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PREFACE. 


; TE reader will probably think the following 
obſervations dogmatic, ſevere, and unpoliſned. The 
appearance of the firſt, if it do appear, ariſes from 
the ſtudied brevity of the whole, and from a fixed 
averſion to the repetition. of ſuch ſoftening phraſes | 

Jas, I conceive, it is poſſible, with ſubmiſſion, &c. 

Let it ſuffice for all theſe, that the Author acknow- 

ledges the whole a matter of opinion—that he may 

very readily be. wrong, and wiſhes to be * to 

Nconviction. | 
The ſeeming ſeverity ariſes, in part, from the 

fame averſion to ſoftening phraſes. It ariſes, alſo, 

from an averſion to call that good which appears to 
be evil. To combat evil by flattering it, muſt al- 
ways be an unſucceſsful method. It is contrary to 
the examples we ought to imitate.— T do err, 

a faid our Lord to the Sadducees “ Therefore ye do 

Fc greatly err.” —Said the Same to the wicked in 

his time, « Ye ſerpents; ye generation of vipers, 

4 how can ye eſcape the damnation of hell.“ Said. 

3 | Paul 


PREFACE. 


Paul to the proud philoſophers of Athens, « I per- ; 
cc ceive that in all things ye are too ſuperſtitious— 
« Ye do ignorantly worſhip.” He who wiſhes to 
turn men from their errors and fins, will not paint 
theſe errors and fins in lovely colours, or even as ; 
| light matters. Still let it be remembered that the 3 
| ſeverity is intended, not againſt men, but againſt. 
their errors and fins. Men may be ill employed, 
and yet not know what they do; or think they are. b 
doing God ſervice. And errors and fins, in the | 1 
conduct of good men, are not to be ſpared on that 7 
account. Here they appear doubly hateful and 
intolerable. Here, alſo, reproof has a better proſ- | 
pect of ſucceſs; and argument, of a fair hearing. 
A defire of brevity has led, alſo, to chooſe rather 
a ſhort phraſe, if intelligible, than one more ele- 
gant: and as it concerns all men to be acquainted | | 
with religious matters, © plainneſs of ſpeech” ſeem- ; 
ed more eligible, than elevated diction. 
The brevity of the diſcuſſion is. fuited to the de- Y 
ſign, which was rather to excite inquiry, than to. | 
give full information on important ſubjects. If the. | 
reader wiſhes more full information on, The nature 
of Chriſt's kingdom; the ſubjects of Baptiſm, and 
Human Standards of Religion; he may obtain. much 
uſeful inſtruction on theſe points, as well as on. | 
'The weekly celebration of the Lord's ſupper, and. | 
other | 
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ther important matters, in a piece 3 — 
d, entitled, « Purity of Chriſtian Communion, 
ecommended as an antidote againſt the perils of 


er- 


to 

int e latter days Three diſcourſes, delivered to a 
as Fhurch of Chriſt in Richmond- court, Edinburgh.“ 
he | To ſuch as. may reckon ſuch things as a vindica- 
1ſt ö on of Seceders; or an approbation of ſome opi- 7 
d, g nions of Quakers, impertinent to the author; he 
re. has only to obſerve, that he wiſhes to be a partizan 
ks | Father: of Truths, than of Sects: and ſo expects to 


be with different parties on different points. 

None need dread his opinions .in a political 
iew. They are the ſame held by Glaſſites, Sande- 
anians, Independents, Baptiſts, and Quakers, 
ho are of his Majeſty's moſt loyal and peaceable 
ubjects. : 8 
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ML HE Doctrine of RaligioueLadery Gated... 1 1 5 

and aſſerted, E tf es : 
Ene oppoſite Error in two forms, be 7 
Evidence of this Error in the Church of Ses e 1 
| land—from Confeſſions, Covenants, Legal 1 
Uniformity, and opinions of Reformers, 1 8 
he ſame Error detected in the Seceſſion- I 
Teſtimonies—by . that of che 82 85 - "5 
Antiburghers, - . 8 


> 


And of the Burghers, F 47 
Sentiments.of many Seceders oppoſite to this 
Error; and the inconſiſtency between the 
Sentiments of ſuch, and their Profeſſion, 50 
Neceſſity of abandoning this Error and In- 
nn —_— - - 54 


ANDID INQUIRY, illuſtrating this Ne. 
Nr. (republiſned) — „ 
lotes on this, and Retractations, 3, kc. 


vines of Seceders in attempting to 
abandon ſaid Error and Inconſiſtency, 
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PLAIN PROOF, &. 


CLEAR view of the doctrine of religious liberty 
of vaſt importance to the intereſts of Chriſtianity. 
This doctrine, generally underſtood and reduced to 
raCtice, would have prevented moſt of that oppo- 
tion which has hitherto excluded the knowledge 
df the goſpel from many parts of the globe; which 
as baniſhed it from ſome, and opprefles the pro- 
:ffors of it in others. This would have prevented, 
n the conduct of thoſe who aſſume the Chriſtian 
name, much of that corruption and abuſe which 
ender the profeſſon of the goſpel a curſe rather 
an a bleſſing in ſociety, and exhibit Chriſtianity 
as deſpicable and vile to the view of the Heathen 
7orld. It muſt be by the ſame doctrine and prac- 
ice that Chriſtianity will. be cleared of much of 
hat droſs with which it often appears connected, 
and propagpted # in Purity. where the goſpel is not 
nown. 

The doctrine of religious liberty ſeems ſuffi- 
iently ſimple and obvious. It . be n in 
e following words: : 
Gd alone is Lord equally of every mats conſcience. | 
e a made it . aw ble yp and 1 
rig t 


1 
right of each individual to take care of his OWN ot; 
and hath left him free rom the doctriues and com- 
mand ments of men, in all thoſe matters of faith, pro- 
feliion, and worſhip, which directly affect no perſon || 


rights in life, liberty, or property. 

very man, therefore, has a right, "i" man, 
to form his judgment in matters of religion; and 
alſo openly and explicitly to avow his ſentiments, 
aſſociate with others for celebrating ordinances and 
exerciſing public worſhip, without incurring any 
legal controul, or any legal detriment or danger to 
his life, liberty, property, or civil privileges: and 
no civil magiſtrate may controul or reſtrain, by 
civil pains, religious opinions, practices, or wor- 
thip, unleſs ſuch practices or worſhip be hurtful to 
the lives or eſtates of others, or deſtructive to and 
inconſiſtent with human ſociety. In ſuch caſe 
indeed the law is for the tranſgreſſor; and juſtice 
is to be exerciſed on the injurious, whatever may 
have been his motive or pretence. 

When it is refuſed that the civil magiſtrate may 
controul men in matters merely religious, and not 
injurious to others, it is alſo refuſed that a ſtate can 

juſtly make laws ſo to controul its ſubjects; for it 
is indiſputable, that the civil magiſtrate is the organ 


of the ſtate, and that he may and ought to execute 
all its juſt laws. But no law can be juſt, none 


ought to exiſt, none can be harmleſsly executed, 
which prohibits ſuch a freedom of religious opinion, 
profeſſion, and worſhip as injures no Nn, and 
does not moleſt civil ſociety. 

The doctrine of religious liberty ſeems abun- 
dantly conſonant 'to the word . God. John 
xviii. 36. 4 Jeſus anſwered, My kingdom is not of 
« this world; if my kingdom were of this world, 


65 then would my ſervants fight, that I ſhould not 


66 be 


ub ; | 


m- 


1 
„o- be delivered to the Jews; but now is my king- 
g dom not from hence.” Jeſus claimed the cha- 


This Meſſiah was promiſed as a great and glorious 
rince. The carnal Jews expected that his great- 
eſs: and glory would be of that kind which they 


ang 
and 


Hence the powers of this world were jealous of the 
Saviour. When he came to this earth, Herod 
readed him as a rival, and evinced his jealouſy 
and cowardice by his cruelty. The unbelieving 
ews, on another occaſion, thought they oppoſed 


and king but Ceſar.” It was this ſuppoſition which 
-aſe Wounded their accuſation, „ Whoſoever maketh 
tice MW himſelf a king, ſpeaketh againſt Ceſar.” And 
nay Wo Pilate, « If thou let this man go, thou art not 


« Cefar's friend.” Pilate accordingly put the queſ- 


na | 

_ © the Jews?” To this queſtion, verſe 36. contains 

can I full anſwer. As if Jeſus had ſaid, „It is true 
it W am a king, to this end was I born; but my 


kingdom is not of ſuch a nature as in the leaſt to 
interfere with Ceſar's intereſts, or to found the 


-ute © . : « . « . 

one Nccuſation which the Jews have laid. This is evi- 
ted, dent even from the conduct of my ſervants on this 
ion, Pecaſion. If my claim to royalty were of ſuch a 


nature as to endanger Ceſar's intereſts, my ſervants 
ould, on this occaſion, fight in my defence; and 
Ince they do not, and are not permitted, it is evi- 


ohn Ment my kingdom is not. of ſuch a kind.” This 
t of Explanation ſatisfied the deputy of Ceſar, that his 
rid, Imaſter's intereſts were in no danger from the kings 


not Nom of Chriſt ; hence he declared, „I find no 
; be fault in him.” PORE 
The ſame ought to ſatisfy the profeſſed diſciples 

8 42 of 


ater of the Meſſiah who had been promiſed. 


-ſteemed, and ufed to ſee in the ſtate of princes. 


is claim to royalty by declaring, (We have no 


tion to him, as in verſe 33. « Art thou the king of 


1 
I 
* 
Q 


agagainſt recuſants. Into the ſame miſtake Peter alſo 


deſign. 


character given of him, and of his kingdom, in 


1 
of Chriſt, that Chriſt's kingdom requires not ex. m 
ternal e to extend or maintain It in the] 


world. 
The ſame doctrine which Chriſt declared to his 
enemies, he had before inculcated on his diſciples. 
On. an occaſion, when the ſons of Zebedee were 
irritated againſt ſome who would not receive Chriſt, d 
and deſired to imitate the example of Elijah under} © 
the Old Teſtament, and deſtroy the bodies of un- U 
© believers by fire from heaven, he ſharply reproved 
them; © Ye know not of what ſpirit ye are. The 
« Son of man came not to deſtroy mens lives, but 
e to ſave them.“ g. d. Ye totally miſtake my errand 
into the world, if ye think my kingdom admits 
ſuch means of propagation, or ſuch punithments 


er @ et 2 88 


fell, on that trying occaſion, when his maſter was 
apprehended. He had a ſwerd, with which he 
ſmote the ſervant of the chief prieſt, and cut of 

his ear. He was rebuked, and the wound was 
healed by him who had « all power in heaven and 
« earth;”— who had twelve legions of angels and 
more at his call ;—who was able to frown his foes 
into perdition ;—who did not ſubmit becauſe he 
wanted the means of ſucceſsful reſiſtance, but be- 
cauſe his religion required not any fuch aids, and 


the uſe of them was inconſiſtent with his grea 


This doctrine of Chriſt was exactly ſuited to the 


predictions and promiſes. « He ſhall not cry, nor 
«c lift up his voice, nor cauſe it be heard in the 
ce ſtreets.” ““ He hath no form nor comelineſs 
e nor beauty that we ſhould deſire him.” He pre- 
ſents no motive of earthly attachment to any; and 
a8 for his _—— it ſhall be eſtabliſhed and pro- 
motec 


25 5 


E 


moted, « not by might, nor by power, but by my 
cc Spirit, ſaith the Lord.” Such alſo was the view 
of the apoſtles of Jeſus, after their miſtakes were 


removed by the Lord's aſcenſion to glory, and the 
S diſpenſation of his” bleſſing to them: Thoſe, who 


before had imagined that it was he who was to 
deliver the Jewiſh nation from the Roman yoke, 
and were caſt down as if all hope were gone; 


three days after his crucifixion had elapfed were 
now ſatisfied, that « Chriſt muſt ſuffer ſuch things, 
.« and enter into his glory; that this was the 
throne of his real kingdom ;—that thus exalted, he 
executes his dominion ;—that thus exalted, he gives 


the laws which his ſubjects are to obey — chat thus 


exalted, he conducts the warfare in which his ſol- 
diers are engaged ;—that he weapons of their proper 


warfare are not ſuch as affect any matter of tem- 
poral conſideration, but that they are mighty— 


mighty, not from the exquiſite nature of the ma- 


tzrials of their compoſition, nor their ſuperior 


ſtructure or fabrication, nor by the numbers, 
ſtrength, or ſkill of thoſe who wield them—6uz 
mighty through God, 
through his bleſhng attending, and his power ren- 
dering effectual, not to the ſubverting of thrones,. 
the demolition of fortreſſes, the deſtruction of 


through his appointment, 


Hleets, or ſcaling of citadels;. not to the extenſion. 
of carnage among the bodies of enemies;. but to 
overcome thoſe enemies which laugh at the ſhaking 
of the ſpear, and hold in ſovereign derifion the 
largeſt and moſt potent armaments by ſea or land. 


None. ef theſe can combat thoughts, opinions, 


reaſonings, imaginations. But to overcome theſe, 
the weapons of the Chriſtian warfare are mighty— 
To pull down fArong-holds, to bring down imagina- 


e and every thing that exalteth itſelf againſt the 


A. 3. knowledge 


1 


duomwiedge of God, and · to bring every thought into 
N ſubjection to the obedience of- Chriſt. | 


To bring every thought into ſubjeCtion, is the 


proper bulineſs: of religion; and to attempt effect- 
- ing this by external violence, is-not- only contradic- 
tory to expreſs ſcripture, but alſo totally i incongruous 
to the nature of religion, the nature of the civil 


power, and the nature of the ſoul. 
Religion, as far as true, is deep rooted in the 


. foul, and conſiſts, in the firſt inſtance, of thoughts; 


but of thoughts che civil power can take no cog- 
nizance. Neither, though it could take cognizance 
of thoughts, ſince its force is applicable only to the 


body, has it any power to change or reſtrain an) 
one of them. Civil power, therefore, can poſſibly 
extend only to external acts of worſhip. Theſe, as 
far as they are religious, muſt proceed upon the 


command of God, as their ſole rule and reaſon. 
Hence, if the civil power ſhould command any ex- 


ternal act as an act of worſhip, which is not ſo 


commanded of God, it would be ſinful to obey 
him. * Wee muſt obey God rather than man; and it 
is vain to. worſhip him, teaching for doctrines the 


commandments: of men.“ If the external acts be 


commanded by the Lord, it is on this ground, and 


not becauſe the civil ruler commands. them, that 
they are to be performed; for it-is ſinful. to have 
our fear of God taught: by the fear of man. And 
beſides, in all: ſuch matters the individual is to 
judge for himſelf, whether they be the commands: 


of God which he is called to obey. He cannot, 


_ without-ſin, obey the civil ruler- in: matters of ex- 


ternal: worſhip- not divinely commanded, nor make 


his command: the reaſon: of performance. in · thoſe 


which are commanded, nor obey him in ſuch as 


may be doubtful, And if obedience in matters of 


warſhip; 
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worſhip would be ſinful, it muſt be ſinful to com- 
mand. Indeed the civil ruler cannot command, with 
reſpect to religious worſhip, without leaving his 
ſphere both as a man and as a magiſtrate. Worſhip. 
is a matter between every man and his Maker, and 
with reſpect to it, all men ſeem on equal footing; 
Every man is equally without any right to command 
another how to worſhip. He, therefore, who pre- 
fumes to dictate in this matter, arrogates a kind of 
worſhip to. himſelf, and acts unſuitably to that 
natural equality of human nature which reſpects 
religion. He would leave his ſphere alfo as a ma- 


giſtrate, and fruſtrate the very end of civil rule. 


The end of government is, that men may enjoy, 


without moleſtation, thoſe rights to which all are 


equally entitled. Religion is ſurely one of theſe. - 
The end of human law and government 1s, that 


men may not injure each other; not to dictate re- 
ligion, nor even the exerciſe of charity, but juſtice 


alone. To interfere farther than the ſecurity of 
mutual juſtice in external conduct requires, ſeems 
quite foreign to the province of the civil ruler. 

But though the civil ruler could interfere, he is 
able to be of no real benefit to religion: He can 
addreſs the mind only with the rewards and puniſn- 
ments of time. All theſe, however, loſe their force; 
in proportion as real religion takes place in the 
ſoul : They are all addreſſed to that love of the 
world, and- of the: things of the world, which is 
inconſiſtent with the love of God dwelling in the 
heart. Accordingly, to addreſs. men: in favour of 
religion with a. proſpect of temporal emolument or 
diſadvantage, is diametrically oppoſite to the man- 
ner of Chriſt and his apoſtles. They promiſed 
nothing to believers but croſs and tribulation in 


tus. world 3, in the next, they. ſet before them glory, 


honour, 
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1 
honour, and immortality. 'The magiſtrate ſets no- 
thing before them in the next world; in this, he 
offers them freedom from the croſs, exemption from 
tribulation, and the pleaſures of ſenſe. 'The apoſtle 
John ſays, “ All that is in the world, the luſt of the 

. « fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life, are 
c not of the Father, but of this world: But thoſe 
who would . propagate or maintain religion by civil 
laws, in effect ſay, Profeſs the religion, and ye ſhall 
obtain the command of all theſe. Such is the caſe, 
ſuppoſing the civil law to favour true religion, and 
to offer a bribe, that thoſe who. profeſs it may be 
many. If the law be in oppoſition to the true reli- 
gion, the caſe. muſt be ſtill worſe. A law againſt 
true religion cannot be made, without eſtabliſhing 
iniquity by a law; and cannot be executed, with 
out fighting againſt God. 

But as all laws reſpecting religion muſt terminate 
on external conduct, they muſt bear hardeſt on the 
conſcientious. Thoſe whoſe ductile conſciences 
can mould themſelves. to the occaſion, like the wax 
to the ſeal, will feel but ſlender reſtraint from any 
rules for external conduct in worſhip ; while many 
of thoſe who feel an obligation of making all reli- 
gious profeſſions in ſincerity, will be much op- 

- preſſed by any law nen can be made on the 
ſubjeck. 

Such exils then to every indelerant law, and 
in ſome degree, to every legal eſtablithment of re- 
Kgion rigorouſly adhered to. A legal eſtabliſhment 
muſt reſt on a civil law, and ſuch a law cannot 

exiſt without a civil ſanction. This always involves 

ſome degree of detriment to diſſenters. In all-caſes, 
ſome advantages are unjuſtly taken or retained from 
chem, and granted to others. The greateſt real 

. 3 is. generally to that church which 

. enjoys 
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enjoys eſtabliſhment, and to the political ſtate. 


Out of both, the men of worth and integrity are 


thus in great numbers excluded; while a lure is 


held out to the intereſted and profane, who, oſtrich- 
Hke, care not what they ſwallow, if it may promote 


their emolument. With ſuch characters, in conſe- 
quence, many of the vacancies in an eſtabliſhed 


church, and of the places of power and truſt in a 
ſtate, will be filled; for the additional numbers 


which a church acquires on account of her legal ęſta- 


& //i/>ment, muſt conſiſt chiefly of ſuch characters as 
are under the influence of bribe. 


This doctrine of religious liberty, ſo congruous 
to ſcripture and common ſenſe, was entertained by 


many of thoſe called Fathers in the Chriſtian 


church. 


Athanaſi 1.4 lt is the property of piety not to 


force but perſuade, in imitation of our Lord, 


who forced no man, but left it to the will of every 
one to follow him; but the devil, becauſe he hath 


nothing of truth, uſes knocks and axes to break up 
the doors of ſuch as receive him.—Our Saviour is 


meek, teaching the truth ; « Whoſoever will, let 
« him come to me. Not with ſwords and darts 
truth is to be declared, —but with perſuaſion and 
counſel.—But where have they (Arians) learned to 
perſecute ? Not from the ſaints ;. but it has been 
given them and taught them by the devil, To per- 
fecute is the argument of the devil which he ſeeks 
againſt all.— In ſo far as they baniſh thofe who will 
not ſubſcribe their decrees,. they ſhew that they are 
contrary to Chriſtians, and the friends of the dey ww.” 
In Barclays Apology, Prop. 14. 

Hilarius “ But, O lamentable! the acts | 


| wid was once believed for the baniſhments ana 5 
impriſonments ſhe endured, now reproves and fights 


by 
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by baniſhments and impriſonments, and forces ber | 

ſelf to be believed ;—ſhe, who was once propagated 

by her baniſhed prieſts, now baniſheth the prieſts. +0 
. 


« God wills not that any confeſs him with a 
conſtrained will—nor requires a forced confeſſion.” 

Jdbid. 
Ambroeſe—« Chriſt ſent not his apoſtles to con- 
ſtrain, but to teach.” The ſame would not com- 


municate with biſhops who required hereticks to 
be put to death. id. © 


Cyprian They were put to death with the 
outward ſword under the old covenant, but now 
with the ſpiritual ſword, being caſt out of the 
church.” Pd. 


Tertullian“ It is a human right and ra 
power, that every one worſhip what he eſteems; 
and one man's religion doth not hurt nor profit 


another. Neither is it any piece of religion to force 


religion, which muſt be undertaken by conſent, and 


not by violence.“ id. 

Luther—« Neither Pope nor Biſhop hath power 
to oblige a Chriſtian to one ſyllable, except it be 
by his own conſent. I call boldly to Chriſtians, 


that neither man nor angel can impofe any law on 


them but ſo far as they will.” Lid. 

The ſame doctrine has been held by thoſe called 
Quakers, from their firſt appearance. 

Barclay“ Since God hath aſſumed to himſelf 
the power and dominion of the conſcience, who 


alone can inſtruct and govern it, therefore it is not 


lawful for any whoſoever, by virtue of any authority 
or principality they bear in the government of this 
world, to force the confciences of others; and 
3 all killing, baniſhing, firing, impriſoning, 
or other ſuch things, which are inflicted on men 
for 


— 
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CI 
for the alone exerciſe of their conſcience, or dif- 
ference in worſhip or opinion, proceedeth from 


the ſpirit of Cain the murderer, and is contrary to 
truth : Providing always, that no man, under the 


pretence of conſcience, prejudice his neighbour in 
his life or eſtate, or do any thing deſtructive to, or 
inconſiſtent with human ſociety ; in which caſe the 
law is for the tranſgreſſor, and juſtice is to be ad- 
miniſtered upon all, without reſpect of perſons.” F 
Apology for akon Prop. 14. 

The "as or ſimilar doctrine, has been lon 
held by many of thoſe called Independents and 
Baptiſts, both in England and Scotland, both before 
and ſince the Revolution. 

The ſame too has been for a long time the judg- 
ment of many of thoſe called Antiburgher Seced- 
ers, and has, at their laſt meeting of General 
Synod, been adopted as the avowed ſentiment of 
the whole body. This appears by an Act of Sy- 
nod, dated May 3, 1796, which is to be uſed as a, 
kind of limitation or explanation of the Formula 
uſed at admiſſion of candidates for hcence and or- 
dination. 

The Synod declare, — That they approve of 
no other means of bringing men into the church, 
or retaining them in it, than ſuch as are ſpiritual, 
and were uſed by the apoſtles, and other miniſters 
of the word, in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church; 
perſuaſion, not force; — the power of the goſpel, not 
the ſword of the civil magiſtrate, agreeably to that 
moſt certain and important e God alone is 
Lord of the conſcience. 

The fame principle has been, in a great degree, 
adopted in practice by the wiſdom and clemency 
of the Britiſh Government, moſtly ſince the Re- 
volution and many laws of an intolerant ſpirit and. 

| tendency, 


TT 


tendency, though till unrepealed, are ſuffered to 
Hleep in diſuſe. Peaceable ſubjects are not com- 
pelled in religious matters, and the right of every 
man to think for himſelf, ſeems to be at leaſt 

tacitly recognized. In the mean time, many of the 
_ excluſive privileges of the ſtate-religion are viewed 
by the ſerious Non-conformiſt as moſt hurtful to 
that religion which enjoys them. 


The above doctrine of religious liberty his been 
oppoſed, and the contrary doctrine embraced and 


reduced to practice, by moſt of thoſe. called Chriſ- 
tians, ever ſince Conſtantine rendered Chriſtianity 


a national religion. This doctrine is, That he civil 


magiſtrate ought to have official authority over others 
in matters purely religious, ſuch as religious opinion, 


profe lion, or worſhip. 


The doctrine appears in two forms. 


In one, the chief civil magiſtrate 1s held ſupreme | 


over all perſons and cauſes eccle/raſtical as well as 
civil. Such was the power claimed by Henry VIII. 
of England (when he had rejected the Pope's au- 
thority) and by many of his ſucceſſors. 


In the other form, the church, by her ſpiritual 
officers, as they have been defigned; decrees and 


commands, and the civil magiſtrate muſt execute 
the due puniſhments, in externals, accordingly. 
The Pope, in his own territory, where he was a 
temporal prince as well as head of the church, 
conjoined both theſe forms of intolerance. He 
practiſed on the latter in thoſe nations which ſub- 
mitted to his ſpiritual ſupremacy. - With or with- 
out the council of his clergy he determined what 
was hereſy, who were heretics, and then enjoined 


the princes of Europe, who were his executioners, 
to enforce his decrees n W paſted, 


princes or ſubjects. 
| A _- 
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A principle of intolerance, nearly |< milar to che 
above, in its ſecond form, was adopted by many 
Proteſtant churches, immediately after the Refor- 
mation. Particularly, 

An intolerant principle, inveſting the civil ruler 
with official power to defend the church againſt all 
idolaters nnd heretics to root out all doctrines 
devils and men, has been received by the church of 
Scotland in her public creeds, and has been, to a cer- 
jain degree, retained by her, ever. ſince the Reforma= 
lion. 

Now, though the church do not claim infalli- 
bility, as the Pope did, to found her decrees, nor 
the Prince the ſame infallibility to found his con- 
duct; yea, though the church of Scotland con- 
demn, in words, both the ſupremacy of the Pope 
and of the Prince in religious matters, yet while 
the above principle is retained, the difference is 
but ſmall. It is but a ſmall matter to the perſon 
reckoned a Heretic, whether it be in purſuance of 
the Pope's Bull, and according to a decree of the 
Council of Trent, or in the conſequence of an Act 
of the General Aflembly of the church of Scotland, 
(for each has been called the ſpiritual power,) and 
to underprop her authority according to his corona- 
tion-oath, that the civil magiſtrate exerciſe his 
ſword againſt him, aiid others, to root them out 
of the nation. 

That the above intolerant principle 1 been 
taught in the public creeds of the church of Scot- 
land, a very few documents will prove. In ad- 
ducing theſe, however, I mean no diſreſpect to the 
firſt Reformers, whoſe memory I venerate. I wiſh 
o make all allowances for their conduct, from the 
neceſſity of their times their great diftreſs—the 
{diſpoſition of their enemies—thetr long continued 
» - | habits 


above intolerant principle. 


© | 


Habits—their experience of the modes | uſed by | 
others for propagating religion—their ardent zeal | 


and imperfect views of Chriſtian liberty. Theſe, 


or ſimilar circumſtances, might lead them to, uſe 
means, lay down general rules, and juſtify or re- 


commend practices, which, if generally adopted, 
would be pernicious, and ſubverſive of religious 
liberty. 

is not with particular inſtances of conduct 
among the firſt Reformers we have to do, but 
with the abſtract doctrines of their creeds. And 
even theſe might reſt in peace, if the profeſſed 
friends of the Reformation would ceaſe to require 


a virtual approbation of them, as a condition of 


church-fellowſhip. It is poſſible to eſteem the man 
after God's own heart, and yet to deteſt murder 
and adultery even in him: It is poſſible to value 
highly the courageous diſciple of Jeſus, and yet 
difapprove his daſtardly conduct in denying his 
Maſter, and his uncandid manner of pleaſing men 
at Antioch, Gal. ii.: And it is poſſible to value 
highly the character * much of the doctrine of 
eminent Reformers, and yet reject their tenets, 
when they ſeem intolerant. When I allege that 
iimilar intolerant doctrine is yet retained in the 
public creeds of the church of Scotland, I am very 
far from ſuppoſing that ſuch is the real ſentiment 
of all the members of ſaid church. With reſpect to 
many of them, the oppoſite is notoriouſly true. The 
queſtion on conſiſtency between private ſentiments 
and public creeds, to which adherence 1 18 ** 
Lat preſent defer. 

However liberal the ſentiments of many who 
profeſs adherence to. the creeds of ſaid church may 
be, theſe creeds themſelves do evidently involve the 
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The Confeſſion of Faith, uſed by the Englith 

church at Geneva, was adopted by the church of 

Scotland at the beginning of the Reformation. 

Art. 4. I acknowledge to belong to the church 
a politic magiſtrate : And as Moſes, Hezekiah, Jo- 
ſiah, and other godly rulers, purged the church of 
God from ſuperſtition and idolatry ; ſo the defence 
of Chriſt's church. appertaineth to the Chriſtian | 
magiſtrates, againſt all idolaters and heretics, to 
root out all the doctrines of devils and men.” 

Confeſſion authorized by Parliament of Scotland 
1560 and 1567, Art. 24. 

« To kings, princes, rulers, and magiſtrates we 
aſhrm, that chiefly and moſt principally doth be- 
long the conſervation and purgation of religion ;” * 
in which he 1s to be aided as “ God's lieutenant.” 

This is the Confeſſion which is recognized in the 
National Covenant, 1580 and 1651, as «in all 
points—God's undoubted truth and verity ;” and it 
is declared, That « the ſtability of our religion and 
kirk doth depend on the ſafety and good behaviour 
of the king's majeſty, as a comfortable inſtrument of 
God granted to. this country for the maintaining of 
his kirk,” &. 

At the renewing of the National Covenant, 
many Acts of Parliament are mentioned with ap- 
probation, under the deſignation of /audable or 
brueable Acts, which breathe the ſame ſpirit. Thus, 
Act 104. Parl. 7. James VI. defines ſeveral ſuper- 
ſtitious obſervances to be idolatry, and appoints 
them to be puniſhed with death, in their ſecond 
inſtance, To the ſame purpoſe is the Act appoints 
ing the coronation-oath for the king, Act 4. Parl. 1. 
Charles I. 

This oath bound the king to maintain the true 
religion of Jeſus then received in the land 3 
8 2 liſn 
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Iiſh and gainſtand all falſe religion contrary to the- 


fame—be careful to root out of his empire all he- 


retics and enemies to the true worſhip of God, 


who ſhall be convicted by the kirk of the aforeſaid 
cr Mes, according to the practice of godly anceſ- 
tors.” So the king ſwore 1633; and to aid him in 
fulfilling his oath, the people covenanted afterward. 
Here let me aſk, Did the Reformers indeed wiſh 
all whom .they reckoned heretics to be fo treated? 
Either they did, or it was a part of their ſyſtem 
that the king ſhould be in the conitant guilt of 
perjury, by neglecting. to act according to his 
oath. 

The Solemn League and Covenant breathes the 
ſame fpirit. In it perſons ſwore to the ſeveral ſup- 


poſed duties, according to their places and ſta- 


tions. 

Art. 2. “ With our hands lifted up to the moſt 
high God; we do ſwear, that we ſhall (in our places) 
without reſpect (not of 7zenets, but) of perſons, 
endeavour the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy 
ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and what- 
ſoever ſhall be found [by the church] to be contrary 
to ſound doctrine.— What was the part of a 
church- member in his place, in this matter? What 


was the duty of church-officers and courts ! ? What 


was the duty of the king ? It was their part to dif- 
cover the heretic, and to prove his guilt; it was 
the king's, according to his oath, to puniſh. 
'The Solemn League and Covenant led the way 
to the forming of the Weſtminſter ' Confeſſion, 
which was to conſtitute a part of the uniformity 


engaged to in the Covenant; and this Confeſſion 


adopts the ſame ſentiment. Indeed it muſt embrace 


the ſame ſentiment, or it would be inconſiſtent with 
its own deſign, as the ſtandard of a ſtate religion. 


Chap, 


1 


Chap. 20. 4. « For publiſhing ſuch opinions 
as are contrary to the light of nature, br to the 
known principles of Chriſtianity, whether con- 
cerning faith, worſhip, or converſation, or to the 
power of godlineſs ; or ſuch erroneous opinions or 
practices, as either in their own nature, or in the 
manner of publiſhing and maintaining them, are 
deſtructive to the external peace and order Which 
Chriſt hath eſtabliſhed in the church, (perſons) 
may lawfully be called to account, and proceeded. 
againſt by the centur.s of the church, and the 
power of the civil magiſtrate.“ | 

Chap. 23. 3. „ The civil magiſtrate hath autho⸗ 
rity, and it is his duty to take order that unity and 
peace be preſerved in the church ;—that the truth 
of God be kept pure and entire; — that all blaſ- 
phemies and hereſies be ſuppreſſed; all corruptions 
of worſhip, or diſcipline, prevented or reformed; and 
all the ordinances of God duly ſettled, adminiſtered, 
and obſerved : for the better affecting whereof, he 
hath power to call Synods, to be preſent at them, 
and to provide, that whatever is tranſacted at them 
be according to the mind of God.“ 

Now, if the magiſtrate's duty and authority be 
indeed as here ſtated, it is his duty alſo, in pre- 
ſerving unity, to prevent and reſtrain diflenters and 
non-conformiſts. If he hath authority to keep 
truth pure and entire, he hath authority alſo to 
judge tor his ſubjects, when it is pure and when 
entire. He is judge of doctrine. If he hath 
authority to- ſuppreſs hereſies, correct redundan- 
cies, and guard againſt defects in diſcipline, wor- 
ſhip, and all the ordinances of God, it would be 
abſurd to ſuppoſe him without a right to decide, 
and authority to determine, what is not, and what 
ls Lr hat is, and what is not an abuſe in 

B 3 worſhip 
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and to chap. 23. 3. above conſidered, are we to un- 


E 


worſhip or diſcipline ; — what is, and what is not a th 


due obſervance of all the ordinances of God. In | Se 
this management he is either to judge for himſelf, A. 
or to be conducted by the advice of church- men. ſin 
The diit-rence here is of ſmall importance, as has an 
been already obſerved. It ſeems, however, that he is no 
to judge for himſelf; for he has power, fo far, to fre 
take coguizance of church- men in their eccleſiaſtical aff 
official conduct, as to be preſent at Synods, and Sc 
to provide that whatever is tranſacted in them WM m: 
be according to the mind of God. He then, pr: 


and not the Synod, (according to this en is cat 
to be judge what this mind is. be 

It is true, in Conf. 20. 2. it is declared, That mi 
« God alone is Lord of the conſcience, and int: 


hath left it free from the doctrines and com- Wl dic 


mandments of men ;” but it is added, « which ſee 
are in any. thing contrary to his word, or be- Win) 
fide it.“ And we ſee by Art. 4. of ſame chapter, toc 
that not the perſon: himſelf, but ſome other for ſWco! 
him, is to judge what doctrines and command- With 

ents of men are contrary to the word of God. | 
Indeed, whoever will read the whole chapter, Wty 
may obſerve that Art. 2. is explained and limited by fou 
Art. 3. and 4. and according to this explanation, '0 


derſtand what ſeems to be faid in chap. 20. 2. Nciv 


in favour of liberty of conſcience. This view NI " 


is confirmed ſtill farther by Larger Cat. 109, ne 
where the tolerating a falſe religion is ſtated as | 
one of the fins forbidden in the ſecond com- In 
mandment. | 

Such was the doctrine of the church of Scot= eg 
land in reforming times, and ſuch is the doctrine He 
her members, as ſuch, ſtill profeſs to believe, and re, 
to which they engage adheronce. It is true, that io 


this 


E 


this Confeſſion was adopted by the church of 


Scotland with ſome exceptions, as appzars by 
Act of Aſſem. Aug. 27th, 1647. SeM. 23. but 
ſince, none. of ſaid exceptions are laid againſt 
any of the Articles above noticed; they do 
not affect the validity of the concluſion formed 
from ſaid Articles. Neither is the ſame concluſion 
affected, though it be alleged that the church of 
Scottand allowed none to be puniſhed by the civil 
magiſtrate for error, hereſy, &'c. but ſuch as were 
previouſly convicted by the church. Since, in this 
caſe, ſuppoſing any difference of views to exiſt 
between the church and the magiſtrate, the latter 
mult either uſe his own judgment as to the guilt or 
innocence of the accuſed, or follow implicitly the 
dictates of the church. This laſt, we have already 
ſeen, is ſcarcely more tolerable than the other. It 
injures the magiſtrate, by degrading him to be the 
tool of church- men ;—it injures the ſubjects, by 
compelling the magiſtrate to violate their religious 
liberty. 2 | | 
— though no doctrine hoſtile to religious liber- 
ty and the ſacred rights of conſcience were to be 
found embodied in theſe forms, ſtill ſuch doctrine 
ould appear evidently exemplified, In, 
The ends for which thefe forms were ratified by 
wil law. „ 5 
The mode obſerved in proſecuting theſe ends: 
and, N | N 
The declared opinions of thoſe moſt active 
n the proſecution , 1 . | 
The great end and deſign of the whole plan of 
egal ratification, taking for granted the ſincerity of . 
hoſe concerned, ſeems to have been, 79 eftabliſh and 
reſ-rve in the whole nation, by the power of tho 
i authority, an uniformity in the profeſſion and 
e 5 | | practice 
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„ 
practice of what was called the true religion. Now 
as civil laws cannot exiſt without civil ſanctions 
addreſſed to the fears of contraveners, or to the 
hopes of the obedient; all diſſenters being con- 
traveners were liable to the penalty: — it was 
therefore altogether impoſſible, that the great object 
deſired could be attained without an outrage on 
the rights of conſcience, while there remained in 
the nation any conſcientious diſſenters. Thus the 
very idea and plan of a legal covenanted national 
uniformity | in religion was, in its nature, excluſive 
of religious liberty, and involyed à degree ok. in- 


| tolerance, 


The proſecution of the plan was quite corre- 
et, as appears by many Acts both of eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil judicature. The former craving, 
and the latter appointing the impoſition of theſe 
forms, under civil ſunctions. 

CT Atts both of Aſſembly and of Parliament 

ight be adduced to this purpoſe. - Of this the 
s of Parliament cited in the preamble to the 
- rh Covenant afford pertinent proof. 
To this purpoſe alſo, we find that the king 
gave a charge to the clergy in Scotland, March 2d, 
1580, 'To « order the ſubſcribing of the Confeſ- 


ſion, and to deliver recuſants to the civil power.“ 


According to this appointment, the Aſſembly enact- 
ed, April, 1581, Sell. 9. —and October, 1581, 
Seſſ. 5. 
But to come to more modern, and what are 
called more pure times of the church: Auguſt 
12th, 1039, Supplication of Aſſembly.—“ The 
king is God's vicegerent over us for the mainte- 
nance of religion. We do moſt humbly ſupplicate 
mor Frace, 12 majeſty's n TT. to en- 
| join 


* 1 
join by Act of Council, that this Confeſſion and 
Covenant be ſubſcribed by all his majeſty's ſub- 
jects.” 1 5 
The prayer of this ſupplication was granted by Ac 
of Council, Augult 3oth, 1639, The Lords of Coun- 
cil ordain the ſaid Confeſſion and Covenant to be 
ſubſcribed in all time cominꝑ, by all his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, of what rank and quality ſoever.“ Same day, 
Aſſem. Seſſ. 23. enacted, thus, —“ We ordain of 
new, that all maſters of colleges, c. all ſcholars 
at pafſing degrees, all perſons ſuſpected of Papiſtry, 
or any other error; all the members of this kirk 
and kingdom, fubſcribe the famc (oppoſing the Ar- 
ticles of Perth ;) and in all humiiity ſupplicate his 
majeſty's high commiſſioner, and the honourable 
eſtates of parliament, by their authority, to ratify 
and enjoin the ſame under all civil pains : which 
will tend to the glory of God, the preſervation. 
of religion, of the king's majeſty's honour, and 
perfect peace of this kirk and kingdom.“ | 
The deſire of this ſupplication is fully granted, 
June 11th, 1640, Char. I. Parl. 2. Act. 5. which, 
accordingly, ander all civil pœing, enncts and ordains. 
Theſe acts reſpected the National Covenant and 
Old Confeſſion. Thoſe which follow relate to the 
Solemn League. VV 
Edinburgh, October, 1643. 
« The commiſſioners of the convention of eſtates, 
ordain the fame (S. L.) to be with all religious 
ſolemnities ſworn and ſubſcribed by all his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects of this kingdom, and that under 


the pain to ſuch as ſhall fpene or refuſe, to be 


eſteemed and puniſhed as enemies to religion, his 
majeſty's honour, and peace of thir kingdoms, 
and to have their goods and rents confiſcate for 
the uſe of the public; and that they ſhall not 


(22 ] 
bruik,, nor enjoy. any benefit, place, nor office ; 
and alſo ordains a!/ ſheriffs, ſtewards, and others, 
his majeſty's magiſtrates to burgh and land, and 
committees in the ſeveral ſhires, to be aſſiſting 
to miniſters . and preſbyteries in procuring real th. 
obedience hereunto :—And that, with all diligence, Er. 
they make report to the Committee of Eſtates of 
the names of all ſuch perſons as ſhall potpore or 
refuſe, to the effect courſe may be taken with 
them as aforeſaid z and that they may be cited 
to anſwer next parhament, as enemies to reh- Je 
gion, king, and kingdoms, and to receive what Hor. 
further puniſhment his majeſty and parliament . 

ſhall inffick on them: And further, ordains 
tlür preſents to be printed and publiſhed at the 
market croſſes of the head boroughs. of this 
kingdom, wherethrough none pretend ignorance of 
the ſame.” Col. Conf. 88. 89. | | 

This ſeems very like a ſyſtem, of terror which Han 
needs not, but is above comment: And of this the 
Aſſembly appears to have been ſenſible after- 
wards, when, in the concluſion of the acknow- ſj. 
ledgment of ſins, and renewal of Covenant, 
December, 1648, they obſerve, that formerly, TI 
e ſome through fear, others—upon baſe ends, 
and human intereſts, have entered thereinto, th 
who-—have dealt deceitfully with the Lord, in 
ſwearing falſely by bis name.“ Indeed, if the 
ſame fy{tem of terror continued as to the ſwearing 
or renewing of the covenant, thoſe who renew- 
ed it will ſcarcely obtain full credit, when they 
2 before the Searcher of hearts, (as in the 

ame engagement to duties) that every one of 
them is free from the influence of any poli- 
tic advantage, private intereſt, or by-end, or 
J9y terror or perſyaſiqn of men, or any Mig. 


E 

riſy of deceit, in again taking on them the 
path of God. 'This will appear the more likely, 
hen it is conſidered, that now the covenanters 
bound themſelves, if it were poſſible, more ſtrictly 
than before, as we ſee, Engagement, Article 1. 
o carry on the work of yniformity, and ſecure re- 
igion, not only againſt Papiſts, but particulatly a- 
gainſt Independency, Anabaptiſm, Qc. &'c. It ſcarce- 
ly can be thought when fuch motives of a worldly 
ind were preſented to induce to covenanting, or 


er deter from poſtponing, that all the ungodly and 
_= profane, all erroneous, heretical and ſchiſmatic per- 


ſons, all Independents, Anabaptiſts, Antinomians, 
Arminians, Socinians, and Libertines, or others of 
like ſtamp, as Eraſtians, Familiſts, and Sceptics, 
were, at that time, ſo ſingularly confcience-bound, as 
not to be in ſome meaſure moved by worldly inte- 
reſt, in their covenanting, and alſo in renouncing 
all by-ends, in the tranſaction. 1 

In this matter the royal example was very re- 
markable; it was a part of the ſyſtem that the 
king ſhould ſwear the covenants. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was at one time paſſed, bearing, « That all 
kings of Scotland ſhould approve and fwear the 
covenant; that there be a king's religion; and 
that unleſs the king be of the ſame religion 
? the as the parliament, no deed of his ſhould be 

valid.“ See Coll. Conf. Coll. Act. 

Accordingly the king, by his coronation-oath, 
in June, 1650, and January, 1651, was bound 
to execute all the laws which had been 'made 
in favour of the covenanted religion, during . the 
foregoing years. Among theſe laws certainly thoſe 
{or the impoſition of the Covenants and Confeſhon, 
under all civil pains, were included. This oath in- 


JP” deed he ſoon violated, as his father had previouſly 
violated 


1 


violated· a ſimilar oath, appointed Act. 4. Parl. 1 


Char. I. and already quoted. Indeed this was to be 


expected. None acquainted with human nature, or 


with his character, could think him fincere: And 


none, who on the one fide of the alternative-viewed 
a crown and the covenant, and on the other candour, 
libertiniſm, and indigence, could think him free from 
ſiniſter motives, in covenanting and ſwearing the 
coronation-oath. Indeed, it would have been moſt 


wicked in him to have kept theſe oaths in every 
inſtance, though it was no leſs ſo for him to 


ſwear them, and break them in the manner he 
did. 


Thus 1 the manner in which as public 
forms in the church of Scotland were impoſed, 
and the way in which the covenanted uniformi- 


ty was proſecuted, we ſee an evident exemplifica- 
tion of intolerance. 


That there is no overſtraining or r miſrepreſen- 


tation of matters, in the above account of the 
jegal proſecution of the covenanted uniformity, 
will appear evident alſo from the ſentiments of 


thoſe engaged in ſaid proſecution, as theſe ap- 
pear in their writings. 


Mr. Samuel Rutherford, 2 of divinity 


in the univerſity of St. Andrews, was a commil- 


ſioner from the General Aſſembly of the church 
of Scotland, to the Weſtminſter Aſſembly. Mr. 


David Dickſon, profeſſor of divinity in Edinburgh, 


alſo bore a great ſhare in carrying on the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, and in promoting the Covenants, 
and covenanted uniformity. Such as theſe may 
be juſtly eſteemed to afford us a good ſample 
of the general opinion of - the church, on the 
parts of the Confeſſion under conlideration, and 


-on the whole ſubject. 4 
| Mr. 


1 1 
Mr. Rutherford, a divine of uncommoy liberali- 
ty of opinion, for the time in which he wrote; in 
2 book written expreſsly in favour of religious 


liberty againſt Eraſtus, &c. entitled, A “ Peace- 


able Plea for Preſbytery,” has the following ſenti- 
ments: pag. 443. < We all, (i. e. Reformers,) 
think the cumulative conſent of the godly ma- 
giſtrate is neceſſary to excommunication, becauſe he 
is obliged to goin his ſanction and authority to all 
Chriſt's ordinances.” 5 39, 540.——« Even Nero, 
when the church of God is in his court and 
dominions, hath the ſame jus, the ſame authori- 
ty and official power, to be a keeper of both 
tables of the law, and to defend the goſpel, 
and to command the preachers and Synods to 
fulfil their charge, and to ſee that the officers 
do their duty, and to puniſh dumb dogs, 
idolators, excommunicated perſons: to drive a- 
way with the ſword, falſe teachers from the 
flock, while he is a heathen, and when he is 
converted to the Chriſtian faith.” Confer. 55 3, 
« 'The magiſtrate, in a conſtitute church, is to 
determine civilly, and ſentence, and civilly puniſh 
the miniſters, that are either dumb dogs, and 
will not bark; or that pervert the ſouls of 
the people with falſe doctrine, and where the 
church is conſtituted, it is preſumed that the 
prieſts, whoſe lips ſhould keep knowledge, have 
determined, in an eccleſiaſtical way, the very 
ſame which the judge civilly is to determine; 
not becauſe the church hath ſo determined, 
but becauſe he judgeth in his conſcience it to 
be according to the word of God.” - 
546. « We never denied but the magiſtrate 
commandeth both the exerciſe of church power 
| 0 ſimply, 


T 26 J 
fimply, and the manner, and fach qualification: er 
as are external and obvious to the knowledge do 
of the magiſtrate, ſuch as blaſphemous and falſe 
doctrine is; but we deny, that, as a magiſtrate, 
he doth command the ſpirituality of the action.“ 

547. „The magiſtrate as magiſtrate, is to be 
1 et vindex utrinſque labulæ: (the guardian and 
avenger of both tables of the divine law) yea, I 
think he is keeper of the goſpel too, and preſerver, 
and is to command men to ſerve Chriſt, and profeſs 

the goſpel; and to puniſh the blaſpheming of 
_ Chriſt.” 

557. «© The ſame (i i.e. Remonſtrant Arminians) 
hold that paſtorsare to preach whatever intheir own 
_ conſcience ſeems to be the truth of God: a princi- 
ple of thoſe who are for toleration of all religion, 
though Judaiſm and Turciſm : a way I am perſuad- 
ed — abominable, and which the Lord of his church 
will cruſh when he ſhall bring down other Anti- 
_ chriſtian untruths to the ground.” Thus, the pro- 

feſſor of divinity, at St. Andrews, who having been 
a commiſſioner at the Weſtminſter Aſſembly, muſt 
have known the meaning of the Weſtminſter Con- 
feſſion. We may hear another profeſſor on the 
ſame point. 

Mr. David Dickſon, in his prelections on the 
ſame Confeſſion, delivered to his numerous pupils, 
and diſſeminated through the kingdom. On Conf. 
20. 4. „Q. Do not Lutherans, Arminians, Ana- 
baptiſts, Quakers, and all ſorts of heretics and 
ſectaries err, who maintain under pretext of Chriſ- 
tian liberty, that the civil magiſtrate is not in duty 
to puniſh any man with the ſword, for errors in 

doctrine ;z but that they ought to be tolerated and 
ſuffered, provided ſuch perſons as own them, do 
not trouble or moleſt the commonwealth? A. Yes.” 


On 


1 

a Conf, 23. 3. Q. Do not the Papiſts 
err, who maintain that the judgment of religion 
doth not belong to the civil magiſtrate? A. Tec.“ 

The above two eminent Reformers, were not by 
themſelves in their opinion. In 1645, the General 
Aſſembly appointed a committee to draw up pro- 
poſitions on this and other connected ſubjects. 
The reſult was what are called the 111 Propgſitions. 
In 41ſt of theſe, it is ſtated, « Every civil ma- 
giſtrate, being by God himſelf conſtituted the keeper 
and defender of bath tables of the law, may and 
ought to preſerve religion pure, and reſtore it when 
decayed and corrupted :—as likewiſe, to reſtrain and 


| puniſh, as well Atheiſts, blaſphemers, heretics, and 


chifmatics, as the violators of civil juſtice and peace.” 
42. „ Wherefore the opinion of thoſe ſectaries 
of this age, is altogether to be diſſallowed, who de- 
ny to him the authority and right of reſtraining 
heretics and ſchiſmatics; if ſo be he conceive them 
to be ſuch as noway violate the laws of the com- 
monwealth, and in nowiſe diſturb the civil 
peace.“ 
64. „He e externally idolaters, blaſphem- 
ers, heretics, ſacrilegious perſons, profaners of ho- 
ly things; and according to the meaſure of the fin, 
he condemneth to death or baniſhment ; forfeiture 
of goods or impriſonment: he guardeth and under- 
proppeth eccleſiaſtical canons with civil authority, 
reſtraineth or expelleth the inſolent and untamed 
diſturbers of the church.” The ſame ſentiment 
occurs in ſeveral other of the propoſitions. 
On the ſubject of theſe propoſitions the higheſt 
eccleſiaſtical authority gave decifion, September 
Iſt, 1647, Aſſembly, Seff. 29, in an Act for the 
purpoſe, In this Act they agreed on eight heads of 
doctrine. The 8th is, « The civil magiſtrate may 
d CY: SES and 


— — — — 


and ought to ſuppreſs by corporal or civil puniſh- 


fomenting ſchiſm, greatly diſhonour God, danger- 


.the ancient. and beſt reformed kirks.“ 


Preſbyterians of Scotland, againſt ſome queriſt 
Henderſon to the magiſtrates of Edinburgh. The 


[87 
ment; ſuch as by ſpreading error or hereſy, or by 


ouſly hurt religion, and diſturb the peace of the 
kirk:“ - which heads of doctrine, « howſoever op- 
poſed by the authors and fomenters of the foreſaid 
doctrines reſpectively, the General Affembly doth 
firmly believe, own, maintain, and commend 
unto others, as folid, true, orthodox, grounded on 
the word of God, conſonant to the Judgment of 


The practice was in the times of greateſt note 
for reformation, either correſpondent to fuch doc- | 
trine, or judged improper or ſinful. Only one ex- ] 
ample ſhall be given to illuſtrate this. In an anony- 
mous book, printed 1707, in vindication of the 


Epiſcopal pamphleteers, and dedicated by Alexander 


author, p. 39. comparing the ſtate of morality when 
the Prelates were in power with its ſtate under Pref- 
byterians ; and having ſtated, that under the foxmer, 
a Chriſtopher Irwin, a profeſſed atheiſt, was not 
only ſpared, but employed in his medical character 
and countenanced ; whereas, under the latter, a the 
ſtudent in the c college of Edinburgh, « falling un- f 
der impreſſions of Deiſm, and found guilty of 
blaſphemies againſt the Trinity, and our Saviour's 
incarnation, and in judgment, appearing obſtinate, 
was, as all Scotland know, according to our laws Pa: 
againſt blaſphemers, made an example of ſhame and chi 
juſtice, being hanged betwixt Leith and Edinburgh, 
and appointed to be buried there, in the place M1. - 
where notorious criminals and male factors are 
hanged in chains, and denied the common place of MW. 
Chriſtian burial, This I,“ ſays the author, “ with dit 
| many 


of * 


many others, was witneſs to; though this poor 
youth, a little before, and at his death, confeſſed his 
guilt, profeſſing to fly to Chriſt for mercy; and 
vas related to ſom2 of eminent note, and even of 
his judges. Now let our prefacer (queriſt) or any of 
his party produce, if they can, ſuch an inſtance of- 
exemplary impartial juſtice upon the many blaſ- 
phemers, during the time of Prelacy.“ 

This example is adduced, to ſhew what was the 


ol 47 practical meaning of the HR in church and ſtate 
already conſidered, and to prove that ſaid laws were 

OC in their intention intolerant, and that the Reformerg 

* prized and eſteemed them on that very account. 

* It is true, no ſuch thing is done, or can be done, 

at preſent, in Scotland. At preſent, the Act of To- 
e 


leration, 1712, with the practical ſeparation of civil 
pains, from ecclefiaſtical excommunication, have ren- 
dered it impracticable: Nevertheleſs, the Weſtminſter 
Confeſſion is ſtill the avowed creed of the nation- 
al church of Scotland, to every Article of which 
all her miniſters and licenciates ſwear, aſſert, and 
ſolemnly ſubſcribe ; and Art. 4. of Cap. 20. . of 
laid Confeſſion 3 and alſo Art. 3. of Cap 23. are 
the ſame as ever; havetheſame meaning, and aſcribe | 
the ſame power over religious conduct to rulers. 


_ Now, when miniſters give an affirmative aſſent, 
of in their ordination vows, to that in queſt. 2d. of 
"> {tie Formula. “Do you ſincerely own and believe 
ate, the whole doctrine contained in the Confeſſion of 


Faith, approven by the General Aſſembly of this 
church, and ratified by law, in 1690, to be founded 
, Mon the word of God? And do you acknowledge 
the ſame as the confeſſion of your faith, and will 
you ' firmly and conſtantly adhere thereto, and— 
of aſſert, maintain, and defend the ſame d. Do you 
diſown all doctrines, tenets, and opinions what- 
CT ſoever 


1 f 
ſoever contrary to and inconſiſtent with the fore. || 
ſaid Confeſſion of Faith?“ When miniſters, in 
the manner of a ſolemn vow, give aſſent to the 
above, and licentiates engage in a ſimilar way, no 
perſon who is witneſs, and 20% gives them credit 
for integrity and honefty ; for being as much in earneſl, 
in religious matters as in civil; and in their tranſac- 
tions with God as they ſhould be in dealings with men, 
ſpeaking as they think, the truth in their heart, can 
avoid believing that every one of them believes 
Conf. 20. 4. & 23. 3. as well as every other Arti- 

cle in ſaid Confeſſion.“ 

From this ſubſcription, from the very nature of 
a church. legally eſtabliſned, from the foundation 
on which the Revolution church ſat down, namely, 
the ſame relation between church and ſtate which 
had ſubſiſted anno 1592, of which above, and from 
the numerous inſtances in which the ſtate has in- 
terfered in the affairs of religion, and the church 
concurred in the interference ſince the fame Revo- 
lution, with the enumeration of all which I ſhall 
not detain the reader: it ſeems abundantly evident, 
that erroneous doctrine, hoſtile to religious liberty, 
may be juſtly charged on the public creeds of the 
church of Scotland, not only at, but alfo ever finct 
the Reformation. 

However, let it be obſerved, not men but doc- 
trines are here treated of. There is great reaſon to 
believe, as was obſerved at outſet, that many, both 
miniſters and others, in this church, have their ſen- 
timents much more ſound on this point than their 
ecclefiaſtical profeſſions, and are, notwithſtanding 

of theſe, firm friends of religious liberty, and foes 
to all perſecution and intolerance. 


1 Proceed 


® The ſame is true of all, who uſe the ſame — in the 
fame manner. 
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I proceed now to ſhew, That | 

The Seceſſion Teſtimony alſo wes, till very lately, * 
chargeable with teaching, and approving, the ſame er- 
roneous intolerant doctrine. ES 

This might be evinced by a review of thoſe pa- 
pers which have been acknowledged of public 
authority among them, and to which they, in one 
reſpe& or another, profeſſed adherence ; ſuch as 
their Act, Declaration and Teſtimony, and others 
of like nature. As, however, thoſe ſummaries of 
profeſſion, uſed at the ordination of miniſters and 
lay-elders, contain the chief points of profeſſion 
attention to fuch points ſhall ſuffrce. And though, 
as we ſhall fee, the Burgher-Seceders come not 
behind their brethren in attachment to the above 
error; the Formula of the Antiburghers, having 
been long in print, and ſo, more public than that 


of the others, ſhall guide our enquiry. 


This Formula contains a number of queſtions, 


ſo conſtructed, that anſwers to them by a ſimple 


affrmative or ſimple negative, conſtitute a declara- 
tion of the anſwerer's principles, and of his en- 
gagement to certain duties. Its deſign ſeems to be, 
that the anſwerer may have a more ſtrong obliga- 


tion to ſtedfaſtneſs in the doctrines he profeſſes, 


and be the more deeply impreſſed with the ſenſe 
of his important duties. It ſeems intended alſo 
as a public declaration to the world of the princi- 
ples of the party, and of the terms on which a con- 
gregation receives its paſtor, and the paſtor accepts 
the charge; alſo, upon which he obtains and accepts 


_ fellowſhip in the miniſtry, with the Preſbytery, oy 


which he is ordained or licenced. Hence the que 
; tions 


We have ſeen above, p 11, that a change has been lately 


effected on this ſubjet among the Antiburghers, and a more 


complete change is in expeRation. 


4 


and common honeſty. 


tl 


tions are put and anſwered in public, and no ex- 
ceptions nor explications were hitherto uſed in 
public. Sometimes, indeed, ſome explication or 
exception has been admitted in private, or before 
the courts; but in public before an aſſembly none 


has appeared, and it is more than probable none 


could be admitted. 
The anſwers to theſe queſtions are 1 or- 


dination vows, and indeed have all the ſolemnity. 


of an oath, as appears evident by the ſolemn con- 


cluſioh which affects all the queſtions.— All thoſe 
things you promiſe and engage, through grace, —as 


you will be az/verable at the coming of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt with all his ſaints, and as you would. 
defire to be found among that happy company at 
his glorious appearing.” Now, common ſenſe and 
common honeſty require, that, according to Conf. 
22. 4. „An oath—be taken in the plain and com- 
mon ſenſe of the words, without equivocation or 
mental reſervation.” The doctrine of Seceders, on. 


this head, is what appears in an overture preſented 


to the Antiburgher Synod, which met at Glaſgow, 
1792, and which was appointed to be reviſed for 


Publication by their committee. Art. 11. of this 


is, That „ the Synod—profels, declare, and aſſert, 
that confeſhons, creeds, and catechiſms—are to be 
received, ſubſcribed, and adhered to in their plain 
and obvious meaning, without equivocation or 
mental reſervation; and that to ſubſcribe or profeſs 
our belief of Articles, which we judge unſcriptural, 


for the ſake of peace or worldly advantage, is a 


ngſt unpardonable autrage againſt Chriſtian integrity 
” Accordingly, a miniſter of 
the ſame party, ſtating the contraſt between the 
Socinian- doctrines of a miniſter of Ayr, and his 
& free and unqualified cen cores of the confeſſion in 
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ce the Formula,“ ſcruples not to charge ſaid mi- 


niſter with « duplicity and treachery,” —“ baſeneſs 
« and diſhoneſty.” * Indeed, he fully proves the 
juſtneſs of the charge. 

Now, ſince this is the doctrine of Seceders on 
ſubſcriptions, it would be both harſh and unfair, 
without direct evidence, once to ſuppoſe that their 
Formula does not afford true information of their 
real principles, or that it is not to be underſtood in 
its plain obvious ſenſe. 

At this Formula, then, let us enquire, What is the 
public doctrine of ihe Secrſion with reſpeft to the juſt 
power and interference of civil rulers, in matters of 
faith, profeſſion, and worſhip ? 

Formula, queſt. 2d, « Do you ſincerely own and 
believe the 20hole devine contained in the Confeſ- 
ſion of Faith, as the ſaid Confeſſion was received 
and approved by an Act of Aſſembly, 1647, Seſſ. 
23, and likewiſe the whole doctrine contained in the 
Larger and Shorter Catechiſms—to be founded 


upon the word of God: and do you acknowledge 
the ſaid Confeſſion as the confeſſion of your faith; 


and will you, through grace, firmly and conſtantly 
adhere to the doctrine of ſaid Confeſſion and Cate- 
chiſms—and, to the utmoſt of your power, aſſert, 
maintain, and defend the ſame againſt all—doc- 
trines, tenets, and opintons whatſoever, contrary to, 
or inconſiſtent with the ſaid Confeſſion and Cate- 
chiſms.” It is very difficult to conceive a more 


_ univerſal and unqualified approbation of, and ad- 


herence to a Confeſſion, than is here given of every 
point of doctrine contained in the Weſtminſter Con- 


ä felfion. This adherence, therefore, in the plain, 


obvious 5 


25 Scriptural Detection of Satan crawsformed, into an angel of 
light. Page "7: ” 178. 


1 
ebuions, wuuncquivuacal ſenſe of the words includes the 
erroneous doctrine of Conf. 20. 4. 23. 3, and of 


Larger Cat. queſt. 109, already confidered, as 
really as any other doctrine of ſaid Confeffion or ]- 


Catechiſm: and the Formula gives as much aſſur- 
ance, that theſe Articles are the real ſentiments of 
the adherer, as it does concerning any other Article. 
There is no room to evade this charge but by ſup- 


poſing, that an exception of theſe Articles is con- 


tained in that clauſe of the queſtion, “As the ſaid 


_ Confeſſion was received and approved of by Act of 
Aſſembly, 1647, Seſſ. 23. This Act, however, 


contains no ſuch exception, but relates to other- 
and quite different points, as APPears by conſulting 
it. | 

This part of che ſolemn vows, of itſelf, is ſuffici- 
ent to found our charge. It is fil farther con- 
firmed in 

Queſt. ath, « Do you own n and acknowledge che 
perpetual obligation of the National Covenant, par- 
ticularly, as explained by General Afſemby, 1638, 
to abjure the Hierarchy, and the five Articles of 
Perth: Do you likewiſe own and acknowledge the 
perpetual obligation of the Solemn League and 


 Covenant—particularly, as renewed in Scotland, 


with an acknowledgment of fins and engagement 


to duties, in—1648 : and do you promiſe, through 


grace, to adhere to theſe Covenants, and in your 
ſtation to proſecute the ends of them? 


A perſon deſirous to know the adherer's mind 


on the point in queſtion, and hearing this part of 


the folemn profe//ion and vw, would go to theſe 


Covenants in ſearch of the faith and duty declared 


and promited. He is alſo referred to the acknow- 


ledgment 


* This A& is prefixed to, and printed with the common Co- 
pies of the Confeſſion. | 
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ledgment of ſins and engagement to duties. He 


ſurely, then, could not be charged with wrongin 


the adherer, though he ſhould aſcribe to him the 


doctrine of theſe Covenants on this point. Whe- 


ther or not theſe Covenants contain intolerant 
doctrine, we have already enquired and decided: 

and whether the ends of theſe Covenants, one of 
which certainly was, 20 be able to enforce, by civil 
pains, a national un iformity in religion, here pro- 
feſſedly adopted by the anſwerer, do not involve 
intolerance, and a tendency. to perſecution, the rea- 
der of what has been above ſaid on that unifor- 
mity will judge.“ 

Further, Queſt. 5th, « Do you approve of the 
Act, Declaration and Teſtimony—for the doctrine, 
worſhip, diſcipline, and government of the church 
of Scotland, enacted and emitted by the Aſſociate 
Preſbytery : and do you, in your judgment, diſap- 
prove of the ſeveral iteps of defection - condemned 
in ſaid Act, as contrary to the word of God, the 
Confeiſion of Faith, the National Corman of 
Scotland, and the Solemn n and Covenant 


of the three nations?“ 


This queſtion leads our enquirer to conſider ſaid 
Act and Teſtimony on the point in queſtion. It 
ſhews that Seceders did not reckon themſelves 
diſſenters from, but moſt Arid adherents to the 
true church of Scotland. It ſhews alſo, that they 
thought right to teliify againſt what might be in- 


conſiſtent with the Covenants. This would ſay, 


that the ſeſtimony is expreſsly in behalf of a legal 
national uniformity, and againſt whatever oppoſes 
it; but let it ſpeak for itſelf. 

This Teſtimony, in the approving part, page 55, 
56, 58, commends the Parliamentary approbation, 
ratiſication, and e of ſeveral ſteps of re- 

formation. 


L 


formation. The Solemn League and Covenant is 
commended as in “ matter juft and warrantable,” 


and for the ends, neceſſary and commendable.” 

Seceders thus reckon the oath to extirpate, without 
reſpect of perſons, Popery and Prelacy, jut and 
warrantable. They reckon the enforcing an uni- 
formity by civil laws, which was doubtleſs one end 


of this Covenant, neceſſary and commendable. 
Page 60. We read of this covenanted uniformity 


being reckoned nationally binding, by the acknow- 
ledgment of fins and engagement to duties, made 


1648, whereby the Solemn League was renewed 


in Scotland. 
In Article 5th, of his approving part, Seceders 
much approve the legal eſtabliſf ment given to the 


work of Reformation in 1640, the AQ, 1644, ap- 
_ proving the Solemn League, the Act for Purging 


the army of perſons diſaffected to the cauſe an 

work of Reformation; by which laſt named Act, 

civil and political advantage are ſuſpended on reli- 
gious character. This conduct of the ſtate is not 
commended here, becauſe politically good, and 
tending to the ſafety of the ſtate only; but becauſe 
thus the ſtate lent its “helping hand to the work of 
Reformation.” But chiefly, they approve, and teſtify 


for the Act of Parl. 1649, which provides, «That 
| before the king's majeſty, who now is, or = of 


his ſucceſſors, ſhall be admitted to the exerciſe of 
royal power, he ſhall re and declare, by his ſo- 
lemn oath under his hand and ſeal, his allowance 
of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn 
League—and his obligation to proſecute the ends 
thereof in his ſtation and calling: and that he ſhall, 


for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, conſent and agree to 


Acts of Parliament enjoining the Solemn League, and 
fully ——— Preſbyterian government, the di- 
| rectory 
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rectory for worſhip, Confeſſion of Faith and 
Catechiſms, as they are approven by the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly of this Kirk, —in all his majeſty's 
dominions; and that he ſhall obſerve theſe in his 
practice and family.” Here obſerve, by the plain 
obvious meaning of the words in Formula, Q. 5. 
and in Teſtimony Diſp. 61. 62. Seceders are 


to be underſtood as approving this Act as a condi- 


tion, to Charles II. and all ſucceeding kings in theſe 


realms, of enjoying the exerciſe of royal power. 


Therefore, they muſt be underſtood as approving 
what this condition and oath bound the Be 
to obſerve. But, To what did it bind him? 

It bound him in his ation and calling (as a 
prince) to allow the Covenants and proſecute the 
ends of them. Now, how could a prince, as ſuch, 
extirpate Popery, and Prelacy, ſuperſtition; hereſy, 


ſchiſm and whatſoever ſhall be found contrary to 


ſound doctrine,“ without civil interference in reli- 
gious matters? How ſhall he extirpate ſchiſm, but by 
enforcing uniformity? This enforcing then the Teſ- 


timony approves. Another part of his obligation, 


was to agree for himſelf and ſucceſſors, to Acts of 
Parliament (perhaps he knew not what Acts, cer- 


tainly his ſucceſſors knew not) enjorning the Solemn 


League and Covenant, and ully eftabliſhing Preſby- 
terian Government, &c. This part of the condition 
too Seceders here approve, and ſo declare it their 


judgment, that all kings ſhould be obliged, and 


ſhould fulfil the obligation to enjoin, as a prince, with 


his Parliament, the Covenant, and to enforce, as a 


prince, the injunCtion: to concur, as a prince, in 


the full Parliamentary eſtabliſhment of religion, and, 


as a prince, to execute that eſtabliſhment. Such 


are the qualifications required, in the judgment of 


WO the 
* Solemn League, Art. 2. 
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the teſtimony, of the firſt officer of the ſtate. And 


ſuch, or ſimilaf, it reckons proper to be required 
in all who enjoy inferior places of power and truſt. 
The approbation of the above Act ſeems, of it- 
ſelf, ſufficient to bind on the Seceſſion-Teſtimony, 
a charge of the approbation of intolerant princi- 
ples, eſpecially when taken as connected with the 
other matters approved as ſteps of Reformation. It 
is true indeed, the Teſtimony, p. 62. grants that 
ſome things might be defective, or wrong, in the 
chief reforming period; but ſurely ſuch parts as are 
mentioned with expreſs approbation, cannot be 
ranked among thoſe things which are confeſſed to 


be wrong. In this ſame Q. 5. of Formula, the an- 


ſwerer declares his diſapprobation of the ſeveral 
ſteps of defection, condemned in the Teſtimony, 
with the grounds of condemnation ſtated in it, p.65. 
The giving up of the civil ſecurities and ratifications 


of the work of Reformation is condemned, p. 66. 


The toleration of ſectarians, by Oliver Cromwell, 


is condemned as introducing laxneſs in principle and 


Practice; and paving a way for general apoſtacy. This 
toleration is condemned, not becauſe flowing from 


civil authority, not becauſe it endangered the civil 


rights of men; but becauſe it took off the reſtraints 
on profeſſion which the Covenants had impoſed. 
In pages 82. and ſeq. the toleration by James II. 


1686, is condemned, not merely becauſe it reſted 


on his ſupremacy, but becauſe it abrogated and pull- 


- ed down the Penal Statutes, thoſe hedges of Refor- 


mation; and becauſe, June 1687—« All penal and 
ſanguinary laws, made againſt any for non-con- 


formity to the religion eſtabliſhed by law—or 
the exerciſe of their reſpective religious rites and 


ceremonies, are ſtopped, ſuſpended and diſabled, 


and a liberty is granted to all the ſubjects, to wor- 
. | WE Fn, ſhip 


41 
ſhip God in their own way and manner.” — The 
above boundleſs and illimited toleration was, no 
doubt, contrary to the principles of the Church of 
Scotland, contained in her Confeſſion of Faith, and 
Larger Cat.” —See Conf. 20. 4. 23. 3. Larger Cat. 
109. Theſe ſteps of defection, from our Covenant- 


ed Reformation Vor the particular reaſons and grounds 
condeſcended on—the Preſbytery judge. their duty to 


teſtify, and bear witneſs againſt.” —p. 84. 85. 

The Revolution Parliament is blamed, becauſe 
the * Legal ſecurities given to this church, in that 
covenanting period, from 1638 to 1650, are over- 
looked and paſſed by.” —Becauſle, by the ſame Parlia- 
ment, * Prelacy is never conſidered as contrary to 
the word of God, and abjured by our Covenants;” ſo 
that „ it is a righteous, juſt, and holy diſpenſation 
of Providence—that our noblemen, barons, and 
burgeſſes (for neglecting ſuch a golden opportunity) 
ſhould for ever be deprived of the opportunity of 
acting by themſelves in a Parliamentary capacity“ 

In p. 87. The excluſion of the oath of the Cove- 
nant, as a teſt of allegiance to the ſovereign, is 
condemned. The General Aſſembly, in 1689 and 
90, are condemned, becauſe they did not expreſsly 
approve the Covenanted Reformation—from 16 38 
to 1650. 

P. 92: The Union is blamed, becauſe it left the 
Engliſh Parliament free to act in favour of the 
Church of England, in England, and did not urge 
the terms of the Solemn League: And the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly is blamed for a defect in zeal againſt 


ſaid conceſſion. 


Upon the ſame principles, the toleration of 
D 2 Epiſcopals 


* And was it then the province and buſineſs of Parliament, to 
conſider and decide upon Prelacy as contrary to the word of. God!?“ 
So the Seceſſion Teſtimony teaches, P. 87 


— 40 } 
Epiſcopals in Scotland, in the uſe of the Engliſh 
Liturgy 1712, by which, magiſtrates were prohi- 
bited, under pain of a fine, from diſturbing, or 
forcibly interrupting public worſhip, is condemned, 
p- 94, 95, as „ An almoſt boundleſs ces, 
by which the government and diſcipline of the 
Church were exceedingly weakened, and a wide 
W d4dcor opened for laxneſs in principles. —TFolerations 
l | of this kind are contrary to the word of God, and 
ny to the prineiples of this Church. [Conf. 20, 4. 23, 3, 


= and the anſwer to the queſtion in the Larger Cate- 
|" chiſm, What are the fins forbidden iu the ſecond com- / 
5 mandment?*—This boundleſs toleration 1s a ſtroke oa 
and judgment on this land.“ on 

Here the Seceſſion-Teſtimony evidently "FAN ler 
That the diſcipline of the Church, againſt Difenters, WP" 


1 ought to be ſupported by the coercive powwer of the Wl 
* civil ruler: And if this be withdrawn, ſaid diſci- MW fu. 
Wl! | phne is finfully weakened. — That the opening awide ot! 
1 | - door for laxneſs in principle, by withdrawing the ſame 

. cCcCoereive power, is a fin and heavy judgment on a by 
Anand. — That Conf. 20.4. and 23, 3. and Larger Cat. of 
. 6 109. do indeed ſtand oppofed to what is now called th 
1 the doctrine of religious liberty. — That the granting WW ®: 
i of the-enjoyment of worthip, is finful; and liberty 5 
„ of worſhip in a nation, a judgment. Theſe errone- m. 
ix _ ous points however, were, according to the obvious A 


meaning of the words, approved in an implicit an- ſo! 
ſwer to Q. 5. of Formula, in the Ordination Vows. 1e 

A fimilar approbation is given of a paſſage, p. 144, 
where it is lamented, « Though Popiſh errors and e 

deluſions abound more and more, and the abomi- 

nable idolatry of the maſs, is openly frequented in 

| | many corners of the land; yet, no proper nor effec= r, 
1 tual remedies are employed againſt this growing ny 
|| evil: And particularly, — is not 
duly t 
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duly exerciſed againſt Papiſts, according to former: | 


laudable acts and. conſtitutions of this Church.” 


Was it then, indeed, the opinion of the firſt Seced- 


ers, that a Preſpyterian Church ought: to exerciſe 
diſcipline againſt Papiſts, fo as ectually to prevent 
them from openly frequenting maſs;. and that thoſe 
Acts which employed the coercive aid of the civil 


power, for: ſuch a purpoſe, were indeed laudable? 


So the Teſtimony teaches. 
Much more, to the ſame purpoſe, might be ex- 


tracted from this. Teſtimony; but what has been. 


adduced, will be to ſome readers more than ſuffi- 
cient for fixing the charge of an intolerant tendency 


on it, and the charge of virtually approving into- | 
lerant doctrine on thoſe who, in a ſolemn vow, 


profeſs, as is done in this fifth queſtion of the For- 
mula. The ſame point ſeems to be proved, with 
ſufficient evidence, from the conſideration of the 
other queſtions already ſtated. 


It is indeed alleged, that this charge is obviated 


by Q. 11: of the ſame Formula; but how very void 


of foundation this allegation is, will appear from 


the queſtion itſelf, which is; « Are you. ſatisfied: 
with, and do you purpoſe to adhere to, and main- 


tain the principles, about the preſent Civil Govern- 
ment— which are declared, and. maintained, in the 


Aſſociate Preſbytery's Anſwers to Mr. Nairn's rea- 


ſons of diſſent, with the defence thereto ſub- 


joined?“ hy . 


Nov, either this queſtion does, or does not; ac- 
cord with the doctrine already ſhewn to = involved 


D 3 in 


* The deſign of the paper here referred to was laudable. In 
it, Seceders vindicate their conduct, in their ſubjection to the 
lawful commands of the Civil Ruler, though not a Covenanter, 
nor poſſe ſſed of ſuch qualifications as the Covenants required; and 


evince its propriety. NW this view of the paper 1 have no 
ob) JeQlion.. 
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in fome of the preceding queſtions. If it does not 
ſo accord, the Formula, taken as one engagement, 


ts, in part, felf-contradiCtory; and one part of the 
Solemn Vow inconſiſtent with others. This, how- 


ever, would. be mending the matter at too great 


expence, and fo will not be granted. But, if it 
be not granted, it muſt appear that whatever has 
been truly charged on the other parts of the For- 
mula, will remain valid, netwithſtanding this quel- 


tion. Indeed, by examining the anſwers to which 


the queſtion refers us, we find the ſame intolerant 
doQrine involved, or approved, though, in the ſame 
anſwers ſome of its native inferences are indeed con- 
demned. P.274, „ The Preſpytery acknowledge 
that the prefeſſion, defence, and maintenance of the 
true religion in doctrine, worſhip, diſeipline, and 
Preſbyterian Church government, agreeable unto, and 
founded on the word of God -was received by the 
fundamental conſtitution of the civil government in 
reforming periods; which deed of conflitution in all 
moral reſpects, is morally unalterable, —becauſe of 
its agreeablenes to the Divine will revealed in the 
word.” Whoever cannot difcern here, a plain appro- 
bation of a legal uniſormity, which may ſecure, by the 
civil arm, the maintenance of the profeſſion of hat 
is termed the true religion, ſeems unwilling to be 
convinced. We have already ſeen; however, that 


uch uniformity cannot be ſecured without into- 


lerance. 
Farther, we have ſeen that the National: Covenant 
and Solemn League were indeed intolerant in their 


nature and uſe. But in theſe anſwers, p. 268, 
we find, „ The Preſbytery has not he leaſt objec- 


lion to the old form of our Covenants; as. very ſuit- 
able unto the time wherein they were framed,” &c. 
And, upon the whole, ONS as  praftſed by 
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the firſk Seceders, « Is a plain and expreſs renova- 
tion of the whole matter and meaning of our Cove- 
nants, in an accommodation to our circumſtances.” 

Thus then, as far as circumſtances allow, there is a 
renovation of all the parts (intolerant and otherwiſe) 
of the Covenants, and an approbation of the whole. 
Again, p. 282, we find the impoſition of the coro- 
nation oath approved, by which the king was bound 
to allow and proſecute the ends of the Covenants. A- 
gain, p. 287, « A wide door was opened to error 
and profanity, by an almoſt boundleſs toleration.“ 
hut it would be tedious and improper to cite eve- 
ry paſſage which tends to ſhow that theſe anſwers 
do involve the erroneous doctrine in queſtion. We 
may attend to that one paſſage on which the great- 
eſt dependence for obviating the charge is laid. 
It is in the Difplay, page 311. 

« 'The public good of outward and common or- 
ger, in all reaſonable ſociety, unto the glory of God, 
is the great and only end which thoſe inveſted with 
magiſtracy can propofe in a fole refpect unto that 
office. And as in profecuting this end civilly, ac- 
_ eording to their office, it is only over mens good and 
evil works that they can have any. infpection; ſo, 
it is only over thefe which they muſt needs take 
cognizance of, for the ſaid public good; while, at 
the ſame time, l doing ſo muſt be in ſuch a man- 
ner, and proceed fo far allenarly, as 19 requiſite for 
that end; without aſſuming any lordſhip directly 
over men's confciences, or making any encroach- 
ment upon the ſpecial privileges and buſineſs of the. 
Church. And moreover; as the whole inſtitution. 
and end of their office are cut out by, and lie with- 
in the compaſs of natural: principles, it were ab- 
_ Ard to ſuppoſe. that there could, or ought: to be 
any exerciſe thereof to its end, in the foreſaic 
circumſtances, | 


I 
circumſtances, but what can be argued for, and de- 
fended from natural principles: as indeed, there is 


nothing eſpecially allotted and allowed unto magiſtrates, Y 
by the word of God, and the Confeſſions of the reform- 
ed churches, but het can be ſo.” Were the former 6 
part of this quotation, down to what is printed 1 m * 
Italics, to ſtand alone, though there is in it a cau- 8 
tiouſneſs of expreſſion, which might lead to ſuſpect 0 
à difference of ſentiment on the ſubject, among x 


thoſe who were concerned in framing theſe anſwers; 
yet it might ſtand for a pretty unexceptionable de- 1 
claration of ſome of the leading principles of reli- , 
gious liberty. This part, however, cannot be fairly 
taken alone, but muſt be taken along with that 
part which is printed in [talics: for by none of the 
rules of interpretation are .we at liberty to disjoin. 
one part of the ſame ſentence from another, for 
ſupporting our favourite hypotheſis. Yet, unleſs we 
were thus to disjoin the parts of the ſame ſentence, 
all that can be gathered from the above quotation 
is, that what is allotted and allowed to the magiſtrate, | 
by the Confeſſions of the reformed churches, ſuch. | 
as, Thal it is bis duty, and by his coronation oath, he © 
ought to be bound to proceed, by his civil powwer, againſt 
ſuch as publi ifh opinions, or maintain practices conceru- 
ing faith or worſhip, contrary to ibe known principles of 
Chriſtianity, or to the power of godlingſs* . Alps, to 
take order, that unity be preſerved in the Church, and 
that the truth of God be kept pure and entire; that all 
blaſphemies aud hereſies be ſuppreſſed; all corruptions 
and abuſes in. worſhip and diſcipline prevented or re- 
formed; and all the ordinances of God duly ſettled, ad- 
miniſtered, and obſerved}.—That.all theſe offices, and 
others 3 allotted and allowed him by the Con- 
kfeſſions of the reformed churches, may be argued. 


for 


. Con. 20. 4. | · Con. 23, 3. 
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for, and defended from, as they lie within, the compaſs 


of natural principles: and fo that they do indeed be- 
long to the duty of the civil magiſtrate. This is 
the very intolerant principle all along complained 


of; and hence the Anſwers to Mr. Nairn, and par- 


ticularly this paſſage in them, are of no uſe for ob- 
viating the charge of a ſpirit of intolerance, on that 
ſyſtem of adherence to the covenanted Reformation, 
which the firſt Seceders adopted. e 
We have indeed, in the above quotation, a fad 


inſtance of the degree of impropriety into which 


very godly and wiſe men (for ſuch the firſt Seceders 
muſt be thought) may be led by their attachment 
to principles once received. It ſeems to have been a 
principle among them, that the fandards are invio- 
lable: alſo, that verbal uniformity in profeſſion is indiſ= 
penſible. Now, though it is indicated in the above paſſ- 
age, not obſcurely, and more clearly elſewhere, that 
there were different or oppoſite ſentiments on the 
ſubject among them; yet they found means to uſe 


a form of expreſſion on the ſame ſubject, in which 


both parties could concur. For ſuch a concurrence L 
cannot probably account otherwife than by ſup- 


_ poſing (not aſſerting) that each party reſted on that 


part of the form which expreſſed its own ſentiment; 


and ſuppoſed tliat the other part muſt bend to it in 


the interpretation. Thus, in agreeing on the paſſ- 
age quoted, the party beſt informed as to religious 
liberty, might acquieſce in the part of the paſſage laſt 
quoted, which is printed in Roman characters, as the 
key of interpretation to the whole. The party again 
which agreed in ſentiment with the ftandards, might 
acquieſce in that part which is marked in Italics, as 


the key to the whole, and ſo concur. 


It is, perhaps, in fome ſuch way as this, that 
perſons often adhere to forms by lump; the parts 
of which are inconfiſtent among themſelves, and 

| | | many 


„ 
many parts inconſiſtent with the profeſſed adher- M. 
er's real ſentiments. Such adherence or concur- 


| | a wi 

rence, however, can ſerve no good purpoſe. By it pu 

| perſons only attain to a convenient way of mutually E 
| deceiving themſelves, or each other, or the world; fre 


| of fruſtrating the only good end of any ſuch adher- Se 


| ence, and ſapping the foundations of mutual truſt the 
— in a church. But to return from this digreſſion and 10 
| anticipation. 3 | | tio 
| Beſides the examples given, others might be ad- joi 
duced to prove, that even in the Anſwers to Mr. tha 

| Nairn, the error in queſtion is to be found. The FOE 

ſame error, the diſcerning reader might diſcover in | 

| the mode of covenanting, which has been approv- lat 
| ed and practiſed by Seceders. Let it, however, he 
ſuffice to have proved, that, The adherence to public of 

forms, required of candidates for licenſe and ordination oa 

among Antiburgher-Seceders, did really, according fog 

to that plain obvious meaning of words which as pa 

neceſſary in every oath and vow, involve and contain Jas 


* an approbation of that intolerant principle, viz. That th 
| there ought to be in a nation, a national legal uniformi- 
ty in religion, ordained and enforced by civil laws and 


their ſauctions; and other doctrine connected with the ** 

| ſame. : | . fo 
| | And that there is here no miſrepreſentation, will pa 
| appear, if we conſider the writings of thoſe indi- th 
viduals who, were concerned in compoſing the pub- pr 

lic forms, and the form of adherence to them. fei 

Of the ſentiments of theſe, the reader may find a ſo; 

ſample in Mr. Wilſon's Defence of the Reforma- th 

tion Principles, page 299, 300, 302, 317, 319, ef 12 


pole in different parts of Appendix 3d, to the ge 
Diſplay of the Seceſſion-Teſtimony by Mr. Gib; lif 
though he was a much warmer friend to religious 
liberty than many of his brethren. He may obſerve, 


| 
| 
 elibi, He will find ſamples to nearly the ſame pur- 
| 10 
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to the ſame purpoſe, in England's Alarm, by Mr. 
Mr. Moncrieff. But we ſhall not detain the reader 
with quotations from theſe or other writings to this 
purpoſe. 

Having, perhaps, more than ſufficiently proved, 
from the public forms uſed among Antiburgher- 
Seceders, and their adherence to theſe forms, hae 
they were juſtly chargeable with approving the er- 
roneous doctrine, and iniquitous practice, of a na- 
tional uniformity in the profeſſion of religion, en- 
joined by civil law. I may ſtate very ſhortly, that 
the ſame charge applies with equal, or greater force 
to their Burgher brethren. 

This appears clearly from their adherence, till 
lately, to the ſame judicial Act and Teſtimony ad- 


hered to by the other party; the erroneous doctrine 


of which, on the point in queſtion, has been already 
conſidered. It appears, alſo, from their conſtant aſ- 
ſertion, that they are not diſſenters from, but true 
partizans and friends of the religion authorized bß 
law in Scotland, and ſteady adherents to it. That 

they alone, and not the pretended National Church, 
are obſerving the true legally authorized religion. 

It appears from their defence of the religious 
clauſe of the Burgeſs-oath, in which, on the tame 
foundation, though they be, and deſign to abide, ſe- 
parate from the Judicatories of the National Church, 
they contend a Seceder may ſwear as follows: « I 
proteſt before God and your Lordſhips, that J pro- 
feſs and allow, with my heart, the true religion pre- 
ſently profeſſed within this realm, and authorized by 
the laws thereof: I ſpall abide thereat and defend the 
ſame to my life's end.”+ This, according to them, 1s 
no more than ſwearing that the perſon is a ſincere 
Seceder, and intends to remain fo all the days of his 
life, I need not inquire whether their Lordſhips 

underſtand 


t Thoſe who 3 their own religion to be the only one 


—— _ — 
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„ 
underſtand this clauſe of the oath in the ſame ſenſe. 


But here is certainly an approbation of the autho- 
rizing by law a national religion. The uſe of ſuch 


an oath, indeed, is a part of the enforcement of a - 
national uniformity in religion; and to vindicate 
fuch uſe of the oath, as theſe Seceders have done, 


is an approbation of this enforcement of uniformity. 
Theſe obſervations, and many more, will readily 
occur to any one who will take the trouble of ex- 
amining the re-exhibition of the Seceſſion-Teſti- 
mony, “ publiſhed by order of the Aſſociate Synod,” 
1779.* .But the error appears moſt obviouſly in the 
Appendix. Here ſeveral pieces of ſinful conduct are 
charged on the General Aſſembly. Among others, 
that they “ have perſevered in diſmiſſing from their 
bar, without adequate cenſure, ſuch of their members 


as were impeached of palpable and grofs errors; as is 


evident from the following inſtances.” — What were 
ſome of theſe gro/s errors ? | 
Mr. John Glaſs—taught, and publicly aſſerted, 
cc That the kingdom of Iſrael was of an ecclefiaſti- 
cal nature. That our Covenants, National and So- 
lemn League, were an unwarrantable confounding 
and blending of Church and State with one another: 
hat the civil magiſtrate hath no more power in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, than the meaneſt private Chriſ- 


„ „„ | 
Dr. William Wiſhart aſſerted and publiſhed — 


« That the civil magiſtrate hath no power to puniſh 
hereſies of any kind; but, that his juriſdiction 
reacheth to thoſe crimes only, which are commit- 
ted againſt the ſtate: and, that all men ought to 
have a liberty to ſpeak and write as they pleaſe; 

provided 


authorized by law; and ſwear to abide by it, as ſo authorized, are 
certainly to be reckoned friends to legal eſtabliſhments of reli. 
gion. | . - 

* See title page + Page 168, 
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provided their ſentiments do not endanger the wel- 


fare of civil ſociety.” ““ 

Theſe ſentiments, reader, the Burgher Aſſociate 
Synod, in 1779, reckoned palpable and grofs errors. 
They muſt then hold the oppoſite as true. They 
muſt hold.it true, for example, That the civil Magi- 


Hrate hath power to puniſh herefies:—that his juriſ- 


diftion reacheth to other crimes beſides thiſe which are 
committed againſt the State: and that all men ough C not 
Zo have a liberty to write and ſpeak as they pleaſe, even 
though their ſentiments do not endanger the welfare of 

civil fociety: that all the blending and confounding 7 
the church and the fate with one another, to be found 
in the National Covenant and Sslemm League, were 
warrantable : that the civil magiſirate hath, even in ec- 
cle ef ſaſtical matters, a ſuperiority of power, In the Tame 


ſpirit we find,p.181, a condemnation of tolerations, 


and from the ſame book much more to the ſame 
purpoſe might be adduced. Quite agreeable, alſo, 
are the ſentiments publiſhed by Mr. Brown of Had- 


dington, in his letters on toleration throughout, 


Such is the doctrine taught in the lateſt publications 


of general authority among this party of Seceders: 
and they do not even ſoften the matter as their 
brethren do, by a queſtion in their Formula, re- 
ferring to the anſwers to Mr. Nairn. | 
Although, however, the error in queſtion makes 
ſo great a figure in the forms which, till lately, con- 


ſtituted the public profeſſion of both parties of Se- 


ceders, it would be doing great injury to the indi- 
viduals of either party, to ſuppoſe the ſentiments 
of them all tainted with the ſame error. Many of 
both Een have, af late, ſeen reaſon to deviate 

. E „ 


„ee 6 


+ Charity forbids to ſuppoſe that this error was obſerved to 
be ſuch, at the time of publiſhicg either the Teſtimony, or the 
Re-exhibition „or long before an alteration was deſired. 
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in their opinion from the forms on this point, and 
to adopt the condemned ſentiments of Mr. Glaſs 
and Dr. Wiſhart, above quoted, believing with the 
former, That the kingdom of Iſrael was of an ec- 


cleſiaſtical nature:” and ſo, that the examples un- 


der the Old Teſtament, of magiſtrates puniſhing 
perſons for idolatry and blaſphemy, ought not to be 
imitated under the goſpel; nor ſuch imitation ap- 
proved by the church, therefore, «That our Cove- 
nants, National and Solemn League, were an un- 
warrantable confounding and blending of church 
and ſtate,” —and, « That the civil magiſtrate hath 
no more power in eccleſiaſtical matters than the 
meaneſt Chriſtian:” and with the latter, «That the 
civil magiſtrate hath no power to puniſh here- 


ſies of any kind; but that his juriſdiction reacheth 


to thoſe crimes only, which are committed againſt 


the ſtatez and that all men ought to have a liberty 


to ſpeak and write as they pleaſe, provided their 
ſentiments do not endanger the welfare of civil ſo- 


ciety.” Such are the ſentiments of many of thoſe, 


who, not long ago, believed that the civil magiſtrate 
« hath authority, and it is his duty to take order, 
that unity and peace be preſerved in the church; that 


the truth of God be kept pure and entire; that all 


blaſphemies and hereſies be ſuppreſſed, and all cor- 
ruptions and abuſes in worſhip or diſcipline prevent- 
ed or reformed.” —So that, by an happy increaſe of 
knowledge, they are come, after a great example, 
to preach the faith which once they deſtroyed. 

That ſuch an increaſe of knowledge, and change 
of ſentiment has really taken place, may be clear- 
ly evinced by the writings of miniſters, both among 


the Antiburghers and Burghers. So early as the 


year 1771, Mr. Hall, a miniſter in London, of the 


latter NN in a pamphlet entitled, An Impartial 


urvey 
Wo Gal. 1. 23- 
\ 
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Survey; or, Tekel, wrote clearly on the ſubject. 
Speaking of the church of Scotland fitting down on 
the revolution eſtabliſhment, he aiks, „Could the 
church warrantably fit down on any legal ęſtabliſb- 
ment whatever, ſuppoſing it to have b2en as good 
and perfect as any human eſtabliſhment could be? 
I deny it.. A church built upon tradition, for- 
mer reformations, acts of civil eſtablithment, or 
any thing human, 18 not the church of Chriſt as far 
as ſhe does ſo, but a building of men.” And he wiſhes 
to ſee the « independence and conſtitution of the 
Chriſtian church, explained and defended, upon 
principles that have no relation to the purity and 
propriety of any legal ſecurity by Parliament what- 


ever.”* cc The utmoſt ambition of Chriitians,” as 


to their concern with civil powers, e ſhould be con- 
fined to this,” that under them, « Ty may lead 
peaceable lives in all godlineſs and honeity.%} 

This author quotes a Mr. Grahan, an Anti- 


burgher miaiſter, who had written to the ſame pur- 


pole before him. The ſame Mr. Graham, tome 
time after, publiſhed a volume of ſome fize, in 
condemnation of all legal eſtabliſhments that ever 
have exiſted ſince the propagation of Chriſtianity, 
and evincing the. abſurdity and perniciouſneſs of 
the very principles of their conſtitution. This 
work abundantly proves, that this author's mind 
was Changed, as ue have ſaid; while its favourable 
reception, proved the fame thing, with reſpect to 
many of his own, and other parties. 

Soon after this publication, an overture on tlie 
ſubject was formed, and brought in due courſe be- 
fore the general Synod: of the Antiburghers. This 


_ overture was to be an exception from, or explana- 


tion of, Conf. 20. 4. and 23. 3. Its ſum is as fol- 
lows: i bs 


= 7 | „ The 
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c The right of private judgment in matters of 
religion, is the natural and common right of man, 
ſacred and unalienable—as every man has a right to 
form, fo (demeaning himſelf peaceably as a citizen) 
alſo, explicitly and openly to avow his ſentiments, 
and aſſociate with others for celebrating ordinances 
in his own way. The goſpel abhors all methods of 


compulſion; to the civil magiſtrate, profeſſing 


Chriſtianity, has, in matters of rehgion, no more 
than a private judgment like the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, and therefore, can have no right to ſtep 
beyond the linnts of that province, in the encou- 
ragement of even evangelical truth and holineſs; nor 
in the diſcouragement of the oppoſite errors and 
corruptions.—The moſt godly civil magiſtrate may 
not beſtow on the church as a body, nor upon her mi- 
niſters or members, as individuals, however pure ſhe, 


or holy they may be, any ſuch favours or privileges, 


as may infringe on the juſt rights and privileges of 


thoſe who may diſſent from her: Nor, may he po- 


fitively puniſh any peaceable ſubjects, for holding, 
or teaching, what he, or the church of which he is 
a member ſhall judge to be herefy, error, or ſchiſm; 
for the ſum of all competent to the civil magiſtrate, 
with reſpect to even the true church is, to protect 
her as a ſociety, and her members as men and citi- 


Zens, in the quiet enjoyment of that liberty where- 
with Chriſt hath made them free.“ | 


Theſe ſentiments met the views of many Seced- 
ers. It was, however, impoſſible to reconcile them 
to the public forms, or to the adherence by which 
theſe forms were approved in the Seceſſion. 

Here then, was an cbuicus inconſiſtency. betaueen 


real ſentiments, and public profeſſion. The real ſen- 
timent was, © Every perſon has a right peaceably 


to form, and alſo publicly to avow, his ſentiments, 
however falſe; and worſhip accordingly in his own 
| way.” 


1 
way.” The public profeſſion by ſolemn vow was, 


For publiſhing ſuch opinions, or maintaining ſuch pr de- 


tices as are contrary to the known principles of Cori Miau- 


ty, concerning faith, worſhip, or converſation; or to the 


power of godlineſs—perſons may be called io account, aud 
proceeded againſi—by the power of the civil magiſtrate. 


The ſentiment was, „ The civil magiltrate, pro- 


feſſing Chriſtianity, has, in matters of religion, no 
more than a private judgment, like the meaneſt of 


his ſubjects; and therefore, can have no right to 


ſtep beyond the limits of that province, in the en- 
couragement of even evangelical truth and holineſs, 


nor in the diſcouragement of the oppolite errors 


and corruptions.” 
Profeſhon. The civil magi iftrate—hath authority, 


and it is his duty to take order, that unity and peace be 


preſerved in the church; that the truth of God be kept 


pure and entire; that all  blaſphemies and Heręſies be ſup- 
preſſed; all corruption in worſhip and diſcipline, pre- 


vented or reformed—all the ordinances of God duly ſet- 


tled and obſerved. He hath power to call & ee | 
to provide that what is tranſacted at them, be accord-- 


ing to the word of God. 


It were eaſy to multiply inſtances of contraſt, by: 
adducing paſſages from different parts of the Cove-- 


nants, Act and "Teſtimony, &c. ſimilar to the two 


above quoted from the Conf. and oppoſing them to 
the different ſentiments of the above overture. It 


ſeems pretty evident, that no perſon who approved 


the overture, could profeſs as in Formula, Q. 2. 
To „ believe the whole doctrine contained in the 
Conf.— to be founded on, and agreeable to the word 
of God:“ Nor, according to the other queſtion, his 
adherence to the Covenants and Teſtimony, with- 


aut equi vocation and mental reſer vation. 


Theſe, however, are quite incongruous to the 


ver nature of an oath and vow, and ſubverſive of 
| E 3 | . 


? 
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? 
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the ends of a public profeſſion; for, as we have al- 
ready quoted, from an overture publiſhed by or- 
der of the Synod of Glaſgow, « Confeſſions, Creeds 
and- Catechiſms” (if at all) —« are to be received, 


fubſcribed-and adhered to, in their plain and obvi- 


ous meaning; without equivocation or mental re- 
ſervation: and, to ſubſcribe, or profeſs our belief of 


articles, which we judge unſeriptural, for the ſake 


of peace or worldly advantage, is a moſt unpardon- 


able outrage againſt Chriſtian inter and common 
honeſty.“ 

To avoid the profiice of this unpardonable ne 

and alſo, that they might forſake error, Seceders of both 


parties, who awere enlightened in the doftrine of religious 


liberty, were under an abſolute necęſſity of changing ei- 


ther their. public forms, or their mode of profeſſing ad. 


 herence to theſe forms, or to abandon ſuch forms entirely. 


This. neceſſity might ſerve to juſtify both theſe 


parties in the changes. they are meditating and 
making in their public profeſſion; for ſurely, ſcarce- 


ly any change will produce worſe than the habitual 


outrage of iam ſincerity and common honeſty. 


To illuſtrate the neceſſity of fuch a change, to 
urge it, and to-vindicate that party who were then 
meditating it, the following pamphlet was intend- 


. ed, at its firſt publication, in September 1794. Its 


preſent re- publication may be uſeful for the ſame 


purpoſes ſtill. It will apply, with a very few ex- 


ceptions, equally to either party: and, though ſome 


retractations may-feem proper, yet, perhaps, ſome- 


what will remain worthy the attention of either 
parts. ang of _ the friends. of —_— == its 


An 
Ihe pam phlet was enn | | 
« 4 Candid Inquiry into he's pints of 0 f Public | vel 


Sin, or; Animadverſrons on Exiſting Circum * 
ren — By one of themſelves.” 
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PREFACE. 


HEN one puts pen to paper, on the mea- 
' * ſures of his own party, he is expected to 
defend, wrthout exception, every one of them; and 
he who deviates will need an apology; for he ſeems 
inconſiſtent, and a falſe friend. This concluſion is 
not always well founded. A true friend once had 
reaſon to ſay, Am become your enemy, becauſe I 
tell you thetruth ? ©« But the truth ought not to be 
ce told in ſuch manner: This is telling in Gath, and 
« publiſhing in Aſtelon.“ Theſe words might have 
tes were it not that nothing in a public religious 
profeſſion can, or ought to be ſecret. The matters 
blamed in the following pages it is impoſſible to hide: 
and it ſeemed the moſt friendly office the writer 
could perform, to expoſe their malignity, that they 
may be relinquiſhed. To the preſent manner he 
ſeemed limited in the performance of this office. 


He is a real friend to the party; but ſo much the 


more earneſtly laments exiſting abuſes. Though he 
ſees theſe, however, he is not at liberty to leave 
the communion, for two reaſons: He cannot find 


another connection exempted from ſimilar, or great- 
er abuſes; and he dare not exclude himſelf from com- 


munion with the Church of Chriſt. At any rate, 


before any ſtep of ſeparation ought to be taken, ſome _ 


attempt to obtain relief ſeems neceſſary. Theſe re- 
marks are intended as of that nature; and the man- 
ner chofen ſeemed beſt calculated for extenſive ap- 
plication, and indeed the only one competent to a 
perſon in a private capacity. The ſubſcription is 
omitted, not becauſe the writer would fear to * 

| alt. 


„ 


all he has written, but becauſe ſuch an appearance 


would ſeem to ſome not ſuitable for him, and leaſt 
his inſignificance, real or ſuppoſed, ſhould fruſtrate 
his deſign. (If the truth be told, no matter wio 
tell it). If ſome things ſeem unguarded, or too 
ſtrongly expreſſed, let the importance of the ſub- 
ject, and his concern in it, plead his apology. If any 
thing be exaggerated, let it be clearly pointed out, 
he will be happy to retract, and would refoice in a 
demonſtration that all his complaints are utterly 


groundleſs*, But whatever is true and important 


he expects will obtain cognizance. | 
| | Sanguine 


NOTES AND RETRACTATIONS. 


Such retractation accordingly is thought neceſſary in the re- 


publication, and ſo is offered in Notes as it has been previouſly, 
to thoſe concerned, in a more private manner, Thoſe things on- 
ly are retracted, however, whidh ſeem to hear too hard on Se- 
ce ders: others equally untenable, according to the new-ground 
taken in the ſequel, are omitted, But the ſequel will ſhow that 
they are not, therefore, to be reckoned the author's preſent ſen- 
timents. | Fe | „„ 

The following retractations were given, and are ſtill to be 
underſtood, in connection with the following Propoſitions already 
illuſtrated, from the full meaning of which, nothing 1s intended 
to be retrated, | UE 

iſt, * The Weſtminſter Confeſſion, 20, 4. 23, 3; the Larger 
Catechiſm, Q. 109; the Covenants, National and 5otemn League, 
and Seceſſion Act and 'Veſtimony, in different places, do contain 
dactrine which is erroneous and intolerant,” 

24, © Seccders in their ordinary profciſions of adherence to ſaid 
Confeſſion, Catechiſm, Covenants and Teſtimony, at obtaining 


Ordination Licenſc, Baptiſm to Children, or acceſſion to a Co- 
gregation, did (at the time of writing the tract in queſtion) vir- 


tually adhere to ſaid erroneous doctrine." 

3d, * This error, ſome Scceders, both miniſters and people, did, 
at the ſame time, know, and in their writings or converſation, de- 
Clare to be ſuch; others embraced it as truth.” 

ath, «© Such of them as believed it true, were, nevertheleſs, 


chargeable, with holding and profeſſing, in ſaid adherence, a dan- 


gerous error.“ 


5th, 
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Sanguine hopes ariſe from the review of our 


Teitimony, at preſent in agitation. If any thing 


in theſe pages ſhall in any degree ſerve to guard 
the committee, who have the management of that 


matter, againſt attzmpting to heal the wound ſlightly, 


by applying to a mere palliative, or excite them to 


endeavour a radical cure, the writer will rejoice: and 
if any thing advanced ſhall ſerve to prevent diviſions 
in the church, by reconciling miniſters and others 


to ſuch ſalutary alterations as may be propoſed, his 


end will be attained. In the mean time, it ſeems 
neceſſary, till ſuch alteration be attained, that the 
exerciſe of miniſters and others be left more free; 
that a 8 conformity to doubtful rules be diſ- 


penſed 


5th, « Such as knew the ſame to be error, and yet profeſſed 


as above (2d,) were chargeable with abetting the ſame error, and 


hardening their brethren in the ſame; and, alſo, with much ob- 
vious inconſiſtency in their own religious conduct. 
6th,“ Such inconſiſtency and diſingenuity are an important 


evil. They ought not to be ſuffered in a church, but are a pro- 


per ſubje& of animadverſion.“ 
To illuſtrate and enforce the above ſentiments, che pamphlet 


was intended. So, as far as it does not exceed in ſtatement or 
ſeverity, a proper and due illuſtration of the ſame, no retracta - 


tion is intended; but as far as it does exceed in either reſpect, ſo 
far a retraQation i is intended. 


Several inſtances of ſuch exceſs have occurred, and been point - 
ed out to the obſervation of the author. In general, 


iſt, As the tract was anonymous, the ſharp animadverſions it 


contained, were the more liable to be reckoned thoſe of an ene- © 


my; and the profeſſions of friendſhip in the Preface and elſe- 
where, had a weaker claim to credit, than if the author had 
given his name. This was blameable; and might prevent the in- 


tended effect. 


An undue ſeverity and aſperity of diction, runs through 
many parts, which bears hard on the characters of miniſters and 


others, and the proper candid apologies are not ſufficiently kept 


1n view, 


3d, This apparent aſperity and harſhneſs was the more hurt- 
ful and culpable, that it was ſupported, in ſome inſtances, by 


raſh inconſiderate ſtatement and over-ſtrained reaſonings. Par- 


ticular inſtances will be marked in the following Notes. 


Cw 1 


penſed wich, This may be deemed Jiforderly; but 
it is better that order be ſacrificed to conſcience, 
than conſcience to order; better the means give way 
to the end, than the end give way to what is at beſt 
but a mean; abſurd, that means deſtructive of the 
end ſhould be continued in uſe. 

If this inquiry be reckoned by ſome improper, 


and the writer arrogant, he ſatisfies himſelf in the 


ſentiments contained in the following words: Men 
I ſaav that they walked not uprightly according to the 
truth of the goſpel, Tſaid before them all—IWhy?*—IWill 
ye ſpeak wickedly for God? Will ye talk dece _ for 
im Our rejoicing ought to be this, the te Fimony of 

our conſcience, that in famplicity and godly fincerity æbe 
have our converſation in the world, We ſhould not 
be as many who deal deceitfully with the word of God; 
but as of ſincerity, but as of God, in the fight of God, 
ſhould /peak in Chrift. . berefore, laying aft ane 
guile let us ſpeak the truth everyone to his brother. 
Let us purge out the old leaven, roots having 
our loins girt about with truth. 
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cultivate univerſally, ſtrict ſimplicity and g | 
cerity?—To this the Holy Ghoſt anſwers moſt 
- clearly in the affirmative. Thoſe who ſpeak with 


A 


CANDID INQUIRY, &. 


— 


QUERY L 


AS important queſtion, requiring an armatien 
anſwer,” is, Whether it be the duty of indivi- 
duals and ſocieties, in their religious exerciſes, to 


2 double heart and flattering lips, are the wicked. 
He who has a good proſpect of enjoying God in 
perfection, is one who ſpeaketh the truth in his 
heart. This is true of ſocieties, as well as of per- 
ſons in a religious character. Religion immediatel 

refpects Deity; but we muſt not lie for God: we 
muſt not ſpeak deceitfully even for him. In ſim- 


plicity and godly ſincerity, ſays an eminent Apoſtle, 
we had our converſation among you. 


A Jeſuit * indeed, will argue, that for the ad- 


vancing of religion, it is lawful for him to perpe- 
trate what would otherwiſe be unlawful. am not 
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tenſive as knowledge, 
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writing for Jeſuits, but for thoſe who profeſs to be 
witnefles for "Chriſt, to buy the truth and not to fell 
it, to be valiant for the truth upon the earth, to con- 
feſs Chriſt and all his ways before men. When, 


therefore, it is inquired, Whether integrity, fimph- 
city, and godly ſincerity, ought to characterize our 
religious conduct, heſitation muſt give way to un- 


doubted aſſent. 8 | 
Query 2. Ought not a religious Teſtimony to be 
impartial in the choice of its objects; and is not its 
proper object, truth or error as ſuch, ſin or duty 
becauſe ſuch? The declared motive of a Teſtimony 


is zeal for the glory of God, and againſt every thing 


which tends to diſnonour him. Every revealed truth 
of religion is important, and every oppoſing error, 
dangerous; all ſin is to be oppoſed, all duty promot- 
ed. The circumſtances which direct a Teſtimony 
againſt particular fins or errors, and in favour of par- 
ticular truths or duties, muſt be their importance, 
prevalence, danger, benefit, or the knowledge con- 
cerning them already attained by the teſtifier. 
When, therefore, known truths, of equal import- 


ance, are equally oppoſed, they have equally a claim 


for teſtimony; when known errors, of equal malig- 


nity, are equally propagated, they equally call for 


oppoſing teſtimony. The fame is true alſo with re- 


ſpect to fin and duty in conduct. Says the Pſalmiſt, 
I love thy law; but I hate every falſe and wicked 


way. I love whatever is contained in thy law: all 
thy word hath been true and ſure from the begin- 
ning. I hate every falſe and wicked way, becauſe 
falſe and wicked. So ſays every true Chriſtian; ſo 


ſays every religious ſociety, if ſuitably - exerciſed : 


and, accordingly, the Teſtimony for truth and virtue, 


\ 


Apainſt error and iniquity, will be impartial, and ex- 
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Quan 3. Whether or not is the Seceſſion Teſti- 


mony now exhibiting to the world partial and de- 


fective? To thoſe who would be faithful, this is 
an important queſtion; and it would be defirable if 
we could anſwer in the negative. I fear, however, 
the oppoſite is true. Our Teſtimony is juſtly en- 
titled, A Teſtimony for a Covenanted Reformation, 


and againſt Defection from the ſame in former and 


preſent times. If this title be juſt, our Teſtimony 
muſt be defective. Here that Reformation is ſet up 


as the ſtandard of perfection:“ yet certainly there 
might be, and there was ſomething worth attain- 


ment, and yet unattained in It. Some defection 
or ſin not pointed againſt Tt, may call for cogniz- 
ance. Our Teſtimony implics i in its title, That the 
Reformation in queſtion, embraced whatever is 
worth teſtifying for, or againſt; and that it con- 


tained nothing exceptionable or wrong. 


It muſt be granted that every teſtimony win be 
defective. It cannot properly extend farther than the 
knowledge of the teſtifier, and this knowledge is al- 
ways defective. It is ſcarcely probable that our 
fathers, compilers of the Teſtimony, ſaw no flaws 
in the Reformation; yet granting they did not, as 
circumſtances alter cafes, we now can clearly fee, 
that in that Reformation there was much defect, 


and a large quantity of impropriety; and ſo, what- - 


ever might be the caſe of our forefathers, as to us 


the Teſtimony is partial and defective. Even fup- 
poſing the Reformation a perfect buſineſs, and the 


Teſtimony at its firſt exhibition alſo perfect, it 
could not, in the courſe of things, abide ſo. New 


errors and abuſes might ariſe: they have ariſen; 


and theſe need cognizance equally with thoſe of 
2: _ earhier 


* This reaſoning is Arained; as it is unfair thus to conclude 


from the Rom terms of a ticle-page. 
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earlier origin, require equally as the former, a Teſ- 


timony; and if they be omitted, the Teſtimony 
muſt be defective. 


Farther, our Teſtimony embraces the doctrines 


and recorded practices of our Reformers as one 


Whole: as we teſtify for them, without ſtating any 
exception, our Teſtimony muſt be thus underſtood 
by the world. Now, it is very poſhble there might 


be ſome evils which required a ſpecial Teſtimony | 


againſt them, and yet have eſcaped the notice of our 
godly reformers; but as knowledge is progreſſive, 
and as we are accountable for Our knowledge; if 
it be evident, that ſomething requiring diſtinct teſ- 
timony was really omitted in the Reformation of 


our forefathers; that ſomething calling fgr aſſertion 


was neglected, or ſomething requiring oppoſition 


and condemnation was connived at or homologated; 


our Teſtimony muſt appear Defective and Partial. 


"This however may appear with additional evidence 


in our next inquiry. 


Quxxr 4. Is not our Teſtimony in many inſtan- 
ces foreign and miſapplied? 


A Teſtimony is miſapplied, or impertinent, ii it 
dwell more on matters of leſs, than on thoſe of 
greater importance. Matters of teſtimony, exiſting 
in the preſent time, muſt be more important than 
thoſe exiſting in paſt. In the preſent time we live; 
in it we are to perform the duties of our ſtation and 
relations; the matters of error and ſin which occur 
in our own days, and in our own obſervation, re- 
quire our chief attention: paſt periods are to have 
ſome, but not the whole, nor the chief regard. 

We cannot deny that our Teſtimony dwells chief- 
ly on antiquities, and alluſions to occurrences long 
paſt. This muſt indeed he the cafe with every writ- 
ten Teſtimony of long ſtanding, and not frequently 
| reviewed: 
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reviewed: in it, the paſt and more early will occupy 


the place due to what is preſent or recent. The paſt 
obtains thus not only an unjuſt preference to the 
preſent; but often monopolizes the whole attention, 


and excludes it almoſt entirely from its due regard. 
Even the limited powers of the mind prevent the 
ſtricteſt attention to both; and thus the more im- 
portant is overlooked. 

This is a growing evil. If we preſerve, in the 


written Teſtimony, all the paſt, and alſo inſert the 


recent occurrences as they happen; it would ſoon 


become ſo voluminous, that, to digeſt it in the man- 


ner requiſite to a conſcientious profeſſion, would 
be difficult, if not impoſſible. At leaſt, ſuppoſing, 
as is now the caſe, that the acknowledgment of 


the Teſtimony, is a term of communion, and this 
acknowledgment never to be made but in exerciſe 


of judgment and conſcience (as certainly ought to 
be the caſe;) a lifetime would be too ſhort to attain 
an adequate acquaintance with the Teſtimony, 
though its application to practice were out of the 
queſtion. There is perhaps too much of this at pre- 
ſent the caſe. Indeed, every written Teſtimony of 
long ſtanding, and referring to particulars, muſt be 
in ſome degree foreign; and thoſe who make it the 


ſtandard of their public profeſſion, muſt ſeem to 


ſwallow the camel, while they ſtrain at the gnat. 
'This imperfection of our Teſtimony, with reſpect 

to the preſent time, ariſes from 1ts temporary, local, 

and perſonal nature. To an impartial reader, it 


muſt appear calculated only, or chiefly, for the me- 
ridian of Scotland. It is indeed doubtful, whether 


the firſt Seceders had their views ſufficiently extend- 
ed beyond the limits of their own country. Our 


ideas ſeem to have been cramped by modes familiar, 
and which exiſted at home. This might not pre- 
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vent the propriety of the Teſtimony when firſt ex 


hibited; or its pertinency in the view of thoſe ac- 
quainted with the places, perſons, and particular 
occurrences mentioned. Eccleſiaſtical proceedings 
as to Meſſrs. Simpſon and Campbell, with all their 
minutiæ, were then recent, and in memory; the 
act concerning Captain Porteous could then be bet- 
ter judged of; the truth concerning a Mr. Nimmo, 
an affair at Cambuflang, &c. could then be more 
eaſily attained, without danger of miſrepreſentation: 
All theſe then might be proper examples of evils teſ- 
tified againſt, and were fitted to convince the mind. 
Now, however, they are leſs pertinent. It is un- 
profitable, or hurtful, to impoſe upon one deſiring 
to become a Seceder, the taik of deciding in theſe 
matters: Yet, ſuppoſing his teſtimony rational, he 
mult either ſo decide, or proceed upon the credit of 


predeceſſors (ſome of whom might be under the in- 


fluence of prejudice) or elſe accede to the Teſtimo- 


ny at random. To continue theſe references ſeems 


the leſs neceſſary, as a woful abundance of ſimilar 
matter at preſent exhibits itſelf full in our view. 
QutRyY 5. It may be proper to inquire, Whether 
our Teſtimony do not embrace ſome points material- 
ty wrong? As far as a religious Teſtimony is ſeen to 
he partial and defective, it is blameable, and needs 
amendment. The ſame is neceſſary, if it be miſ- 


applied, and foreign; but much more fo, if it be in 
any point favourable to moral eyil, to the exiſtence 


or continuance of abuſe. 'The title of our public 
Teſtimony avows, that we approve of the Reforma- 


tion, Covenants, and Weſtminſter Confeſſion. This 


avowal muſt be underſtood as total and unlimited; * 


for 


« The ſame impropriety. obſerved in the laſt note occurs here. 
The reaſoning is unfair: for though no part icular inſtance of im- 
propriety, in the Reformation, be mentioned in the Teſtimony, 


there is a general coufeſſion, after the approving part, that there 


might be ſome. 
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for while no exceptions are ſtated, and a general ap- 
probation declared, every fingle point comes in for 
its ſhare of the approbation, equally with every other; 
and if any one point be alleged not included, there 
is the ſame, or equal reaſon, to exclude every other. 

The matters thus totally approved, however, in- 
volve the approbation and homologating of a wicked 


junction of Church and State. Such a junction, up- 


on ſtrict ſcrutiny, cannot be vindicated from ſome 
degree of implicated blaſphemy; beſides that, it is 
injurious to men. If conſiſtent with itſelf, it muſt 
raiſe a creature to that reſpect and obſervance, which 


is the prerogative of the Deity. It generally involves 
alſo a certain degree of perſecution or oppreſhon. 


Governors, as ſuch, have nothing to beſtow on any 
claſs of ſubjects, except what is levied from the 


maſs. To aſſeſs the maſs, in favour of any claſs, 


ſeems like plundering the whole to aggrandize a 
few: it ſeems evidently unjuſt, and a wrong from 


which the faithful ought to keep free. Beſides, 


civil interpoſition in behalf of religion, except to de- 


fend rights natural and common to all, cannot be of 


importance for its advancement. Temporal favour, 
beſtowed on a particular ſect of religioniſts, ſeems 


intended to render that fect more reſpeCtable and. 


numerous. If the favour has not this effect, it is in 
a great meaſure uſeleſs, and as far as the mere tem- 
poral favour has this effect, it has a tendency to 
mar true reiigion. He who accedes to the party 


from this conſideration, appears under the influence, 
not of the love of the Father, but of love to this 
world. At the fame time, other parties ſuffer a 
glaring injuſtice. Every perſon thus ſuffers, who, 


on account of any thmg in his character purely re- 
ligious, and juſtly cognizable by God alone, is ſub- 


_ jected to temporal hardſhip, or deprived of tempo- 
ral 
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ral advantage. One of theſe, or both, ſeems neceſſary 
to a ſtate- religion; at leaſt has occurred inevery ſtate- 
religion which has hitherto appeared. his point 
it is not neceſſary to inſiſt. Thoſe for whom chiefly I 
write, Seceders“, and eſpecially their religious in- 


ſtructors, have, in general, a clear conviction of the 


unreaſonableneſs, iniquity, and pernicious tendency 
of any ſuch alliance between Church and State. 


Such alliance is, however, evidently acknow- 


ledged, with approbation, in the Covenants and 
Confeſſion for which we profeſs to teſtify. This 
cannot poſſibly be denied. As to Covenants, the 
very title National Covenant, and the numerous acts 
of parliament to which appeal is made, are for a 
thouſand proofs. To the Solemn League, Confeſ- 
fion, and Catechiſms, acts of parliament are prefixed, 


and there 1s a preliminary declaration, that by theſe 
acts the forms are ratified and eſtabliſhed. Even 
without theſe, indeed, the truth could be diſcerned | 


in the forms W | 


What was thus wrong in theſe forms, is practi- 


cally homologated, and even adopted by us, in our 
public Teſtimony. As far as we teſtify for theſe 
forms, without diſclaiming any part as objeCtion- 
able, we teſtify for every part, and for every part 
alike. But even though nothing were intrinſically 
wrong in theſe forms, or in our public Teſtimony 
to them; yet, in preſent circumſtances, we could 
not be blameleſs in ſuch an adherence. While (as 
is the caſe) on the topic of religious liberty, a num- 
ber, perhaps the majority of miniſters and people, 
are of opinions contrary to thoſe expreſſed in theſe 
forms, it 1s evidently wrong for them to maintain 


ſuch a Teſtimony+. Our 


*: So far as the author's acquaintance extended, this was the 
caſe, but this aſſtrtion was too unlimited. 
+ Unleſs it could be proved, that this inconſiſtency was obſerv- 


ſevere. 


ed and known by ſuch ate and people, the charge is too 
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Our Seceding fathers, it is confeſſed, had not 
their views of religious liberty ſufficiently enlarged. 
In compiling the Teſtimony, they uſed expreſſions 

correſpondent to their own ideas, It feems unrea- 
ſonable and inconſiſtent, that we, whoſe ideas on 
this ſubject are different or contrary, ſhould publiſh 
our Teſtimony to the world in the ſame expreſſions. 
Our Teſtimony will and muſt be received in the 
world in the native ſenſe of the expreſſions, and not 
according to any far-fetched gloſs we may put on 


them. While we endeavour to impoſe ſuch gloſles 
on the public, we expoſe ourſelves to ridicule, If 
we allow men to diſcover our ſentiments from our 


written Teſtimony, we keep them in the dark. If 
the diſcovery is to be made, by a compariſon of this 
Teſtimony with our converſation or ſermons, the 


reſult muſt be, that we are inconſiſtent and ſelf-con- 
tradictory. | 


No.reproach on our worthy neee is here in- 
tended, far leſs on thoſe who engaged in teſtifying 
againſt the inſufferable tyranny and corruption of 


the eſtabliſhed Church. I approve their intentions, 


and wiſh to bleſs God for the good he then 'did by 
them. At the ſame time, I can ſuppoſe that they 


ſaw but in part, and were defective in execution. 


Themſelves never preſumed on perfection, nor 
dreamed of immutability; and, perhaps, never that 
their ſucceſſors would lazily fit down at that point 
to which they had attained. In ſuch a ſtop, we differ 


from all reformers, and violate our engagements to 
reformation. It is the character of reformers to 


proceed. If, though comparativeiy dwarfs in talents 


or religious zeal, yet, helped by the labours, and 
raiſed on the gigantic ſhoulders of our godly prede- 


ceflors, we diſcover what was hidden from them, 
we ought to be thankful for the advantage, and to 


improve it by imitating Whatever is blameleſs in 


their 
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their conduct. In their practice, in the very act of 
ſeceding, we find a practical oppoſition to Church 
and State alliance; in their ſeparate communion, 
they gave relief againſt many of its pernicious ef- 
fects; though in the public forms, through fear, or 
ignorance, or inadvertency, they continued to a- 
vow and approve. But how far we come ſhort of 
an honeſt diſpoſition to proſecute reformation, will 
appear when. we examine our preſent mode of ex- 
| hibiting to the world our religious Teſtimony, | 

Qvzxzy 6. Is our conduct, in acceding to the 
Teſtimony, conſiſtent with ſimplicity and godly ſin- 
cerity, with that integrity which true Chriſtianity 
requires ? „ | 

When a perfon, wearied with tyranny and domi- 
nation in an eſtabliſhed Church, unable to find the 
fincere milk of the word adminiſtrated, or the ordi- 


nances and inſtitutions of Chriſt duly obſerved; of- 


fended with the want of zeal and inconſiſtency in 


various kinds of Diſſenters, wiſhes to become a Se- 


ceder, he ſignifies his intention to the Seſſion. He 
is, or ought to be, firſt inſtructed, to get acquainted 

with the Confeſſion, Catechiſms, and Act and Tefti- 
mony. When he can declare that he has conſider- 
ed theſe, his approbation of them is required; and 


this approbation muſt be profeſſed before the Seſſion, 


Perſons, who think for themſelves, often demur at 


this; yet, convinced of the importance of being in 


ſome church-communion, and in the pureſt they 
can find; they often make an effort, and chooſe 
What they think the leſs evil. In ſuch a caſe, it may 
be often a queſtion, Whether the perſon does actu- 
ally approve of every thing in this Confeſſion, Cate- 
chiſms, or Teſtimony. Nay, perhaps, many mem- 
bers of the Seſſion, or the miniſter himſelf, may 
diſapprove of ſome things in them. Poſſibly the 
acceder, or ſome of the Seſſion, may be able to 

„ . diſcern 
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diſcern in ſome of theſe ſtandards inconſiſtency. 
Approbation of what is wrong, a teſtifying againſt 
what is harmleſs or proper, may be diſcovered; and 
yet the Seſſion requires, and the acceder gives his 
approbation of the whole, without ſtating one ex- 
ception. This profeſhon of approbation is the con- 
dition of admiſhon into communion. In this gene- 
ral profeſſion, every part of the ſtandards is equally 
included. All the articles of the Confeſhon -are 
acknowledged as true; whatever the Teſtimony ap- 
proves as good; every particular condemned is diſ- 
claimed. The acceder may have his exceptions; 
but in his acceſſion he indulges a mental reſervation 
with reſpect to them. His public profeſſion em- 


braces equally theſe, as thoſe parts he with his heart 


avows. They are therefore, as far as profeſſion 
aſcertains matters, as certainly to be eſteemed his 


principles, as any other articles in his creed. Often, 


however, they are not in reality a part of his be- 
lief; not believed by the Seſſion; not even by the 
miniſter who preſides at the acceſſion“. 
When this is the caſe, there ſeems to be a dif- 
agreeable abſence of open integrity. It ſeems ſcarce- 
ly defenſible, to require and receive ſuch a profeſ- 


ſion, and ſcarcely conſcentious to give it: eſpecially 


if it be conſidered, that miniſters, ſeſſions, and ac- 
ceders, receive and give ſuch profeſhon in the name 
of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and in a ſolemn manner, 
as in the preſence of God, who cannot be deceived. 


_ Theſe conſiderations ſeem to weigh much with 


many godly perſons, who approve of us for holding 


Teſtimony, though they approve not every article 


of that Teſtimony; who prize the ſincere milk of 


the word, and approve of our ſtrict ſcriptural-dif- 


_ 105 cipline 
* This ſentence, and what precedes in the fame Query, are 
given as the only probable account of the acceder's conduct, 


conſidering his own opinion, and that of the Miniſter and Seſſion 


members. The aſſertion, however, is unguarded. 
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cipline. Many of theſe attend regularly to hear tlie 


goſpel, but cannot ſwallow the whole profeſſion. 
Some, however, are, as it were, conſtrained, by a 
ſenſe of duty, to preſent their children for baptiſm, 
to join in ſome communion, or, urged by a regard 
of the command of their dying Lord, to communi- 


cate. At ſuch a criſis, a perſon of conſcience is of. 
ten in a ſtrait between his objections, and his defire 


to join. Some give way to their objections, and join 


with a party who are leſs difficult in their prelimi- 


naries, and leſs agreeable in the reſt of their profeſ- 
ſion and practice. Others act over the belly of their 
objections, and accept the Teſtimony, as a mixture 


of ſweet and bitter. The conſideration, that the mak-. 


ing of this profeſſion is ſoon over, and that afterwards 


the perſon is in agreeable connections, has here con- 


fiderable weight. It is true, that remaining in the 
communion 1s, virtually, a continuance of the pro- 
feſſion; but as this is leſs explicit, ſo it is leſs at- 
tended to by perſons concerned. It moſt frequently 
happens, however, that ſuch perſons have occaſion 


to preſent their children in baptiſm, and then the 


explicit declaration of profeſſion is again neceſſary“. 

Query 7. Whether integrity and truth are the 
characteriſtics of this tranſaction? When a parent 
applies for baptiſm to his child, preſents it, and ob- 


tains the adminiſtration of that ordinance; is there 


no treſpaſs againſt ſimplicity and godly ſincerity in 
the whole tranſaction? Are the public declarations 
made, the expreſſion of the thoughts of the heart? 


Here the profeſſion is public: it is ſolemn. What 


is declared, is before God and many. witnefles of 
mankind. Previous to the adminiſtration, the pa- 
rent converſes with the miniſter in private, gives 

5 | cognizance 
This paragraph alſo, is an inference from the known opi - 
nions of the perſons making profeſſion, compared with their con- 
duct, on the occaſions mentioned. The inference ſeems native; 


but it ought to have been ſtated more explicitly as an inference, 


Ws 
cognizance of his principles, of his knowledge, of 
his church-memberſhip. In this converſation he, 


perhaps, ſtates ſome objections to the public pro- 
feſſion about to be required, and the miniſter either 


attempts to remove them, or allows their validity. 


In private, the miniſter may concede, that there are 
ſome things exceptionable in the public forms; but 
he in general will rather attempt to explain away 
the exceptionableneſs. Such explanation is often 


_ uſed in theſe caſes; but is little more ſatisfactory, 


than that offered to prove, that one may ſubſcribe 
the 39 Articles though he be an Arian or Socinian; 
or to prove the conſiſtency of a Seceder, when he 
ſwears the Burgeſs Oath. But this explication, 
lame as it may be, is not allowed in public. Indeed, 


it perhaps is as well to be private, In public, the 


parent, after profeſſing his defire, and in this pro- 


feſſion ſignifying his belief of what is the deſign of 
baptiſm, in our general practice, profeſſes * faith, 


and avows his obligation to duty. 
In the profeſſion of his faith, he, among oth 


things, avows the Weſtminſter Confeſſion to be 


founded on the word of God, and to be the confeſſion 
of his faith. And this 8 makes no diſtinction 


between articles more or leſs important, more or 
leſs proper: and far leſs can it poſſibly bear, that the 


perſon diſbelieves any part of the whole. In the ſame 


manner, he avows his approbation of the Syſtem of 


Diſcipline, Form of Church-government, and Di- 
rectory for Worſhip. He alſo avows his approba- 


tion-of the AQt and Teſtimony, and this approba- 


tion includes in it an unlimited approbation of the 


Covenanted Reformation“. The perſon approves of 


the Teſtimony, as it approves of the Reformation. 


Nay, he is often waned to avow his belief, that 
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the Covenants are binding on lateſt poſterity. And 
here alſo there is no limitation, not the leaſt ſuppo- 
ſition, that there may be ſomewhat improper in 
theſe forms. (I - have heard a miniſter, I believe 
without previous notice, require a parent, publicly 
to profeſs his belief of the preſent ſeaſonableneſs of 
covenanting as practiſed among Seceders; and the 
ſame miniſter declare, that ſuch an acknowledgment 
was a term of communion among Seceders. I be- 
lieve be was miſtaken. I am ſure he was ſingular, 
as to many of his brethren; and fo conſider only 
general practice.) 


By the public profeſhons above mentioned, any 


impartial obſerver, who would form his eſtimate of 


the creed of the miniſter, or parent, muſt judge, 
that neither has any objection to the leaſt matter in 


the whole Reformation, Confeſhon, Catechiſms, or 
"Teſtimony. The profeſſion now made, cannot fairly 


be interpreted into any other meaning, than an en- 


tire approbation of every thing mentioned as ap- 


proved. The belief of one God, that the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God, &c. are not more expli- 
citly declared, than the acknowledgment of the 
Confeſſion, as the confeſſion of the perſon's own 
faith. Yet, while this profeſſion is ſo unlimited, it 
is often true, that the miniſter who publicly re- 
ceives and approves this profeſſion, and the perſon 
who offers it, and perhaps the more thinking part 
of the congregation, do not approve of theſe forms 


entirely; but are convinced that the Covenanted 


Reformation was in ſome reſpects wrong; that 
ſome parts of both Confeſhon and Teſtimony are 
exceptionable. Now, in ſuch circumſtances, where 
is the ſincerity? What is the uſe of ſuch unlimited 
profeſſion? As a tranſaction of worſhip, is it not 
like a mocking of God? Is there not here a loud 
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thing in the mean time, while the ſupreme court 
has under conſideration, an overture, complaining, 
that many things are wrong, and craving amend-- 


ment“. How inconſiltent is the continuation of 


the practice? 


Some members of Synod, have been long impreſ- 
ſed with a ſtrong diſapprobation of an alliance be- 


tween church and ſtate. Many, from pulpit or 


preſs, have expoſed the wickedneſs and abſurdity 


of ſuch an alliance. At the ſame time, thefe can- 
not but diſcern that ſuch an alliance figured greatly 


in the Reformation. It is evident the tranſaction of 


covenanting, as far as it deſerves to be character- 
ized national, was in a great meaſure intended and 
uſed as a political engine. In giving unlimited Teſ- 
timony for the Reformation, members of Synod ſaw 
that there was an unavoidable homologating of this 
alliance. And indeed the whole tenor of x teſti- 
mony bewrays this. Some particular parts expreſs 
it pretty plainly. Miniſters, to whom this matter 
appeared evident, and an important evil, have wiſh- 
ed to get rid of it, and have therefore propoſed an 


overture of alteration. The final iſſue, in conſequence, 


is not yet fully knora; but that, while ſuch a caſe 


is pending, we ſhould inſiſt on the fame implicit and 


unlimited avowal of entire approbation, ſeems in- 
conſiſtent and unaccountable. Perhaps the ſame 
will appear in ſome degree true, if we enquire, 
Querr g. Whether our conduct in Covenanting, 
as this is tranſacted among us, be marked with in- 


tegrity, candour, and reaſon? And whether it be 


6 moſt 


his overture did not expreſsly complain that any thing was 
improper in the forms, but being oppoſite to theſe forms, and 
craving a change, it ſcemed to ſuppoſe ſomething wrong. 


— 


call for change; ? But laying aſide the religious view; 
to continue this unlimited  approbation of every 
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| moſt conducive to the good of the church, and edi- 
fication of her members? 

Covenanting is, to the world, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing and prominent feature of our communion. 
The tranſaction itſelf is moſt ſolemn. In this eſpe- 
cially, it would be deſirable to have our doctrine clear 
and conſiſtent, and our practice unexceptionable. 

Whether covenanting be a duty incumbent on 
Chriſtians, I diſpute not: Lo a candid mind the 
matter ſeems evident. As we «re creatures depend- 
ent on God for every thing, and poſſeſſing all our 
enjoyments from him, it is certainly our duty, in 
our hearts to be entirely devoted to his ſervice: and 


if ſo, it is duty alſo, with the mouth to glorify God 


in expreſſing this devotedneſs. This is no more than 
an honeſt man expreſſing the beſt ſentiments of his 
mind, and it amounts to the ſame thing as covenant- 
ing. If this be ſo evidently our duty as we are ra- 
tional creatures, it is much more evidently ſo, and 
our obligation much ſtronger, as we are bought 
with a price. For the fame reaſons, ſocial cove- 
nanting, in the moſt explicit manner, muſt appear 
evidently a duty. This is no more than the agree- 
ment of a number in the ſame dutiful exerciſe. 
That perſonal covenanting is the duty of every 
adult Chriſtian, and folemn ſocial eevcnanting the 
duty of Chriilians in ſociety, ſeems to me ſo evi- 
dent as to need little demonſtration; and if any be 
needed, it is abundantly given by our judicious writ- 
ers who have vindicated the duty f. 

But though the duty as to its matter be perfectly 
clear, it may be clogged with circumſtances which 
will render it impracticable. If circumſtances are 
annexed by the ſociety, which cannot be innocently 
complied with by the individual, he is barred from 
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joining in the exerciſe, and it is his duty to abſtain. 


It is the certain duty of true Chriitians, to join in 
the ſocial commemoration of the death of Chriſt; 
but if my fitting down at the Lord's table, were to 
involve in it an avowal of the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, I am not at liberty to fit down: So, tho? 
ſocial covenanting be a clear and confeſſed duty; yet, 
if I have it not in my power to join in the obſervance 
without avowing an entire approbation of the tranſ- 
actions of our fathers in the National Covenant and 
Solemn League; while, at the ſame time, my judg- 
ment diſapproves; if I muſt ſolemnly confeſs to God, 
matters as evil, which I believe in my heart are not 
ſo, and avow matters contrary to theſe to be good, 
while I eſteem them oppoſite, I am, atleaſt, excuſ- 
able, though I do not join in ſocial covenanting in 
ſuch circumſtances. In the tranſaction of covenant- 
ing, as obſerved among us, we profeſs to renew the 
Covenants of our forefathers; and the whole tranſ- 
action is gone over with circumſtances of awful ſo— 
lemnity, and as in the preſence of the Lord God. 
While the Covenant entered into by our forefa- 


 thers is reading, the Covenanters are fitting ſignify- 


in their unlimited approbation; (their hearts may 
think otherwiſe; but this is the language of their ap- 
pearance: and the idea of rene wing covenant includes 
ſo much.) By their appearance, they ſay that all 
thoſe particulars, teſtified againſt by our fathers, 
were really evil; that all of what was approved in 
their Teſtimony was really good; that al to which 
they engaged was duty, and all againft which they 
engaged was fin. They are ſignifying alfo ſtill more 
explicitly, that they do judge all theſe matters men- 
tioned in the acknowledgment of fins prefixed to our 
Bond, to be really ſins, and they engage, by ſo- 
lemn oath, to ſtruggle againſt them as really R 
| | G 3 By | 
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If public profeſſion can ſignify any thing, it cannot 
ſignify leſs in theſe inſtances, than is here ſtated. 
Now while the Covenanter is thus employed, let 
us view the exerciſe of his mindé. While his ap- 
pearance and profeſſion approve of the tranſaction of 
his forefathers, and that without limitation; perhaps 
it is his judgment, that they confeſſed as evils what 
he can neither condemn nor approve; that they con- 
feſſed ſome things as ſins, which he, according to 
his judgment, muſt have been engaged in, had he 
been preſent; that ſome things were engaged to, 
as matter of duty, which he diſapproves. While 
he profeſſes acknowledging to God as ſins the 
whole articles mentioned in our own . 
ment of ſins, he reckons many of theſe dubious :: 
good or evil, many trifling, ſome deſirable. And 
(awful!) while he, in the folemn Oath, engages to 
oppoſe, to his utmoſt ability, every of the thing; 
mentioned as evils in the aforeſaid -acknowlzdy- 
ment, he means in his heart to exert no activity #- 
gainſt ſome + of them; and others he wiſhes to pro- 
miote and advance: fas he reckons indifferent, :it 
others he rejoices 1. If particulars were neceflary, 
they might be mentioned. While the Covenanter 
profeſſedly recognizes the tranſactions of his fathers, 
and the Confeſſion as ratified and eftabliſhed by par- 
liament, he publicly avows, but ſecretly — the 
Church and State connexion which appears in that 
tranſaction, that authority which was employed by 
Parliament in eſtabliſhing, and that particular in- 


ſtance of is excrciſe interpoſed in the ratihcation. 
He 


Nhe nai here 1s very unguarded. The Covenai.to 
ought to have been limited, who abbors intt/erance, and puthib!y 
his mind might not be at the time attentive to the inconſiſter *y; 
er, he might believe there was none in either caſe, the exerc.k 
of his mind would not be as ſtated. So here the charge is raſh. 

+ Toleration as opening a door to free prof:ſlton and worin'p. 

} Repeal of Laws againſt Witchcreft. 
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He publicly confeſſes the ſinfulneſs of repealing pe- 
nal laws againſt witches, thus intimating his appro- 


bation of theſe laws, and ſorrow at the repeal; but 
in his heart he rejoices that the law is repealed, and 


abhors the ancient cruel and abſurd ſtatute. - And 


certainly his heart is right in this inſtance, and his 
profeſſion wrong A review of the execution of the 
ſtatute proves this. We defend by ſaying, that by 


Mitch we underſtand a profefied Fortune-teller, a- 


gainſt whom penal ſtatutes ſhould remain in force. 


Our defence is vain: “ The ſtatute did not affect 


chiefly, profeſſed fortune-tellers, our fathers did not 


intend theſe; nor, when we uſe in our ſolemn con- 


feſſion the word Witches, can we expect the world 
to underitand that we intend fortune-tellers. : 
He publicly laments, as a national fin, but ſecret- 
Iy rejoices for the ſlackneſs of government in extir- 
pating Popery and Prelacy, and. in 1ts granting un- 
bounded toleration to all ſets of profeſſed Chriſti- 


ans: and here alſo his ſecret exerciſe ſeems moſt 


commendable. In defence, we here allege, that 
the word extirpate, in the Covenants of our fathers, 
did not include any thing ſanguinary, or any tem- 
poral puniſhment; and the explanation which ſup- 
-poſes it does, we reckon an abuſe and miſinterpre- 
tation. Our defence, however, fails, when we 
compare the expreſhon in queſtion, with Cont. 20. 
4. where it is declared, that erroneous perſons, of 


a particular deſcription, may be lawfully proceeded 
againit, by the power of the civil magiſtrate.” And 
its failure appears ſtill more conſpicuous, if we con- 


ſult on this ſubject the old Confeſſion, which de- 
clares, that obſtinate heretics are to be puniſhed, 
| | not 


* Such a vain defence is here improperly attributed to Seced- 
ers in general, who condemn ſaid defence; as ſome of them con- 


demn faid repeal on what they think better grounds. 
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not only by che cenſures of the church, but by civil 
pains; to impriſonment, to confiſcation of goods, 


to baniſhment, and to death. The ſtrict laws a- 


gainſt ſheltering any Popiſn teachers are alſo clear 


evidence to the ſame purpoſe. 


We allege ourſelves juſtified in condemning the 
Toleration, becauſe it proceeded from an intention 


to introduce Popery. This might be one reaſon, 


and may be the beſt we can now aſſign of thoſe. 
which then had weight. Our fathers, however, in 
the Acknowledgment, ſtate the 'Toleration as evil, 


| becauſe contrary to the Covenants, becauſe un- 


bounded, becauſe it opened a door for the propaga- 
tion of error. None of theſe ſeem now to be rea- 
ſons which breathe much the ſpirit of religious li- 
berty. As far as this counteracted the Covenants, 
the latter were perhaps wrong; the more unbound- 

edit was, and the wider door it opened to error, it 


came the nearer to true religious liberty. Indeed, 


as the * Toleration flowed from the King's ſupre- 
macy, and ſuppoſed in him a power to reſtrain, it 
was truly deteſtable. This circumſtance is indeed 
mentioned, and properly diſapproved by our fathers; 
but the other things complained of could not be 


prevented, without the exerciſe of the ſame ſupre- 


macy, worſe applied. Other inſtances might be ad- 
duced, of the Covenanter's profeſſion at war with 


dis ſentiment, and of the ſuperior excellency of the 


latter; but theſe may ſuffice to ſhow that fuch i is 
often the fact. ä 


Theſe conſiderations ſhew, that there are, to a 


| conſcientious thinking . perſon, real difficulties at- 
| tending the obſervance of facial coyenanting as prac- 


tiſed 
* The 88 any 2— &c. mould have been uſed 


i here;/ as it ſeems the Toleration referred to, Gd not few from 


the * s ſupremacy. 
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tifed among Seceders. Theſe difficulties appear 
the more important, if we conſider, that our prin- 
ciples concerning covenanting are recognized in all 
the diſtinguiſhing parts of our profeſhon. At ac- 
ceſſion, a perſon is called to acknowledge the bind- 
ing force of the Covenants of our forefathers; and 
the ſame acknowledgment is required when he 
preſents his child for baptiſm: the ſame is implied 
aifo in his communicating with us in the Lord's 
Supper. This acknowledgment. certainly involves 
an approbation of the Covenants of our forefathers; 
and as the acknowledgment is unlimited, ſo the ap- 
probation muſt be underſtood to be unlimited alſo: 
frequently, however, the entire approbation of judg- 
ment is wanting. | OED | 
Beſides, it is to be feared that thoſe who acknow-. 
ledge this obligation, have ſekiom any clear idea in 
what it conſiſts. None can ſuppoſe that theſe Cove- 
nants could bind, as far as they might include any 
thing ſinful. None may bind himſelf by any oath 
to the performance of wickedneſs, and far leſs could 
he bind any other. Farther, it ſeems evident, that 
anceſtors have no power, by covenant, to bind up- 
on poſterity things indifferent in themſelves. In 
this caſe, the act of anceſtors would be will-worſhip, 
and the acknowiedgment of it, would be a paving 
that regard to the inſtitutions of men, which 1s due 
to God's law alone. Beſides, it would ſuppoſe, 
that one generation of men uninſpired, have greater 
powers than any other race ſucceeding. Farther, m 
this caſe, it would be neceſſary to inquire, Whe- 
ther we are thus obligated by our relation to the 
nation as ſubjects or inhabitants? Or whether the 
obligation 1s conveyed by our natural deſcent from 
covenanting anceſtors? On both ſides infuperable 
difficulties occur. The former would ſuppoſe, 
| L that 
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Church and State alliance is here approved. The 


would be, and are bound to (as ſtrongly as the law 


1 
whenever any perſon enters ito the nation, he comes 
under a new religious obligation; and beſides, the 


latter would require, that a perſon, to know whe- 
ther he be included in the obligation, ſhould be able 
to aſcertain, whether he be indeed deſcended from 
covenanting anceſtors. This inquiry muſt be ex- 
ceedingly difficult. In ſome caſes, as among the 
deſcendents of covenanting kings and nobility, the 
inquiry would be diſgraceful, and the truth in- 
ſcrutable“. To matters of indifference, then, poſ- 
terity cannot be bound by any covenant of their 
hers, | | 


They can be bound to nothing but ſuch as they 


of God commands) independently of any ſuch cove- 


nant. Our fathers could bind themſelves, in a reli- 


gious ſenſe, to nothing but what the law of God re- 
quired of them, nor their poſterity to any thing 
which the ſame law does not bind on them. It is 


here ſaid, there is a ſuperadded obligation: An 
| —_— added to what is already abſolutely per- 


fect! An acceſſion of ſtrength to what is infinitely 

ſtrong! : eh 
It is true, fins are aggravated by circumſtances. 
RI ee Our 


* This ſentence is, perhaps, juſtly cenſurable with improper | | 


levity. 0 | 

+ Theſe two laſt ſentences expreſs a very improper ſentiment 
in a very improper manner. The very idea of ſuperadded obli - 
gation is held up to ridi:ule as abſurd. Such reaſoning, however, 
would conclude with equal force againſt the obligation of all en- 
gagements to religious obſervance, and all engagements by 
oath or promiſe to duty of any kind. The ſentiment is there- 
fore abfurd taken by itſelf. The Jaw of God Jays under an in- 
finitely ſtrong obligation, to pay a juſt debt, previous to any pro- 


miſez but a promiſe to pay it, lays under another ſuperadded obli - 


gation to the ſame thing. Tha ſame is true of all promiſes to 
3 duty. This agrees with the % ſentiments immediate- 
y followipg. 1 | 
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Our ſins in neglecting the duty of eovenanting, in 
committing thoſe ſins againſt which our anceſtors 
engaged, or neglecting thoſe duties to which they 
ſwore, may be aggravated, and rendered more in- 
excuſable, by the good example of our forefathers f. 
If obligation by Covenants of our forefathers has a 
farther meaning than this, or ſomething like this, 
it is to me perſectly unintelligible, if not abſurd. 
Scripture does not authorize it. . 

However, though this idea may be in the minds 
of ſome, when they acknowledge the perpetual obliga- 
tion of the Covenants; it may be doubted, whether 
it be the idea naturally conveyed by the expreſſion, 
or at firſt intended to be expreſſed. It is more im- 
probable, that this idea ſhould be preſent with all 
who acknowledge this obligation. Indeed, it is 
moſt probable, that many of theſe have no clear no- 
tion of the ſubject. They acknowledge an obliga- 
tion; but how they came under it, or in what it 
conſiſts, . and often to what it binds, they are igno- 
rant. This acknowledgment is, however, reguir- 
ed at acceſſion to our communion, and recog- 
nized in many of our public profeſſions during con- 
tinuance in it. pe. 

Actual covenanting is an obſervance to which, 
comparatively few, ordinary church-members can 
be perſuaded. It is found impracticable to make, 
or retain this as a term of ordinary communion. 
Even church-members, however, are generally ex- 
pected to profeſs that they are lying open to light on 


this ſubjet; and many lie all their life thus open to 


a light which they never intend to uſe; for convic- 
tion as to the duty of an obſervance againſt which 


they have inſuperable objectionsf. Whatever lati- 


.- tude 


1 [And benefits derived from their good condudt] ſhould have 


been added. 


| Their conduct ſeems to juſtify ſych an jaference; but it ® 
not fully warranted by this condud.. OY 


E 


tude is allowed to ordinary Chriſtians in this matter, 
the caſe is different with church- officers, miniſters, 
and elders. | | 

| Formerly, a young man, who had a view to the 
miniſtry, could not be admitted to the ſtudy of divi- 
nity, till he was an actual covenanter. At preſent, 
he is 2dmitted, though he be only lying open to 


light; but he is expected to declare, that he has no 


objections againſt the obſervance as practiſed, and 
is only waiting for an opportunity. After the uſual 
time is ſpent at the hall, and the uſual exerciſes per- 
formed; the next ſtep is, that the young man be 
called to exhibit ſpecimens of his talents with a view 
to licenſe. To this ſtep he cannot be admitted un- 
leſs he has been actually a covenanter. 'Till he be 
of this claſs he cannot be even recommended. No 
_ conſideration is made of his objections, or the points 
really and confeſſedly objectionable in the tranſac- 
tion. If his conſcience be fo ſqueamiſh, that he 
cannot ſwallow and digeſt all, it is needleſs to take 
any cognizance of his talents: this one article is 
thought ſufficient to render him certainly unfitþ. 

In fome congregations, the caſe, as to the admiſ- 
fion of elders, is the ſame. In this reſpect, indeed, 
congregations differ: a little of Independency is ad- 
mitted or connived at, and it is fo far good, that the 
article of ſtrict umformity is diſpenſed with; but in 
ſome places, a perſon cannot be propoſed to an elec- 


tion for the elderſhip, if he 1s not an actual cove- 


_ _nanter. - 


It may be doubted, whether the ſtrict requiſition 


of this qualification does not really hurt the cauſe of 
religion. A young man, who has ſpent a third, or 

| 11 a half 
1 Here the repreſentation is unduly ſevere. The truth is, a 


young man could not regularly obtain licenſe among Antiburghs 
ers unleſs he were a covenanter. „ 
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a half of his lifetime, preparing for a publie em- 
ployment in the church, is loath to let all go for no- 
thing. His conſcience cannot allow him to join and 
remain in other communion; he is therefore, at 
leaſt, under ſtrong temptations, over the belly of 
his objections, to take the Covenant too much in 
the mode of a qualifying teſt. When it is obſerved, 


that a young man generally gets over his objections, 
and finiſhes his courſe at the Hall nearly about the 
- ſame time; that after his ſtudies there are finiſhed, 
or when he has a near view of their finiſhing, be 


ſees that to be duty which he could never before diſ- 
cern in this light; there is reaſon to fear that this 1 18 


too frequently the caſe, 


It is ſometimes evidently otherwiſe. Some retain 
their objections after a due time has been ſpent at 
the hall; and others defer or interrupt attendance 
on the hall on this very account. Such are thus de- 
tained from public ſcrvice;- and thus the Church i is 


deprived of the ſervice of, perhaps, not the mean- 


eſt talents; of thoſe ho think for themſelves, and 
are conſcientious; while a door is open for the ad- 


miſſion of others who may be lefs diſcerning, take 


their religion on truſt, and are not more conſcien- 
tious or prudent. a 

The ſame obſervation applies alſo to elders, e 
this qualification is required as a pre-requiſite to the 


exerciſe of that office. And example is not want- 


ing, of a congregation deprived, on this very ae- 
count, at ſeveral ſucceſſive elections, of two, three, 
perhaps four, who in all other reſpects ſeemed of 


the moſt eligible in the congregation, who were 


mentioned for the election; but it was declared that 

the nomination would be diſorderly, as the perſons 

were not joined in the bond. A degree of diſorder 

is perhaps here preſerable to ſuch ſtrick adherence! to 
ruleg ſo objectionable. 


= QUERY 


„ 

VERY 9. I come now to inquire into the tend- 
ency of our conduct in the uſe of the Formula. The 
Formula conſiſts of a number of queſtions, ſo deviſ- 


ed 'that a ſimple affirmative or negative anſwer to 
each, according to its reſpective nature, amounts 


to a declaration of the diſtinguiſhing principles of 


the Seceſſion Church. This Formula is uſed when 
young men are ſeparated to preach the Goſpel, or 
ordained to exerciſe the office of the Miniſtry; and 
alſo at the ordination of elders. And in the caſes 
of theſe clafles, no difference in the Formula is ad- 
mitted, ſaving what the different circumſtances 
ſeem to require. 
N profeſhon of faith made at anſwering the 
Formula, is materially the ſame as at the admini- 
tration of baptiſm, and other caſes already conſi- 
dered. Here, however, the profeſſion is more point- 
ed; and with reſpect to expreſſion, more invariable. 
At the adminiſtration of baptiſm, the miniſter, ei- 
ther intentionally or inadvertently, may change the 
expreſſion. This is ſurely improper, as it takes the 
profeſſor at unawares. His aſſent is required ere he 
has time to conſider. As to the Formula, it is o- 
therwiſe: the queſtions are in a printed book; and 
the anſwer which muſt be given to each of them i 18 
perfectly known. The profeſſion made on this oc- 


caſion is of the moſt ſolemn kind. It appears to be 


a declaration in the preſence of God, a vow to the 
-living God. The -profeſſion and engagement are 
generally made in the preſence of many witneſſes: 
and, as the perſon is now entering on a public of- 
ice for life, he as it were fixes his religious charac- 
ter. In fact, he engages to remain the ſame, in 
that reſpect, to his life's end. 
If every article, of that faith profeſſed in anſwering 
4 * Formula, were true, and u to the ſenti- 
| ments 
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ments of the profeſſor; and every thing engaged to 
as duty, proper to be done, and believed by the pro- 


feſſor to be indeed his duty; the adminiſtration of 


theſe queſtions, for the purpoſe intended, muſt meet 
our approbation, and be highly eſteemed. On the 
other hand, if any thing, in the profeſſion of faith, 
be untrue, or oppoſite to the real ſentiments of the 
profeſſor; if any thing be engaged to, as duty, which 
is either not duty, or not believed to be fo; there is, 
in this obſervance, ſomething importantly wrong: 
and, in this caſe, all the circumſtances which heigh- 
ten the rata . aggravate the evil. 


In Formula, Q. 2, The perſon is called to profeſs 
his belief of the wwho/e doctrine contained in the Con- 
feſſion and Catechiſms, and avows this doctrine as 


his own faith; and to it he vows before God and ra- 


tional creatures. In Q. 4. He, in the ſame unlimit- 

ed manner, acknowledges the perpetual obligation 

di the Covenants; acquieicing in theſe Covenants, 

and alſo in the acknowledgment of ſins. Every OG 

in our church government alſo is approved. 3. 

Every thing in the Teſtimony. Ae Here is 
miſe 


a ſolemn, though but virtual, promiſe, never to Fol 


low diviſive courſes; 1. e. never ſeek a change, or 
any alteration from the ſtandard—the Reformation, 


Qu. 6. And yet. Q. 9. and 10. He is bound to de- 
clare the e counſel of God. 
If we were ſure that all theſe Forms, . 


in theſe queſtions, were perfect“, this would be 


very well; but unleſs they are ſo, the caſe is far o- 

therwiſe. If any thing blameable can be found, the 

Formula is not clear from calling good evil, 
H 2 and 


* The reaſoning here is ſtrained. A perſon may juſtly agree 
to what he knows to be imperfect, or elfe he could agree to no- 
thing human; but yet he muſt not profeſs agreement with any 
thing known to be wrong. 
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and evil good; putting bitter for ſweet, and ſweet 
for bitter. There is no poſſibility of evading this 


charge. We have already feen, that there are in- 


| deed ſome things exceptionable here avowed. The 


avowal is the moſt unlimited, and as clearly ſtated 
as words can expreſs. Here is no room to ſuppoſe 
a reſerve in the mind; but a declaration is made that 
there is no ſuch reſerve. The Reformation of our 
anceſtors is accordingly treated as immutable; an 
engagement againſt ſeeking to change is plighted; 
an undertaking of univerſal defence againſt every op- 
poſition, to whatever part, is ſolemnly avowed. 

If there be, indeed, any thing wrong, in the Re- 
formation, in the Confeffion of Faith, Covenants, 
or Act and Teſtimony, our uſe of the Formula is. 
alſo inconſiſtent with itſelf, and contradictory: one 


part of the profeſhon and engagement is at war with 
another. The perſon is bound to theſe forms; but 


he is alſo bound to be entirely for the glory of God. 


If any thing in the former be improper, it is ſo far 


oppoſite to the latter; and it is impoſſible to perform 
doth parts of the engagement. In this view, we 
fee that the Formula lays the perſon under a kind of 


neceſſity to be unfaithful to obligations. In another 


view, this is {till more glaring. The profeſſor en- 
ages, that he will adhere to the whole doctrine con- 
tained in the Confeſſion; the whole of which he de- 
clares that he believes: and to the 4vhole Covenanted 
Reformation. He engages too againſt all courſes 
diviſive from the aforefaid Reformation. However, 
in anſwering Queſtion 10, there is an engagement, 
to declare, without ceaſing, the <vhole counſel of God, 
Nov, the declaration of this, which is a miniſter's 
proper buſineſs, muſt claſh with his engagement to 
the above forms. In declaring the whole counfel of 


O 
God, He mult, in ſome caſes, ſtate a diſſent from, 


and 
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and follow a diviſive courſe with reſpect to, the Co- 
venanted Reformation. 

It does not remedy the evil, to ſay, that the mat- 
ters exceptionable in the Reformation are of {mall 
importance. „ Greater and leſs alter not the na- 
ture of things.” And our Formula treats theſe parts 
as matters of very great importance. The emphatic 
term whole, repeated in Q. 2. ſuppoſes, at leaſt, fo 
much. I have no need to prove, that the Formula 
is exceptionable, on account of its unlimited adher- 
ence to what is not entirely right. This is believed 
and confeſſed by many among us“; and muſt be al- 
lowed by all who diſapprove of any the leaſt matter 
in the whole Covenanted Reformation; and thoſe 
who have their exceptions are not a few. 'This con- 
ſideration, howevet, renders the caſe apparently fo 
much the worſe. It repreſents perſons knowingly 
and. avowedly embracing and folemnly engaging to 
the practice of inconſiſtency. 

Let us, for a little, take a view of the inconſſt= 
ency here exhibited. The perſon who is to accept 
the Formula, ſuppoſe at licenſe or ordination, has, 
perhaps in converſation or from the pulpit, | made 
known his ſentiments on thoſe topics in which the 
forms are to him objectionable. Perhaps he gives 
a ſimilar expreſſion of his ſentiments very ſoon after. 
Nay, perhaps, of the preſbytery preſent at the tranſ- 
action, ſeveral members may be in ſimilar circum- 
ances. Even on the ſame day, in their ſocial in- 
terviews, their exceptions may be mentioned and a- 
vowed. 


. n 8 Though 


* There i is more declared here than eould be proved perhaps 
by explicit profeſſions; but how the author of the Treatiſe on 
Eſtabliſhments, or the compoſer of the Overture already noticed 
could avoid believing it, ſeems unaccountable, Let this be ap- 
plied to the two ſucceeding paragraphs. 


=. 
Though this be the caſe, the ſame court requires 


from the canditate an unlimited aſſent, equivalent 
to a folemn renunciation and complete precluſion 


of all objections. The candidate, though in the cir- 


cumſtances above mentioned, gives the moſt plenary 


aſſent to every article, and folemn engagement to 


every requiſition. Prevarication muſt here appear 


obvious to the candid obſerver. 
In what light muſt the candidate appear to thoſe 


who know his real ſentiments, when he ſolemnly 


profeſſes to believe the whole, and yet really diſbe- 


heves ſome parts; to approve without exceptions, 


while he yet approves not without exceptions; to 
deſire no change, while yet he eagerly deſires one; 


to follow no divifive courſes, while yet he has de- 
clared, and means to declare, a difient in various 
particulars ? - The matter appears the more weighty, 
when we take into account, that the candidate de- 
clares his profeſſion, and afſumes his engagement, 
with the ſolemnity of an oath, and aw'fulneſs of a 


curſe. He profeſſes and engages, as he is to be 


« anſwerable at the coming of the Lord Jeſus, and 
« as he would defire to be happy with him at his 
&« glorious appearance.” In what light muſt the 
members. of preſbytery, who have objections, appear 
to thoſe who know their ſentiments, while they con- 
nive at, approve, and aſſiſt in conducting fuch a 
tranſaction? In what light will the wicked of the 
world regard that office and character which re- 
quires ſuch a preliminary! ? In what light will they 
view religion itſelf, if its public teachers and ſtated 
friends, in their mot ſolemnexerciſes, mult admit in- 
to their conduct ſuch flagrant. duplicity ? And what 
is the native conſequence to the intereſts of religion, 
and to the ſouls of men? It grieves me to the 
= SE heart, 
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heart, that “ ſuch things may be alleged, and can- 
« not be refuted.” 

To you, Brethren, it belongs. Strive for a reme- 
dy: By earneſt prayer, and vigorous endeavour; by 
zeal for God; by impartial befriending of every 
truth, and courageous oppoſition to the moſt popu- 
lar errors; by ſteady reſolution not to ſpare the | 
deareſt abuſe, nor ſhrink from attempting the 
moſt difagreeable part of neceſſary reformation; 


let us refolve upon an impartial, univerſal, and ra- 


dical ſcrutiny; upon confeſling, reſigning, and diſ- 
claiming, whatever may be found improper; re- 
taining and vindicating whatever appears right; 
cheerfully, prudently, and vigorouſly eſſaying and 
proſecuting, every neceſſary and ſalutary amend- 
ment. In ſuch a ſcrutiny, perhaps ſeveral other 
matters, beſides theſe mentioned, might appear to 
require attention. To be convinced of this, we may 
inquire, for example, 

Query 10. * What is our general practice with 
reſpect to the Adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper, 


and the Settlement of Vacant Congregations ? 


As to the former: We reckon it and treat it as a 
moſt ſolemn ordinance z and a conduct blameleſs, 
to a certain degree, is neceſſary in thoſe who are 


admitted to the participation. Our Lord hath inti- 
mated, and we avow, that this ordinance ſhould be 


frequently obſerved by his people. We allow that, 


in the primitive ages of Chriſtianity, the ſocieties of 


the faithful were thus employed every Lord's day, 
and we approve of their practice. In our mode, 


however, ſuch frequency is impoſſible. It is ſeldom 
above twice, often but once obſerved in the ſame 


congregation, in a whole year. But, to give frequent 
opportunities, 


Here a ſubject rather extraneous to the main deſign is intro- 
duced. It is, however, not leſs important, 


— 


„ 
opportunities, different congregations fix on differ. 
ent times for the ordinance; and ſeveral miniſters 
meet to aſſiſt at the ſervice. This is neceſſary, as 
there are ſeveral days partly employed in public wor- 
thip, and a routine of ſervice to which one perſon 
ts not equal: and it is the leſs inconvenient, as, in 
the neighbouring congregations, many chuſe rather 
to attend where the communion 1s, than abide at 
home; and ſo the want of ſermon is the leſs diſa- 
greeable. There is, however, ſome inconvenience 
here. The whole congregation cannot foilow their 
miniſter; or if they could, perhaps they cannot be 
accommodated: And ſo, many are en the 
enjoyment of public ordinances. 

It might be deſirable that ſuch inconvenience be 
prevented. Perhaps it might be equally conducive 
to edification, and it would be certainly no leſs con- 
formable to the primitive examples of Chriſtianity, 
if the Lord's Supper were more frequently obſerved 
in each congregation. Thus every Chriſtian in a 
ſociety might enjoy a more frequent opportunity of 
obeying Chriſt's command, and would be more ſel- 
dom deprived of the diſpenſation of the goſpel. 

Here it will be objected, that frequency would 
leflen ſolemnity, and render partakers more careleſs 
in preparation and obſerving. It might as well be 
alleged, that we are not to pray, nor to endeavour 
the exerciſe of faith frequently, leſt we leſſen the 
1npreſhon of their importance. Enjoyments truly 
religious don't cloy, but whet the deſire; and in ex- 

ke truly religious the well employed Chriſtian 
increaſes his ſtrength. 

But « one miniſter could not undergo the whole 
toil; and weak congregations could not bear the fre- 
quent expence. The toil might perhaps decreaſe, 
if it met with reſolute endeavour. The number of 

| communicants 


E 
communicants at one ſolemnity would be fewer; 
fewer tables contain them; and leſs labour would 
be neceſſary at the exhortation. | 

As to the week-day ſervices, which are the badet | 
of the greater part of the labour, theſe are of the 


nature of a free-will-offering; and as far as they are 


obſerved in this view, they are no doubt proper, 
and may be acceptable. In this view, he who de- 
dicates a day, dedicates it to the Lord; and he who 
profeſſes to dedicate a day, or part of a day, and 
yet curtails, is obnoxious to the curſe denounced a- 
gainſt the deceiver who offers to the Lord the cor- 
rupt thing. The ſervice will be liable to a ſimilar 
ſtigma, if ſuch ſet times ſhould be reſpected in the 
light of divine inſtitutions; if they arrogate ſuch 
immutable reſpect as is due to the Sabbath of the 
Lord. When our fathers began to exemplify ſuch 
obſervances, as accompaniments to the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, there is no doubt but they 
had the fear of God before them, love to God in 
their hearts, and gratitude to him exciting their 
conduct. But ſhould we affirm, that ſuch accom- 
paniments are indiſpenſible to the proper and accept- 
able obſervance of the ordinance, the undue regard 
to ſuch obſervances might provoke God to blaſt 
their benefit, or render them a ſnare: There is 
danger, leſt they be viewed in a light too ſimi- 
lar to that in which the Papiſts and Epiſcopalians 


view the days dedicated to the idolatrous worſhip 


of their Saints and Martyrs. 
If in each congregation, the Lord's Supper could 


be enjoyed ſufficiently often, the circumſtances of 


ſome congregations might admit of the preſent 
quantity of week-day ſervice, while it might be un- 
ſuitable to the circumſtances of others. Thoſe ſo- 

cieties who could offer the ſervice, not by conſtraint, 
but willingly, would do well: thoſe who could not, 
| ought 
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ought to be excuſed. This would leſſen the ex- 
pence to weak congregations; and, together with 
the reduction of the number of ſtrangers, which 
would take place in the propoſed plan, would render 


the expence equally or more tolerable than it is at 
preſent, 


As to the Settlement of Vacant Congregations 


among ys: They have the important privilege of 


chooſing their own miniſters, and are uncontroul- 
ed in the exerciſe of this right. This right is of the 
utmoſt importance; but, that the benefit may be 
enjoyed, it feems neceffary, that thoſe concerned 


ſhould be fully appriſed, where it reſides, and how | 


it is to be applied. If this is not the caſe, the good 
may not be obtained; and while the means are pre- 
ſerved, the end may be loſt. 

Four things ſeem neceſſary to the attainment of 
the full benefit of this right. The cangregation 
onght to be fully appriſed, 1. What deſcription of 
| — have à right to vote; 3. What ſhall conſti- 
tute a majority; 3. How this majority is to be diſ- 
covered; and 4. What is to bg the conſequence of a 
raajority on the one fide and on the other, as far as 
poſſible. 

1. As to the firſt, we are not ſuſficiently agreed, 
and our practice is not uniform. It is generally re- 
quired that the voters be Seceders; but J am not cer- 
tain whether a perſon, while under ſcandal, is or 
ought to be, in all caſes, excluded. I believe this is 
not ſettled. In fome places, females are excluded, 
in others they may be eleQors. That they ſhould 
be in any caſe excluded, merely on account of ſex, 


is not enjoined in ſcripture, and feems contrary to 


reaſon“. Women are, indeed, prohibited from pub- 


lie 


» « Here juſtice and reafon- are violated, and alſo the Seceſ- 
non · Teſtimony itſelf. In Diſp. p. 160. the ſuffrage of females is 
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lie teaching; but we do not, on that account, pro- 
hibit them from ſitting down at the Lord's table, 
and there making a public profeſſion. They are 
admitted to preſent their children for baptiſm, and 
to join in public covenanting. In each of theſe, 
they muſt be as chargeable with ſpeaking in the 
church, as they can be in uſing their right of ſuff- 
rage in the choice of a teacher. In a religious view, 
they are equally intereſted as the other ſex; and they 
are often of equal diſcernment. To exclude a mo- 
ther in widowhood, is to exclude one of the moſt 
intereſted; to exclude a wife, becauſe a wife, from 
an independent ſuffrage, is to erect a patron in 
every family, and make the hufband, in this inſtance, 
lord over the conſcience: beſides, it gives to a ſingle 


man, perhaps of precarious reſidence, an equal 


quantity of influence, as to him who 1s a reſident 
houſeholder, and repreſents a numerous family. 
And why a female, merely for want of a famil 
connection, ſhould be excluded from the exerciſe of 
her right, ſeems ſcarcely evident. Wo | 
In ſome caſes, the right is confined to heads of 


families. This is liable to equal objections as thoſe 


above ſtated, but in a more extenſive degree. 

In other caſes, the ſuffrage is allowed to ſuch 
church- members only of either ſex, as make diſtinct 
contribution for ſupporting the goſpel. To found 
influence, in this matter, on the payment of con- 
tributions, is the very ſoul of that patronage againſt 
which we teſtify. And beſides, this moſt unrea- 
ſonable method throws into the hands of a ſolitary 
individual, or even of a man or maid-ſervant, who 


TE the 


evidently allowed. Office-hearers in the church ought to be 
ſet over congregations by the call of the majority of ſuch in theſe 
congregations, as are admitted to full communion with the 
church in all her ſealing ordinances. 
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the next ſeaſon may be far removed, a quantity of in. 
fluence equal to what is enjoyed by a father and mo- 
ther, with a numerous family, and of fixed reſidence, 

It ſeems equal and rœaſonable, that the quantity 
of influence be adjuſted, as nearly as poilivle, to 
the quantity of intereſt in this affair. And for this 
purpoſe, it ſeems moſt eligible, that every regular 
Seceder in the congregation, male and female, whe- 
ther giving a diſtinct contribution, or not, ſhou!d be 
allowed to vote in the election. This appears cal- 


culated for preſerving to all their right; and it ap- 


portions the influence to the intereſt of parties. 
But whatever be the qualifications entitling to a 
vote, they ought to be uniform, and general j 
known. They ought not to be ſubject to be modi- 
fied by the inclination, or imperfect views, of the 
perſon who preſides in the election. Otherwiſe, he 
will have too much in his power; the people mir 
have juſt reaſon to complain; and a laſting difien- 
tion may thus originate. The perſons diſappointed 
will readily allege, that, had the mode been differ- 
ent, the majority might have been otherwiſe; at the 
ſame time, while the minority are murmuring, the 
young man may be in doubt whether he be indecd 
the object of the majority of juſt voters, and thus 


be diſcouraged from accepting the call. Apparently 


on theſe accounts, a-congregation may be, and has 
been, deprived of a letelcntont, and forced to con- 
wn long vacant. 

What is a majority ſeems eafily deterthined. 


The chief difficulty occurs when more than two ob- 


jects are put on the leet. In this cafe, one may 


have a greater number of votes than any of the reſt,. 


and yet fewer than they have all together; and fo 
not the majority of the congregation. It ſeems im- 
Proper on. this ground to declare this e elected, 

| and 
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and ſuſtain the call; becauſe the majority of the 
congregation may be averſe. 'The point, however, 
is not yet ſettled. Sometimes, a perſon is declared 
duly elected on ſuch a foundation; at others, the de- 
cifion is referred to farther proceedings. At any 


15 rate, the people beforehand are ignorant which of 
ar the modes may be adopted, and ſo cannot accom- 
e- modate to either. 99 5 1 
be 3. In collecting the votes, the chief object is to 
al- aſcertain, that what is ſuſtained as a majority be in- 
p- WY deed what it ſeems. When there are more than 
two objects on the leet, ſometimes they are all de- 
1 clared off, fave thoſe two who have the greateſt 
Ny number of votes; theſe are put on a new leet, and 
li- thoſe who voted for others are called to vote anew, 
he and arrange themſelves on either ſide. This mode 
he gives perfect juſtice to the candidates retained on 
lar the leet; but not to thoſe rejected. It is poſſible, 
n- had the alternative been made, that one of thoſe re- 


ed aa: might have been choſen, rather than the Per- 


on. who is choſen. 


che * For example, in a congregation of go voters, 
the A, B, and C, are candidates. The votes for Aare 
0d 403 for B 30; for C 20. C is declared off, and his 
nus voters anew range themſelves under A, or B, as 


tly each individual may think proper. Here A and B 
nas get perfect juſtice; but the congregation and C are 


n- wronged. C's 20 voters may caſt the balance in 
| favour of either A or B, or render them equal. d 
ed. But, all the while, C may be more agreeable than 
ob- either to a majority of the congregation. He is 
ray moſt agreeable to his own 20; and he may be more 
eſt, J agreeable than A, to the whole, or to 26 of B's 30; 
ſo or more agreeable than B, to the whole, or to 26 
m- 5 1 e 
ed, 


„ This Pareo pk, and the following, Pen more Me 
nd n lhe DS g | | 
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of A's 40: and in either he would have at leaſt 46, 
the majority of 90. The probability that this 
would be the caſe is not very ſtrong; but the poſli- 
bility, is evident: and fince it is fo, to prevent re- 
flections in the congregation, and ſcruple in the 
mind of the candidate, it might ſurely be proper to 
give up this mode for one more perfect. It is cer- 
tainly painful for a perſon, who conſiders the voice 
of a majority as a call from God to a particular con- 
duct, to engage in ſuch conduct while yet uncer- 
tain AN is the real mind of the mir. and 
what the call of God. 
Sometimes the ſucceſsful candidate is wiſe 
determined, After it appears that A has a greater 
number of votes than either Bor C, the latter are 
both declared off; and the only remaining queſtion 
is, A, or not? i.e. A, or remain for a while va- 
cant? As, in the former ſuppoſition, C was wrong- 
ed, here both B and C ſeem to ſuffer injury. It is 
perhaps difficult to hit a plan without exception. 
Either of theſe mentioned, however, might be more 
periect, if accompanied with ſome queſtions of pre- 
ference, In the former caſe, C might be juſtly de - 
clared off, after theſe two queſtions are put and ne- 
gatived: I, Prefer C to A, or not? 2; Prefer C toB 
or not? In the latter caſe, both B and C might be 
declared off, after theſe queſtions are put and nega- 
tived. 1, Prefer B to A, or-not? 2, Prefer C to A, 
or 7 Such queſtions would be more nume- 
Tous, according to the number of objects; but 
ſeem ſuitable and neceſſary to the diſeovery of a real 
majority, and for preventing gradge or injury. 
Whatever mode be adopted, it ought to be uni- 
form and not unexpected. The. people ought not 
to be taken at unawares; nor the perſon who mode- 
rates allowed to deviſe an arbitrary mode. It is im- 


proper, 
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proper, but perhaps true, that in the ſame quarter, 


at four ſucceſhve elections, four different modes 


have been adopted: And, feemingly from mifun- 
derſtanding, a congregation may be kept in a vacant 
ſtate for ſeveral years. A perſon in the circum- 
ſtances of A, has been juſtly outed upon the princi- 


ples of the firft of the two cafes mentioned; and 


upon the principles of the ſecond, the ſame perfon 


unjuſtly declared to be elected, and his call ſuſ- 


tained.“ | = 

Our common mode of collecting the vote, after 
the queſtion is ſtated, is uncertain, troubleſome, 
and ſubject to htigation; and-ought to give way to 
the method by rot-call, or dividing the houfe. We 
mult often reſort to one of theſe, after the com- 
mon mode has proved ineffectual, and has given 
origin to a laſting ſtrife. To adopt them at firſt, 


might ſave time, and prevent an evil which after- 
wards we may be unable to remedy. 


4. It is neceſſary, as far as poſſible, that electors 


; be fully apprized of the tendency of a vote on either 


ide of every queſtion. Before they give their vote, 
they ought to be informed, and have impreffed on 
their minds, its whole tendency. This is profitable 
for them; and to afford it, as far as poſſible, is the 
duty of an impartial moderator. If this be not at- 
tended to, the people may be unjuftly deprived of 


an important advantage, and trepanned into a mea- 
ſure they will afterward regret. | 


The above obſervations are equally applicable to 
deciſions in Courts. A, B, C, may repreſent the 
objects of a vote in Synod, as well as candidates 
for the Miniſtry. And perhaps even there, the 

8 14 | mode 


»The caſe alluded to here is, it ſeems, miſ-Rated through 
miſinformation. | | 
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mode of ſuffrage is not always proof againſt ani- 
madverſion. . 
On the ſubject of ſettlements, the following doc- 
trine ſeems to be tenable. 
1, All regular, adult members of the congroge- 
tion have a right to vote. - 

2, The greater number of theſe forms the majo- 
rity. 

3, This majority to be eve in a manner 
indiſputable. 


4, In a leet of more than two objects, that ob- 


Jed i is to be declared elected, who is preferred by 
the majority, reſpectively to each of the others. 
» To find this object, the deciſion of a compe- 


tent number of queſtions of preference ſeems neceſ- | 


ſary. 
6, The whole mode to be uniform; or, at leaſt, 
previouſly underſtood by the electors. 


7, The electors to have always in view, the na- 


ture and tendency of every vote. 


Theſe obſervations, however, are propoſed n | 


ſubmiſſion. I am now not dictating, but craving 
remedies to evils which ſeem important; but as far 
as any promiſing obſervation occurs, it may be of- 
fered, and thoſe to whom it is addreſſed will judge 
of its propriety. J hope to be underſtood in a ſimi- 
lar view, when I preſume to enquire, 

QUERY 11, What may be the moſt effectual re- 
- medies for the evils complained of in the foregoing 
pages? 


It is much eaſier to point out evils than to waned 7 


or even avoid them. Many of the evils mentioned 
it will be difficult to evade; and in the endeavour 
we may be in danger of incurring others of equal or 
greater malignity. Yet, certainly, ſomething ought 
to be attempted. But what hall this be? Here 


we 


& . 2 


1 
we need to be lowly and dependent, and truſt in 
the divine promiſe, that God will lead and clearly 
teach his way, _ | 

The firſt ſtep of this remedy, is to aſcertain the 
exiſtence of the evil. And it will be proper to in- 
ſtitute a radical and impartial ſcrutiny, Whether 
there be indeed ſome things defective, foreign, or 
wrong in our public Teſtimony? And whether we 
be really chargeable with diſingenuity in diſplaying 
it? | 3 

To this examination we ought to come, not 
backwardly, but cheerfully; not averſe to diſcover 
what is wrong, but eager to find it, and eager to 
remedy. Such an examination requires, that we 
ceaſe * ſuppoſing every thing done by our fore- 


fathers right, or every thing in our profeſſion blame- 


leſs. It ſuppoſes that we regard every particular 
with watchful ſuſpicion. Such an examination is 
our duty; to it we are commanded; and we ought 
to implore Divine aid, and attempt the execution. 
2, Such a ſearch will be followed by an open ac- 
knowledgment of the evils diſcovered. If we ſet 
out upon the ſuppoſition of exiſting evils, and be 
eager to find and deſtroy them, the diſcovery will 
not be kept a ſecret. If it be evident that ſuch 
things exiſt, and fully clear that they are evil, it 
will be improper either to deny their exiſtence or to 
palliate their malignity. To deny the exiſtence 
will be a vain attempt; to palliate their malignity, 
after diſcovery, muſt proceed from intolerable 
pride, and involve the party in the guilt, both of 
the evil itſelf, and of the hypocriſy of the palliation. 
Sincere acknowledgment requires that we for- 
fake and diſclaim the evil acknowledged. No re- 
gard to conſiſtency of character, or honour of party, 
ſhould deter us from this. We never pretended to 
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be infallible, or attained at perfection. If our in- 
conſiſtency lie in departing from evil and proſecut- 
ing good, it is honourable—it is reformation—it 1s 

that to which we are moſt ſolemnly bound. We 
profeſs our deſire to forſake evil, and diſclaim error; 
and will we not ſet ourſelves pointedly againſt thoſe 


evils and errors which have done us moſt harm, 


and in which we have been chiefly engaged? Theſe 


are the proper objects of our revenge and eager op- 
poſition. 


Againſt theſe our Teſtimony ought to be point- 
edly directed. They are evils equally malignant 


as Others; riveted in their influence ” long indul- 
1 


e ſerious by 
the venerable names who have admitted them. If 


gence, and rendered popular among t 


we ſpare theſe, when ſeen to be evil, we will con- 
demn ourſelves in the thing which we allow, and 
appear chargeable with teſtifying, in tlie reſt of our 
profeſſion „not for God, but for men. 

In this exerciſe it will be neceſſary * to give a 
clear and unequivocal Teſtimony againſt all eccle- 


ſiaſtical eſtabliſhments conſtituted by civil authority: 


And not merely againſt particular inſtances, but a- 
gainſt the principle itſelf. We profeſs to teſtify 
againit Antichriſtianiſm; and why not againſt this 


ſpecies of influence and exiſtence ſo extenſive, and 
ſo long retained by us. As we have been fo long 


backward to abjure it, and obſtinate-in our adher- 
ence, it is now high time ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe, 
and reſolutely to diſcard. This, with all its con- 
comitant evils, we are under ſpecial obligations 
| er to _ * to 7 to give clear 

| deſtimouy 


* It might be improper and diviſive to inſiſt on the neceſſity of 
this. Perhaps forbearance might be more eligible: and that the 
Teſtimony ſhould involve nothing on either ide of the queſtion. 


— 
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teſtimony for oppoſite truth, and vigorouſly te 


- 


practiſe oppoſite duty. | 
This principle ſeems the chief ſource of every 
thing exceptionable in our Teſtimony; and a full re- 
nunciation of this will lead to purify, ſimplify, and 
accommodate the "Teſtimony to our own times. 


It needs to be purified, that we may honeſtly ad- 


here to it; ſimplified, that we may adhere to it with 
judgment; and accommodated to preſent times, that 
it may ſerve the purpoſes of a Teſtimony. It is not 
meant that our forms, or thoſe books in which the 


are contained, ought to be diſuſed. They are the 


moſt excellent of their kind. Both for brevity and 
clearneſs, the Confeſſion and Catechiſms ſtand per- 
haps unparalleled, while in point of doctrine they 


are the leaſt exceptionable. The diſplay of the Se- 


ceſſion Teſtimony contains a rich treaſure of goſpel 
truth, and a bright exhibition of God's goodneſs, in 
enabling his ſervants to be valiant for the truth. 
Though the Covenants contains ſomewhat excep- 
tionable, yet this is comparatively little. E 


— 


The forms are not in themſelves ſo exceptionable, 


as our uſe of them is improper. We may eſteem 
them, and yet not reckon them immutable ; we 
may venerate them, and yet not treat them as abſo- 
lutely perfect. In our adherence to them, we 
ought to ſtate our exceptions; or in a new Exhibi- 
tion of our Teftimony, exclude the exceptionable 

articles. | 
4. Such an Exhibition would require to leave 
room. for amendment, leſt poſterity ſhould fall into 
the ſame error. A new Exhibition of our. Teſti- 
mony will not be perfect, and ought not to be treat- 
ed as ſuch. It ought to be left open to correction, 
and appointed to undergo a frequent review. Thus 
error 
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error could not obtain ſuch firm footing; abuſe 


could not be ſo permanent. 


Were the Teſtimony thus purified, ſimplified, 


and modernized, it muſt be more valuable: and an 
adherence to it at obtaining baptiſm, at acceſſion, 


or on other occaſions, would be a more eaſy tranſ- 
action to a tender conſcience. In the mean time, 


it ſeems neceflary that the ſtrict requiſition, of un- 
limited aſſent to every part of the forms, ſhould be 
remitted: and though our written forms are in ſome 


points wrong, our public profeſſions ſhould exhibit 
a commendable difference from them. _ 

5. The exceptions in the Formula ſeem eaſy to 
be removed. Upon the propoſed alterations in 


other things, they would almoſt fall of courſe. At 
any rate, all improper, even all donbtful and need- 
leſs expreſſions, ought to be eraſed. Perhaps a 


perſon ought never to be required to accept ſuch a 
form without any limitation. As it is never cer- 


tainly perfect, he might be allowed to declare the 
ſenſe 1 A he underſtands it, and ſtate his ex- 
ceptions. If he can aſſent without explanation or 


exceptions, it is well; if not, the Preſbytery can 
judge, whether his explanation or exceptions are 
fuch as have a right to exclude him from the ex- 
erciſe of the office in queſtion. In this way too, 
a more certain eſtimate might often be formed of a 
perſon's real ſentiments, than by the prevent way 
of unlimited afſent. 

6. In Covenanting, it might be better to give up 


the idea of the perpetual obligation of the ancient 
Covenants (till this be better explained); and con- 
-fider our obligation to duty, and to the duty of co- 


venanting as flowing immediately from our perpe- 


tual obligation to the law of God. The idea of 


renewing theſe Covenants ſeems equally untenable. 


How 


"| „ 
How a few private individuals can properly renew 
a National Covenant ſworn by nobles, kings, and 
parliaments, or a Solemn League of all the three 
kingdoms, is not eaſily underſtood; beſides, this ex- 
preſſion involves too much the idea of unlimited ap- 
probation. It would be fully as proper that every 
generation, and every individual, obſerve the duty 
on its own. account, and independently of anceſ- 
tors. | ; | C 

Our Acknowledgment of Sins, might be cleared 
of what is improper, curtailed of what is imperti- 
nent, abridged in what reſpects antiquity, and ex- 
tended as to what is recent or preſent; and thus 
modernized and adapted to preſent uſe. This ought 
to be an accommodating form, at all times ready 
to receive important matter, according to exiſting 
circumſtances. An acknowledgment of this kind 
could with greater propriety be recognized in the 
ſolemn Qath of Covenant. | £8 

The bond ſworn in this oath ought to be ſimple 
and religious, and, like the Acknowledgment, at 
convenient intetvals adapted to the demands of 
preſent circumſtances. The duty of covenanting 
might be obſerved, not as a qualification ſor enter- 
ing the pulpit, but by all in general. It ſeems to 
be a ſtated duty, and no reaſon appears why a 
ſingle individual may not publicly obſerve it. The 
proper ſeaſon for this might be, when the perſon 
accedes to the religious ſociety. The ſociety alſo 


might obſerve it in a ſocial capacity as often as con- 


venient. Perhaps it ſhould not be a term of Chriſ- 
tian communion; and if not, there appears no rea- 
ton why it ſhould be a term of miniſterial. 'The 
Covenants, thus engaged in, might find more-to 
join in them than at preſent; and the exerciſe ſeems 
equally i{21iptural and edifying. Some of theſe al- 

| | terations 
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terations might be uſeful as remedies; at any rate, 
fome alterations are neceflary. Several perſons, how. 
ever, are averſe to auy change, and oppoſe every 
innovation. | 

Qovexr 12. We inquire, finally, into the validi- 

ty of the reaſons urged againſt attempting to reme- 
dy the evils above complained of. „ 
1. Some of us deny their exiſtence. As matters 
in our Teſtimony they cannot be denied; but it is 
denied that they are evil. Some of us are yet of the 
fame opimons as our Reformers and the firſt Seced- 
ers, with reſpect to every thing in the Covenants: 
approve of civil and ecclefiaftical eſtabliſhments, 
and are averſe to che extenſion of full religious li- 
berty to others. Theſe are more conſiſtent than the 
reſt; but they are conſiſtent in favouring what is 
wrong, It is a grievance that ſuch opinions ſhould 
be yet among us. It is comfortable, if the majority 
be of different ſentiments: and if ſo, conformity to 
the minority cannot be expected. At any rate, 
conformity / is purchaſed too dearly, when at the 

price of truth and conſcience. Let thoſe who deny 
che evil of theſe things complained of, read for their 

conviction publications by ſome of ourſelves on 
theſe ſubjects : let them inquire, Is not God Lord 
of the conſcience? And are we not to allow others 
the ſame liberty of worſhip which we wiſh for our- 
felves,—to treat others as we wiſh others to treat us? 
2. Some who confeſs that the grievances do exiſt, 

yet allege them fo trivial that they may be ſpared. 
Though this may not be the verbal expreſſion, it is 
the language of conduct. But is it a trifle to admit any 
known.evil to remain undiſturbed? Dowe admit the 
doctrine of venial fins? If we did fo, Is it a trifle to 
approve what breathes the ſpirit of Antichriſt? Or 

Mr. Graham on Eccleſiaſtical] Eſtabliſhments, &c. 


to 


| * of W we are to be underſtood as ſpeak- 
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to be inſincere in our public profeſſions of religion? 
Trifling evils are not to be ſpared; and if they wy L 
theſe could not be ranked among them. 
3. But ſay ſome, A more gentle remedy: may | 
« be found“: Many of us are of this opinion; 
and hence our endeavours to palliate theſe matters, 
by referring to the Seceders Anſwers to a Mr. Nairn, 
who denied that ſubjection to civil magiſtrates, if 
of a different religion, was lawful, and ſo ſeparated 
from them on the ſubject of the magiſtrate” s power. 
Theſe Anſwers we uſe as our Explication and Com- 
mentary. on ſuch parts of the Forms as ſeem excep- 
tionable. Unhappily here, The Commentary is at 
war with the Text. The declaration in theſe An- 
ſwers is not ſo much an explanation, as a contra- 
diction of thoſe parts in the Confeſſion and Cove- 
nants. And even theſe Anſwers are deficient on. the 
point of religious liberty: though they were more 
perfect than perhaps any thing in their day+. 
Another ſimilar palliation was lately propoſed, 
by an overture containing ſome of the true princi- 
ples of religious liberty; and propoſing, that theſe 
ſhould be declared to the world as expreſſing the 
ſenſe in which we anderſtand the objectionable parts 
in the forms. It is, however, abſolutely impoſſible 
for us, or any other, ſo to underſtand matters. 
Thus to underftand theſe points is to make oppo- 
ſites ſynonymous. This is as much as to ſay, that 
when we ſay black, we intend white; when we 


ing a 


* As theſe objections are only ſuppoſed from the general ſen- 
timents of the party, the quotation. mark was improperly applied 
to this one, and thoſe following: if it ſeemed to denote what is 
not-true, That they are the words of miniſters. | 


| + The doctrine of the Glaſſites and Quakers was more — 
on this head. 
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ing of /ight. It is ſaying, that when we, in the MW lic r 
moſt folemn manner, profeſs the ſentiments of fer- ¶ way 
ſecution, we are giving an open avowal of the moſt bent 
unlimited religious liberty. The propoſal, and treat- fin © 
ment it met in Synod, rather diſplayed the exiſt. Ml conc 
ence and W of the evil, than afforded any WM appe 
relief. We wiſhed to purge out the leaven, but evil 
could not; becauſe we miſt not grant that there is a tir 
in the forms any thing wrong. Every thing muſt WW Wh 
be capable of a ſound ſenſe; and hence, though our that 


declaration amount to a flat contradiftion, yet we Il are 
muſt call it an explanation, and uſe it as a vindi- Ml whi! 
cation. ET. = 


4. But fince there is no perfection, why ſhould che 
« we ſtruggle? We have, it is true, in our pub- ll /cep 


« he profeſſion, ſome foibles, but perhaps it is im- may 
« poſhble to attain to a more perfect exemption.” forr 
It is true there 1s no perfection; it 1s alſo true, per- 6 
haps, our foibles are fewer than thoſe of any other b 
ſea: yet they are too numerous. And though our « y 
fathers, who did not advert to them, are not to be « j 
ſo much condemned for admitting them, we who mat 
ſee them have no ſuch excuſe. Though we cannot Il gio! 
expect to attain perfection; yet we are certainly to mu 
hate and oppoſe every falſe and every wicked way, miſ 
Glaring evils call for oppoſition: and the very pro- Ma 
poſal of this excuſe is ſuſpicious: it would preclude Inac 
for ever all reformation. Beſides, in the proſecu- acg 
tion of what is good, we may depend on the Divine {tat 
bleſſing to further our endeavours; but if we know. to 
ingly, and with conſent, allow the continuance of | ſcie 
evil, we are guilty. 4 | peo 
5. « Our Church is not ripe for ſuch an agita- 
« tion. We cannot bear it; it is yet unſeaſonable.” _ 4 
This is a ſuſpicious excuſe: all thoſe who are too ths 
intereſted to deſire, or too indolent to attempt pub- — 
ES. . I | : cril 


lic 
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lic reform in Church or State, have this evaſion al- 
ways ready, „ It is not yet ſeaſonable.” This may 
be true, and delay may be admitted in caſes where 
in and duty are not concerned. Where theſe are 
concerned, it can never have place. Whenever fin 
appears, it is ſeaſonable to ceaſe from it. After an 
evil ſeen, avowedly to tolerate its continuance for | 
a time, is ſo long to eſtabliſh the practice by a law. 
While we wait for the ſeaſon, let it be conſidered 
that inconſiſtency, duplicity, and prevarication“, 
are continuing to {tain our public profeſſion; and 
while we ſpare theſe, from the conſideration of the 
unſeaſonableneſs of change, we admit that fin is for 
the preſent ſeaſonable. While we thus ſay, A littie 
ſleep, a little ſlumber, our deſtruction as a Church 
may come like a whirlwind. But way is this re- 
form unſeaſonable? 
6. « Tt would ſpoil the peace of e 
« by directing the minds of the people to abuſes of 
« which they were ignorant, or to which they were 
« inattentive.” The peace of congregations is a 
matter of great importance. The honour of reli- 
gion, and the edification of Chriſtians, are here 
much concerned. There is, however, a common 
miſtake with reſpect to the people in this matter. 
Many of them are neither ignorant of abuſes, nor 
inadvertent to them. Many would more cheerfully 
acquieſce in a change, than continue in the preſent 
ſtate. But though this were not the caſe, Is pe 
to be purchaſed at the expence of truth and se 
ſcience? Is it to reſt upon the foundation of the 
A 5 ignorange? Is this to be the mother of de- 
| K 1 © votion? "Ws 
. The ſeverit y here is Memeble.; for thou h I cannot ſee. 
the poſſibility of believing that a king, as ſuch, has no more 
power in the Church than his meaneſt ſubject ; ' and)” alſo, ſub- 


ſcribing the Confeſſion, or ſwearing the Formula, without ſuch 
duplicity, &c. . another may think he can. 


F180; | 
votion? A peace on theſe terms ſeems too like a 
league with death, and a covenant with hell. Such 
a league will deceive all who truſt in it. There is 
at this moment, perhaps, greater danger of diſſen- 
tion in congregations from the continuance of theſe 
- abuſes, than would be from any attempt to remove 
them. Many at preſent are remaining in com- 
munion, on the expectation of ſuch an attempt. 
Many who have preſented children to baptiſm, 
would not now repeat their profeſſion. Such would 
cheerfully give their ſuffrage to a reform. Since 
this is the caſe, Whether is better, to riſk the evil of 
diſcord in the indulgence of fin, or to riſk it in the 
proſecution of duty? 


7. But “ Would not the propoſed ſcrutiny and 
cc alteration reflect diſnonour on our venerable an- 
cc ceſtors, and diſgrace our Party.“ Inconſiſtency 
is an imperfection; but it is an imperfection inſe- 
parable from human nature in its preſent ſtate. 
When we allege that our anceſtors were in ſome 
points wrong, we reproach them no more than by 
alleging that they were men fallible like ourſelves: 
and if our veneration excludes this, it is too much 

of the Popiſh kind; and needs only a little eſtabliſn- 
ment by continuance, and augmentation by preju- 
dice, to place them on the level with the Saints of 
the Calendar. If ever our reſpect leads to favour 
their faults, it is idolatrous in its nature. Regard 
to the honour of a creature is thus ſet in oppoſition 
to, our regard to the honour of God, and prevails 
- agamalt it. E016 a 

Regard to the hongur of our party, as far as it 
prevails. in this matter, is of the ſame nature. This 
principle binds _ in the world to proſecute 
folly, and continue abuſe. A prince, after declar- 
ec 1 IB ö 'demn 


L ri 
demn his former arrogance. The duelliſt, after he 
has taken notice of an affront, will not overlock, 
but reſent it at the riſk of his life. A church will 


not review her forms, leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to con- 


fels, « Perhaps J have been miſtaken.” Thus abuſe. 


is bound on men by the cord of pride. They perſiſt 


in evil, to avoid the imputation of, What? of — 
Humanity. The attempt, however, is vain. Our 


averſion to acknowledge miſtakes, will not prevent 
others from diſcovering, and effectually expoſing 
them. Our numerous adverſaries, though blind to 


their own inconfiftency, have the eyes of an eagle 


to diſeover our faults, and the voice of a trumpet to 


proclaim them in the world. But though this were 


not the caſe, Is not this regard, as far as it has in- 


fluence to prevent duty, a preference of the ho- 


nour of party to the honour of God; a loving the 
praiſe of men above the po of God; a 1 for 


ſtrife and debate, and offering the accurſtd thing? 

While we thus ſeek for honour, we are in dan- 
ger of finding diſgrace the diſgrace of fin. They 
who thus would exalt themſelves, are in ſo far ex- 
alting themſelves againſt God, and cannot een per, 
but muſt be abaſed: while thoſe who hum ble them- 
ſelves before the Lord, in departing from their ini- 
quity, are honourably employed, and will be ex- 
alted in due ſeaſon. 

8. « But would not an alteration in our Public 
Forms break our congregations, diminiſh our 
“e numbers, prevent our multiplication, and i injure 

e miniſters with reſpect to their ſubſiſtence in the 


c world?” All thefe would be highly unpleaſant, | 


and are therefore to be deprecated. They are not, 
however, certain conſequences. And if they were 


probable, a proſpect of conſequences is never to 


hinder the performance of duty clearly CUE 
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The breach of congregations is equally probable 
if the attempt be omitted, as if it be put in ope- 
ration; and if the breach of congregations 1s to be 
prevented by abuſe alone, it is better it ſhould oc- 
cur. This, however, and the diminution of our 
numbers, there is little reaſon to fear. If it be ſup- 
poſed that many would deſert the cauſe on account 
of the diſcovery of abuſes; theſe many muſt be ſup- 
poſed to deſert, either becauſe ſuch abuſes have ex- 
iſted, or becauſe they are now abandoned. The 
former claſs would find no community where the 
fame abuſes do not exiſt in equal or greater degrees, 
or others of a {till more ſerious nature. Our own 
abuſes are not ſtated by the writer of theſe obſerva- 
tions, becauſe equal or greater do not appear in 
other communions, but becauſe they are our on. 
A ſimilar examination would diſcover the abuſes of 
other denominations, at leaſt, equally numerous, 
equally malignant, and adhered to with equal ob- 
ſtinacy; while others would W of which we are 
comparatively clear. 
The greateſt deſertion might be expoſted to the 
other claſs of Seceders; and to that communion 
many of the above obſervations are equally appli- 


cable. In one reſpect, they are even more appli- 


cable. The bone of contention, the religious clauſe 
of the Burgeſs-oath, involves in its nature the ſpirit 
of Antichriſt. It avows Religious Eſtabliſhment by 


civil authority, and binds to the ſupport of ſuch eſta- 
bliſhment. The uſe of the Oath characterizes it a 


cc Mark of the Beaſt, without which no perſon is 
cc permitted to buy or ſell;”—as if a perſon ſhould 
not make a coat, or a pair of ſhoes, or fell a 
pound of groceries, unleſs he be of the eftablithed 
religion. There is little danger then of deſertion 


becauſe the abuſes have ex Ned. And thoſe who 
deſert 


E 


deſert becauſe abuſes are ejeFed, do more good to the 


ſociety by their abſence than by their preſence: 


they deſert us on account of our apoſtacy from evil. 

Our multiplication is probably not leſs retarded 
by our adherence to theſe abuſes, than it would be 
by their ejection. But if this had been always the 
the prevalent reſpect, our forefathers had never 
made ſeceſſion. The faithful have always been 
comparatively few. The ſtrictneſs of true religion 


is always ungrateful to the many. 


« But it will endanger the ſalary of miniſters, 


by weakening their congregations.” This con- 
fequence is doubtful; and the objection is ſo like 


that uſed againſt every reformation, that it ſcarcely 
ought to be named. «© The Reform might other- 
« wife be eligible; but our 'Thrones, our Preroga- 
cc tives, our Revenues; our Titles, our Penſions, 
« our Places and Expectations, are in danger; the 


„ Mitre, the Primacy, the Biſhopric, Deanry, Vi- 


« carage, Curacy; the Kirk, the Manfe and Glebe, 
« the Teinds, the Preſentation and Proſpect; the 
« Meeting-houſe, Stipends and Collection, are all 


„ in danger: let all Reformation be avoided, let it 


« be execrated.” God forbid that ſuch motives 
ſhould influence our religious conduct. He who 
« loveth houſe or land more than me,” ſays Chriſt, 
ce is not worthy of me. 
In the above obſervations we have ſeen that ſeri- 
ous evils do really exiſt among us; that theſe affect 
our religious conduct: the neceffity of ſome attempt 
to remedy has been declared; ſome hints toward a 
radical cure have been offered; the objeCtions moſt 
ſpecious conſidered, and expoſed: It is our duty to 
attempt purging out the old leaven, and thus domg 


good, truſt conſequences to the Lord. 
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APPENDIX. 


A VINDICATION, &e. 


| Inpucep by ſome ſuch conſiderations as the 
foregoing piece urges, one party of Seceders had, 
before its appearance, taken ſome meaſures for al- 


tering their mode of expreſſing adherence to the 


Covenanted Reformation: and the other party en- 


gaged in a ſimilar alteration ſoon after. When the 
latter had begun to adopt ſome meaſures to this end, 
a pamphlet appeared, entitled, «© An Epitome of 

Religion,” by John Thomſon, late miniſter of the goſs 


pel at Kirkintillach, one of their number. 
This piece contains, among various other matter, 
an attempt to defend the religious connection be- 


tween Church and State which exiſted at the Re- 


formation, and of the National Covenants and Co- 


venanting then practiſed: And alſo, ſevere ſtrictures 


on thoſe of his own party, who wiſhed to alter or 
retrench any part of the uſual adherence to ſaid Re- 
formation and Covenants. Such of this author's 
arguments, as form ſpecious objections to what has 
been above inculcated, clatm ſome of our notice. 
He begins by aſſerting, Epitome, p 39, 40. * This 
Church [of Scotland] famous in the annals of the 
Reformation, /ettled her conſtitution agreeable lo the 
fucred rule, the divine flandard, the word of God con- 
tained in the ſcriptures of the Old and New Teftament. 
This conſtitution is a moſt beautiful connected ſyſ- 
tem of doCtrine, worſhip, government and diſci- 


pline, exhibited in hex . of Faith and other | 


Randards.. 


B 
ſtandards. And our reforming progenitors being 
expoſed to temptations, enemies, and dangers, they, 
agreeably to the ſcriptures, and after the maſt divinely 
approved examples, in concurrence with the Civil 
State, dedicated the Church and Nation to the Moſt 
High Gon; engaging by the moſt ſolemn Cove- 
nants,, to adhere to, maintain, and defend this 
National Reformation. This is the Covenanted 
Reformation of Scotland. | | 

« To this the Solemn League and Covenant of 
the three kingdoms was agreeably collateral, and 
conjoined.” - | EET, 

If our author could make good this afſertion, or 
thoſe parts of it which we have marked in Italics, 
he would, doubtleſs, bear away the palm, and none 
who acknowledges the Bible would dare to find a 
flaw in the Reformation or Covenants. Till argu- 
ments ſupport the aſſertion, however, he will ex- 
cuſe our full aſſent. | : 

After a digreſſive effuſion on Politics and the preſent 
var, by way of Epiſode, the ſubject is reſumed, page 
45, „ There is a novel queſtion greatly agitated, viz. 
Whether religion, as a Divine ſervice, comes with- 
in the ſphere of the civil magiſtrates official concern 
and cognizance,” &c.? included in that queftion, 
« Whether he is guardian of both tables of the Di- 
vine law, or only of the ſecond table ?” 

This queſtion is not novel. It, or one equivalent, 
was agitated, as has been ſhewed, in the early ages 
of Chriſtianity, when many of the Fathers held the 
negative. It has been often agitated ſince; Diſſent- 
ers, eſpecially when perſecuted, holding the nega- 
tive, and Eſtabliſhed Churches the afhrmative. 
Tae fame fide was taken by the Church of Scotland 
at the Reformation, and is ſupported by our author, 
who argues, page 46, That though the Old Teita- 

ment 
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ment had its peculiarities, the connection which 

then exiſted between the Civil Polity and the 
Church was none of them, but is ſtill of Divine 
authority. Becauſe ſymptoms of ſuch a connection 
exiſted prior to the Moſaic diſpenfation. Then 
heads of families were bound to ſupport the intereſts 
of religion in their families, after the example of 
Abram and Joſhua, and « families are Church and 
State in miniature.” 
Families are not Church and State in miniature. 
They differ far from the State. In the family, the 
head is both the maker of the laws, and ſees them 
executed. A civil magiſtrate, unlefs he be abſo- 


tute, is only the executor of the laws, and has but | 


a partial power in legiflation. 

And even a maſter of a family, ſuppoſe a Papiſt, 
may not, in ſupport of 'the intereſts of religion in 
the family, compel a grown ſon or fervant to join 
with bim in his idolatrous worſhip. Nor may a 
Proteſtant maſter compel a Papiſt in judgment, ſon 
or ſervant, to join againſt his conſcience in family 
religion. The cafe is the ſame whether the head 
of che family be of the true religion, or of a falſe 
one; for « conſcience, though erring, doth ever 
bind. _ P 

Nor are Abram and Joſhua proper examples in 
this caſe. They lived under peculiar diſpenſation: 
which affected the family relation. Many things 
proper, even before the Moſaic diſpenſation, are ſu- 
perſeded by Chriftzanity, though our author, page 
48, ſays otherwiſe. Such are ſacrifices, and an union 
of civil and religious power; ſuch as appeared moſt 


eminent in Melchizedeck, and of which we have 


ſome reſemblance in Abram who was a prince, and 
and yet offered ſacrifices: which alſo appears to 
have been veſted 1 in the firſt-born, and to have con- 

Nituted 
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ſtituted the birth-right. Melchizedeck and Abram 
acted in the joint capacities of prince and prieſt: 

but this gives no authority for even Uzziah to do 
likewiſe. Nor will it give any countenance to the 


Pope's ſupremacy in State and Church; nor any 


thing of a ſimilar conſtitution. Joſhua, or any other 


| Ifraelite, not only might, but were commanded to kill, 
with his own hand, his neareſt of kin, who ſhould 
attempt to entice him to idolatry. Surely we are 


not bound to imitate this example. 
From this argument, founded on a miſtaken view 


of the family relation, of that between ruler and 


ſubject, and of the ſtate of things in the patriarchal 
age, we paſs to the argument from the Moſaic diſ- 
penſation itſelf. Page 48, “ The Divine Legiſlator 
in Church and State, inſtituted a very intimate con- 
nection, between them. 'This evinces, that there is 
no-inconfiſtency in ſuch a connection in itſelf; and 
that ſuch a connection was not inconſiſtent with the 
nature and intereſts. of either. And why may not a 
mee ee ſuitable to the New Teftament diſpenſa- 
tion, take place in Chriſtian Churches and States 
with equal ſafety and advantage? I think the Di- 
vine example warrants it.“ Why!—Becauſe He 
who inſtituted the connection between the Jewifh 
Church and State was Divine. Becauſe in inſtitut- 
ing that conneCtion, He dictated all the laws of the 
State, and formed the ſpecific plan of the Civil Con- 
ſtitution; He dictated alſo the frame of the Church 
in all its parts; He inſtituted the nature, extent, 
and all the terms of the connection. But in none 


of thoſe ſtates called Chriſtian, hath He dictated 
the peculiar form of the Civil Conſtitution; neither 
hath he ſpecified the terms of any ſuch connection 
with undefined States; nor declared the nature or 
So that now 


ſuch | 


extent of ſuch ſuppoſed connection. 
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ſuch a connection muſt ſubſiſt between a Church 
of Divine conſtitution, and a State of human con- 
ſtitution, upon terms of man's device. Becauſe 
ſuch a connection, though ſuitable to the Jewiſh, 
vould be unſuitable to the Chriſtian diſpenſation; for 
the Jewiſh Church and nation were framed for, 
and adapted to the purpoſe of ſeparating and keep- 
ing ſeparate, from the reſt of mankind, a particu- 
lar family; and from the reſt of the globe, a parti- 
cular region to be the reſidence of this family; and 
from all the cities of the world, one to be the only 
legal place for peculiar religious ſervices. But the 
Chriſtian Church was deſigned and fitted to abolifh 
this ſeparation, and to break down that law of or- 
dinances which conſtituted the ſeparating wall be- 
tween Jew and Gentile; to obliterate thofe geogra- 
phical boundaries, which formerly limited the 
Church to a ſpot; to cauſe that no longer ſhould Je- 
ruſalem be the only place where men ought ſolemn- 
Ty to worſhip; nor Ifrael alone the people of God: 
but that Gentiles alſo ſhould become fellow-citi- 
Zens with the ſaints, and of the houſehold of God; 
and that the Church fhould extend to all kindreds 
and nations, and the goſpel be preached in all the 
world. Becauſe a connection with the State muſt, 
and does always render the Church, in a certain de- 


gree, geographical. This was very ſuitable to the 


Jewiſh, but is very unſuitable to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. Why may not a connection, ſiitable to the 
New - Teſtament diſpenſation, take place in Chriſ- 
tian Churches and States with equal ſafety and ad- 
vantage as in the Jewiſh?” Becauſe, properly fpeak- 
ing, no Chriſtian State ever did exiſt; for Chriſt 
never framed a civil conſtitution, nor inſtituted ſuch 
a State with which his Church might be connected. 
Becauſe the New Teſtament diſpenſation is unſuit- 
able to every ſuch connection. Becauſe the Divine 

| Legiſlator 
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Legiſlator hath not ſtated terms of connection for his 
Church with civil States; and it is not equally ſafe 
and advantageous to obey human devices, as Divine 
inſtitutions. "I 
Till we can obtain civil conſtitutions divinely in- 
ſtituted, and exactly adapted to the genius of Chriſ- 
tianity, and terms of connection divinely dictated, 
our author's argument will ſeem capitally deficient. 
Till then, it will be no better than, Becauſe a 
connection between Church and State divinely legiſ- 
lated was ſafe, and ſuitable to certain circumſtances, 
and a certain end; therefore, a connection between 
them, humanly legiſlated, muſt alſo be ſafe and 
ſuitable to oppoſite circumſtances, and an end ſpe- 
cifically different.” | | | 
Till then, I fear, every ſuch connection, being of 
human device, will be accommodated to the hu- 
manly deviſed conſtitutions of the States where it 
takes place; and the Divine conſtitution of the 
Church muſt bend in accommodation. So that 
according to the tempers of human legiſlators, 
churches will be found, as they have been, Mon- 
archial, Ariſtocratical, or Republican in their con- 
ſtitution. Tis added, „“ think the Divine exam- 
ple warrants it.“ Surely this author cannot mean, 
that /egi/lation in the Church, is the department in 
which we are to imitate the Divine example. 
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lil-⸗ He farther argues, from the predictions of the 
he glory and happineſs of the New Teſtament Church: 
1- « The evangelical prophet introduces all the civil 
d- political characters into her train; kings, queens, - 
k- 


kingdoms, princes, nations. Kings ſball be thy nur/- 
iſt ing-fathers, and their queens thy nurfing-mothers,* 


fan T he kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
ed. our Lord, and of his. Chriſt. + On the former of 
„. W 


theſe 
ine 
tor 


= * Ifa, liz. 23. + Rev. xi. 15. 


FF 
theſe: texts he reaſons, page 49. « i it poſſible that 
theſe expreſſions can mean, that at that happy era, 
the civil State ſhall, in its official character, pay no 
regard to religion, or make any diſtinction be- 
tween Heathen, Chriſtian, or Jew; piety or impiety, 
or even blaſphemy; but ſhall only- maintain peace 
and civil order among all the heterogeneous medley.” 
On the latter, page 50, „Kingdoms, in their civil 
and political character, do enter, and are received 

into his kingdom or church.“ Thus alſo he gloſſes, 
Pf. Ixxii. 10, 11. Zech. xiii. 9. Mic. iv. 2. 

Such reaſoning as this ſeems founded on miſtake, 
and is inconcluſive. The weight of the argument 
lays not on the ſimple texts adduced, but on ſuch 
annexed qualifying gloſſes, “ In its official charac- 
ter—In their civil and political character In its 
political capacity.” It proceeds on the ſuppoſition, 
That when we meet with an appellation denotive 
of office, charaCter, or relation, we muſt always 
underſtand it as deſigned to expreſs the exerciſe of 
that office, or the operation of that character or re- 
lation; and never as ſimply expreſſive of the perſon 


inveſted with office; or ſuſtaining the character or 


relation, without regard to its exerciſe or operation. 


This ſuppoſition, however, would bewray a miſer- 


able inattention to the common uſe of language. 


It would oblige us to ſuppoſe, when we read that 
five kings hid themſelves in a cave, Joſh, x. 16. 
that their hiding was 1n their official capacity, and 
a part of the exerciſe of regal office. When we 


read in the public prints, that a ling hunts, or dines, 
or goes to church; we muſt underſtand that hunt- 


ing, dining, and going to church, are parts of the 


exerciſe of the kingly office. When we are told, 
Mat. viii. 5, 8. that a centurion beſought' Jeſus to 


heal his — we OG believe chat ch beſeech- 


ng 


- 
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ing is a part of the centuriam's buſineſs in his official 
character. Thus, to worſhip Chriſt, would be a 
ſymptom of leproſy; for a leper worſhipped him. 
To fit with him, or climb a tree to fee him, muſt 
have been part of the office of a publican; for we 
know that publicans were ſo employed. Hoſpi- 
tality to an apoſtle, according to this rule, muſt have 
conſtituted a part of the art of tanning at Joppa; 
for Peter lodged there with one Simon a tanner. 
On the ſame principle we would be led to be- 
lieve, that the « ſtrangers ſcattered throughout Pon- 
tus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bithynia," 
to whom Peter addreiles his. firſt epiſtle, were or- 
ganized into a flouriſhing civil polity, for he ſtyles 
them, chap. ii. 9. A holy nation, a royal prieſt- 
hood.” Such are a few of the abſurdities into 
which the principle of this reaſoning would lead us. 
Indeed, to apply ſuch glorious predictions as the 
above, to kings and kingdoms in their civil political 
character, rather than as great men, and the multi- 
tudes which inhabit a kingdom, is to tarniſh their 
glory, and to ſuppoſe that God's thoughts are as 
our thoughts. The political idea of a kingdom con- 
tains a greater or ſmaller number, according to its 
conſtitution. The national actions of an abſolute 
monarchy, and a monarch, are co-extenſive. In 
otherwiſe organized nations, ſenates concur with 
princes and preſidents, in national actions. Accord- 
ingly, the promiſe (Rev. xi. 15. © The kingdoms of 
ce this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
ce and of his Chriſt,”) would be fulfilled: in ſuch a na- 
tion as Ruſſia or Pruſſia, by the converſion of one 
perſon, or a very few. In ſuch a nation as Britain, 
the fulfilment would require a much greater pro- 
portion of the inhabitants; and in England a great- 
er proportion than in Scotland; for in the "—__ 
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proportion of electors is greater. So we muſt ſup- 


6 poſe, that the converſion of a multitude was of no 


greater importance in the view of a promiſing God, 
and goes no farther to fulfil a rich promiſe to the 


church, than the converſion of one ſoul, provided that 


one be in a certain rank in civil ſociety:—that world 
greatneſs or meanneſs are as much regarded by God, 
as they are by men. Such a view is too much fa 
voured by our author, in part of page 49, above 
quoted, where he ſeems perfectly ſatisfied that the 
promiſe, « Kings ſhall be thy nurſing fathers, &c.” 

may be accompliſhed; and yet the multitude be a 
heterogeneous medley of Heathens, Jews, and 
Chriſtians; pious, impious, and blaſphemous ; if the 
civil ſtate, in its official character, regard religion. 


A fimilar idea ſeems admitted in the cove- 


nanting tranſactions of theſe nations. So we find 
much greater regard paid to the variety of ranks, 
among Covenanters, than their numbers. The 
National Covenant is ſaid to have been ſubſcribed, 

in 1581, by perſons of all ranks; in 1590, by all 
: forts of perſons: and again, in 1639, by perſons of 
all ranks and qualities. The Solemn League too, is 
ſaid to have been ſubſcribed in 1643, and renewed 
in 1648, by perſons of all ranks. In both, accord- 
ingly, the covenanters approached the throne of 
God, in all their worldly diſtinctions. “ We no- 


| blemen, barons, knights, &c. with our hands lifted 
up to the moſt high God.“ The mention of ranks - 


was, perhaps, partly intended as a defence againſt 
danger, and to render the deed legal in the land. 


It ſeems, however, alſo deſigned to render the 


deed notional: that ſo, including the different parts 
of p p-litical mien in the nation, it eu conſti- 
| | £24. tute 
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tute e the fulfilment of the promiſe, Rev. Ri 10.3; and 


the nation in its political capacity, become a King- | 
ce dom of the Lord, and of his Chriſt.” In this view, 
every part of the political exiſtence was neceſſary to 


complete the idea. Every rank was neceſſary to eke 


out the fulfilment of the promiſe of God. Hence, 
we may ſometimes obſerve hard ſtruggles to prove, 
that though Charles I. did not actually ſubſcribe the 
Covenant, yet he was forced to concur in the deed 
of the eſtates: as if the forced hypocritical concur- 
rence of one individual, could render that a king- 
dom of our Lord, and his Chriſt, which would 
not have been ſo without ſuch concurrence. 

So highly do men value worldly diſtinctions; | 
but not ſo the Moſt High. His thoughts are not 
as ours, He takes the beggar from the dungbill, 
and ſets him with princes; and the higheſt rank in 
the kingdom of Chriſt to which the moſt eminent 


potentate on earth can attain, in relation to men, 


is to be brother to a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
who lay covered with ſores, at a certain rich man's 
door, who deſired to be fed with the crumbs which 


fell from the rich man's table, and whoſe ſores the 


dogs tended. In approaches to God, ſuch dignities 
and offices muſt be {tripped off. With him royalty, 


_ nobility, knighthood, avail nothing. He ſtains the 


pride of all ſuch glory, exalting every valley, and 
laying every mountain low, that He alone may be 
exalted; and that his people having one maſter 
in heaven, may acknowledge, in religion, none on 
earth. 
That text, « Kings ſhall be thy nurſing fathers,” 
&c. cannot be properly applied to the . civil ſtate 
in its official capacity;z” for it is added, « and 
cc their queens thy nurfing-mothers.” It ſuited our 
author's. deſign to ſuppreſs this relative 7heir in bis 
3 Quotation... 
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quotation. Tis hoped he did ſo inadvertently. 
But this little word invalidates his whole fabric; for 
here no more is aſcribed to a king in nurſing the 
church, than was competent to his queen, who, 
while he lived, could not act in an official capacity, 
unleſs in extraordinary caſes of ſtate. Kings 
and queens, beſide office and rank, poſſeſs often 
much wealth and influence. A text like this teaches 


to hope, that ſuch great perſons will love the church 


with ardour and tenderneſs, as a father loveth his 
children; as a mother yearns over her ſucking child: 


that ſuch will employ the influence of their perſonal 


example and friendſhip, and a due proportion of 


their private property, in behalf of religion: That 


conſequently, in their official character, they will 
gladly vouchſafe to the church and her members, 
that protection which every other peaceable ſociety 
and its members will enjoy. | 

This, contraſted with the times when the greatones 
of the earth employed all their wealth, influence, and 


example againſt Zion; when the blood of the ſaints 


was ſhed like water; when the mighty of the earth 
were filled with rage; when the ſaints were in jeo- 
pardy every hour; is a bleſſing worthy of divine good- 
neſs to beſtow, and divine faithfulneſs to promiſe. 
But to ſuppoſe the kingdom of our Lord, and his 
Chriſt, made up of ſuch materials as the kingdoms 
of this world, in their political capacity, is inconfiſtent 
with its eternal nature. He ſhall reign on the 
_ throne of his father David, over the houſe of Judah 


for ever, Luke i. 33. His kingdom, therefore, muſt 


be made up. of everlaſting matevials; not of Mo- 


narchies, Ariſtocracies, Republics, Majeſties, Nobi- 


lities, Knighthoods, or Peaſantries, which all muft 
paſs away; but of Men from all worldly ranks; all 
immortal; all eternal. | 85 
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To ſuppoſe ſo directly nd our Lord's pre- 
ceptive declaration. When James and John affected 
dignities and ranks in the kingdom of Chriſt, He 
taught his diſciples, « Ye know that they which are 
« accounted to rule over the Gentiles, exerciſe lord- 
« ſhip over them; and their great ones exerciſe au- 
« thority over them. But ſo ſhall it not be among you.” * 

The promiſe will be accompliſhed in a- nation, 
when the multitude of its inhabitants diſregarding, 
in religious matters, their civil character; and caſt- 
ing their crowns before the throne of the Lord, ſhall, . 
with the diſperſed ſaints of old, become a. « holy na- 

© tion, a royal prieſthood to ſhew forth the praiſes”? 
of the Lord: and being “ called out of darkneſs into 
« his marvellous light, 4. be fellow citizens with 
the ſaints. 

Having ſaid ſo much to vindicate the word of | 
God from what I reckon a perverſion, a ſhort view | 
of his other arguments ſhall ſuffice. 

Page 48. „Every civil ſtate is, in its political ca- 
pacity, a ſubjeCt of the Divine law, &c.“— Though 

| they be, does that allow their officers to aſſume 
lordſhip over the conſcience of others; or bind ſub- 

jects to obey man rather than God ?: | 

Ibid. « Whence is it, that in every nation of 
| the world—a connection has taken place between 
the civil character and the ſyſtem of divine wor- 
; ſnip. Each had its peculiar Gods.” —From ſeveral 
: cauſes: From the ſtate intrigues of crafty politi- 

cians, who, in concert with corrupted prieſts, and 


oracle-mongers, uſed to employ religious-pretences - 

for ſecular purpoſes: From corrupt ideas of the 

? Deity, as if he were equally partial as man to parti- - 

- cular regions: From the notion of divinities of limit- - 

1 ed power and knowledge: From the blaſphemous . : 
rene of princes, who demanded divine ho- 
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nours from their ſubjects, to deceaſed anceſtors, or 

to themſelves: From the mean idolatrous courteſy of 
ſubjects in particular regions, who worſhipped their 
princes, or as. they commanded: From that corrup- 
tion by which men have perverted their ways, and 
« changed. the truth of God into a lie, and worſhip. 


cc ped and ſerved the creature more than the Crea- 


« tor. Muſt we imitate ſuch ? 

Page 54. „ cannot but be diſpleaſed at thoſe 
who would —ſet the two Teſtaments in oppoſition 
to each other.” 
and valid to prove the preſent duty of circumciſion, 
c&c. But ſaid Jeſus, + Had ye believed Moſes, ye 

would have believed me; for he wrote of me.” 
Page 56. © Are we, if we chooſe, to be releaſed 


from our ordination-vows by theSynod's indulgence?” 


—« An oath—cannot oblige to ſin—a vow is of the 
like nature with a promifſory oath.” “ 
The remaining arguments. ſeem addreſſed to the 


ignorance or prejudices of the reader, not to his 


underſtanding. 
4 Our Reformers—Scottiſh Martyrs—original 


Seceders—Meflrs. Owen, Brown, Erſkines, Guthrie, 


anonymous,” all taught ſo, and they. had the Divine 


countenance. Was the Divine countenance never 


vouchſafed to any who in ſome points. erred. They 
had the Divine countenanee granted; fo. had Gi- 


deon. He, however, in will-worſhip made an Ephod, 
and all Iſrael went a-whoring after it.—“ Holds 


c ing the traditions. of the ehlers,—in vain. do they 
« worſhip: me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men;”} but we have a more ſure word 
of prophecy, w whereto we-do well. to take heed. —. 

Theſe conſiderations de not exceed in weight the 


author's. n. from his. own. ſermon; or, « I 


have 
® Conf. 2. 4 4. + Tudg:. viii. 27 8. 5 Mark. vii. 


This argument is equally pertinent 


tw] 


| have now been upwards of fiſty-five years in the 


Seceſſion.— This Teſtimony has been the ſtandard 
of the Seceſſion for near 60 years. Leave Seceders 


on the ground on which they have ſtood for near 60 


years.” Bueh arguing is forcible and common. It 
is alſo ancient. Shall Seceders be the advocates? 
Is this for the credit of—the Seceſſion? Shall we, 


by altering our conduct, confeſs that we have been 


ſo long in an error? Our father Jacob drank out of 
this well. Was not the Church of Rome the firft 
church, and Luther and Calvin innovators? We 


| have loved idols, and after them we will go. Thus 


when men love the praiſe of men, more than the 
praiſe of God. They reject his commandment, that 
they may hold their own tradition, and many ſuch 
like things they do. 5 
« The ſpirituality of Chriſt's kingdom has been 
highly extolled—by—Mr. Glaſs. —The ſyſtem of 
uakeriſm is hkewiſe reared on this ſpecious pre- 
tence. Stedfaſtneſs in the faith, zZherefore, calls for 
our adherence to—our Confeſſion of Faith, &c.” 


— Satan often ſpeaks true. If Mr. Glaſs. and the 


uakers were fo much worſe than he, that they 


could ſpeak nothing true, I-muſt give up the tenet, 
becauſe they held it. But perhaps they were not ſo 


very bad; and if not, ſhould I abandon my own 
opinion, becauſe others agree with me; and contra- 
dict myſelf, for the pleaſure of contradicting others? 
Iwill Nader ſay, Mr. Glaſs, &c. were right in this 
eontroverſy; probably they were fo in others. Or, 
if unbiaſſed, Mr. Glafs, &c. were neither always 
wrong, nor infallible: ſo their agreement makes the 
argument neither better nor worfe. Vet thus to 
argue with our author, hath the merit of antiquity. 
« Can any good thing come out of Nazareib?— 


Thau art a Samaritan and haſt a devil. — Art thou 


4 alſo 
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( alſo of Galilee? Out of Galilee ariſeth no Prophet.“ 
To decide whether the innovating party ought, 
or ought not to take our author's advice, page 52, 
and « „Lay aſide the name Seceder, is not my pro- 
vince.“ No doubt, they have abandoned * of 
the primitive tenets; but they are not therefore 
leſs, but more truly -/eparaze, or Seceders from the 
preſent Church of Scotland. 
As I perfectly agree with this writer, that « The 
very idea of a National Religions Covenant, is ingraft- 
ed upon the religious connection between Church 


and State; tis needleſs to ſay any thing on that 


ſubject ſave a ſingle obſervation, agreeing with him, 


page 53, That the binding obligation of ſuch Cove- 


nants, lays on poſterity with equal force and validi- 
ty, as the ſuppofed binding obligation of thoſe vows 
in which parents engage as ſponſors for their chil- 


dren at baptiſm, lay upon ſuch children. It ſeems 
plain, that the latter is not more rational, ſcriptural, 


nor real, than the former; that while they ſtand, both 


muſt be ſupported by fimilar arguments; and when | 
they fall; in the view of the candid diſcerning mind, 


both muſt fall together. Both reſt on the ſuppoſition, 
that one man, without any ſpecial divine warrant, 
may at pleaſure, conſtitute himſelf proxy for ano- 
ther, in a religious tranſaction with the Almighty.“ 


It is quite foreign to my deſign, to ſtate. a contro- 


verſy with our author's political digreſſion before- 


mentioned. If indeed, as a reader comparing it. 
with his Title and Preface, would at firſt viewbe led 


to think, he intended by it to lug in to his aſſiſtance, 
the influence of the political diſputes of the Day; 
and to expoſe his opponents to the odium of rulers, 
becauſe they differed with him on a religious point; 
no terms of reprehenſion could be ſevere enough. 


See above, page 105. 


Thus | 
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Thus he would have been guilty of a dangerous 
flander, .as he could not but know, that ſeveral of 
thoſe whom he would ſtyle the innovating party 
among Seceders, were, and are of loyalty unim- 
peachable, and which defies ſuſpicion. His known 
integrity of mind, and goodneſs of heart, however, 
forbid ſuch a ſuppoſition. © | 27 ng 
Indeed, though he, and thoſe who think with 
him, ſeem to hold theoretical doctrines, which, 
if reduced to practice, would lead them to uſe, for 
the propagation and maintaining of what they deem 
truth, external force, and even, The laſt argument 
of kings :* *Fis ſcarcely credible that they could re- 


liſh that very Covenanted Reformation, for which 
they are ſuch ardent ſticklers, were it juſt now to 
be again realized in all its ancient latitude and ſe- 


verity. Let us ſuppoſe the throne of. Britain juſt 
now vacant, as it was before Charles II. The ſuc- 


ceſſor could not be admitted to exerciſe office; nor 


muſt the ſubjects yield him ſubmiſſion, till he would 
wear his allowance of the Covenants, &c.; and of 
all preſent and future acts of Parliament in their 
favour;+—to gainſtand and abi all falſe religions 
contrary to the ſame; t—to give the royal aſſent to 
acts paſſed, or to be paſſed, enjoining the ſame in 
all his dominions; (to endeavour, in His calling, 
the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy, ſchiſm, 8&c.|] 
Let us ſuppoſe all inferior officers and legiſlators of 
State under like ſolemn oaths 4; that the Covenants 
are enjoined under allcivilpains;* that allpreſbyteries 


were bound to find out, in their reſpective diſtricts, 


ſuch as poſtpone or refuſe, and notify their _— k 
| | that 


„ Ultima ratio regum, the motto on Lewis XIV's great- 
ns. + Ch. Il. and II. Par. 2. Seſſ. 2. Act 15. 
Ch. II. 1 Cor. Oath, 5 Ch. II. do. S. League Art. 2. 
Act of Eſtates, enjoining S. E. Edin. i2th OR. 1643. 
4 Ch. I. Parl. 2. Act. 5. 1 Ad Com. Aſſem. Oct. 11. 1643 
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ſheriffs and other magiſtrates, in city and country, 
were bound to aid the clergy in the ſcrutiny; 
and that all poftponers and refuſers, be eiteemed and 
puniſhed as enemies to Church and State, by con- 
fiſcation of goods and loſs of all office in the nation; 
and to be farther puniſhed as his majeſty and par- 
liament, under ſuch oaths, might appoint; and all 
excule from ignorance precluded by public notice at 
the market croſſes throughout the nation. Let us 
farther ſuppoſe, the Solemn League renewed, as in 
1648 and 1649, not only to extirpate Popery and 
Prelacy; but with a ſpecial application to Indepen- 
dency, Anabaptiſm, Arminianiſm, &c.— his is 
the plan of the Covenanted Reformation. 

What. would be the execution? Let us only fup- 
poſe the agents in this execution, [the Church and 
State officers, ſupreme and inferior, ] to be punctual 
in the fulfilment of their oaths, and to proceed. In 
Glaſgow, or any other city or great town in the na- 
tion, the clergy do their duty, ſummon the in- 

habitants to ſubſcribe, and note the refuſers or 
P2fiponers, The ſtate: officers. follow out the plan 
according to their oath and the law. They proceed 
(perhaps they muſt have a military. force) and farſt 
ſhut up all the diſſenting houſes of worſhip. Then 


from ſtreet to ſtreet, and from houſe to houſe they 
paſs. 


ſubſcribe the Covenant. Their property is con- 


fiſcated; their perſons ſecured to anſwer next parlia- 
The king 


ment, and receive farther puniſhment. 
and parliament being under ſimilar engagements 
with the other officers, muſt find them enemies to 
king and kingdoms, and puniſh. them accordingly. 

Imagine how many good citizens would be ruined; 


rather imagine how few would not be ruined. Pro- 


feſſors of Colleges, Religious Inſtructors, Bankers, 
5 | | | Mercbants, 


Many may have refuſed or poſtponed to 
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Merchants, Manufacturers, Tradeſmen. TW 
havoc in Glaſgow; in Edinburgh; in Perth; 
London; in the country, by National G 
Would our author and his friends 265 ſuch a 
ſtate of things inſtead of the preſent, in which eve- 
ry one may worſhip according to the dictates of his 
own mind; and any one may live in all godlineſs, 
and all honeſty, none daring to moleſt or terrify 
him? Would they reckon it meritorious in the 
miniſters of the Church, to reiterate ſuch a proceſs; 
and the officers of State thus to c take order to pre- 
ſerve unity? Surely not. Why then ſuch ſtickling 
for every item of the Covenanted Reformation? 
And why, for rejecting a few items, muſt perſons 
be repreſented as confounding heaven and earth? 
« But this account is exaggerated. Such a ſcene 
was never realized.” Such proceedings the Covenants 
themſelves, explained by the laws enjoining them, 
did certainly require. If it was not realized, this 
was becauſe kings, ſtate-officers, and clergy did not 
aft up to their engagements. 'The thing, indeed, 
ſeems to have been impracticable, and ſo improper, 
that the violation of oaths was the better fide of the 
alternative. The perjury, however, lay not in breax- 
ing the oaths and laws; but in ſwearing oaths which 
muſt not be fulfilled.* I have the charity to believe 


our author, and many who argue as he deen prefer 


the ſtate of 7hings as they are. 
Not ſo his panegyriſt. Becauſe a religious ſoci- 
ety ſaw good, prudently to clear its conditions of 

admiſſion, from ſome reference to a conſtitution of 
things, which has not exiſted in Britain, for more 
thang a un, paſt: this Anonymous affecting, and 
only 


. The mode i in which the Covenants were 8 being more 
intolerant than the Covenanted plan itlelf, is not here vindicated, 
but conde mned. 


. . } 
only affecting to view the matter through a certain 
political medium, which colours every object with 
its own hue; in one of the public prints,“ raiſes 
the malicious alarm, The Conſtitution is under min- 
ing! Countrymen beware! He inſerts the whole 
preface of the piece we have conſidered, with this 
preamble, 'To the Editor. 

e . 

« The public are ſo deeply intereſted in the pre- 
ſervation of our civil Conſtitution, and of our holy 
religion, that no apology is neceſſary for requeſting 
you to republiſh the following Preface to-a pamphlet 
very lately publiſhed. —The title of which is, An 
Epitome of Religion,” & c. He alſo illuſtrates the 
preface by notes,, 

Whoſe Holy religion? The nation's at preſent. 
The Epitome is treating, not of this, but of what 
was ſo 150 years ago. 

Pref. They object againſt the connection be- 
tween the civil State and the Church, as expreſſed 
in Confeſſion of Faith, chap. 23. | 


Note. « The title is, Of the civil magiſtrate!” — 


But what ſays it of him?“ It is his duty to take 


order, that the truth of God (i. e. the doctrine of 


the Conf.) be kept pure and entire; —all hereſies 
(i. e. oppoſite doctrine) ſuppreſſed, all corruptions 


and abuſes in worſhip and diſcipline (i. e. every 


thing contrary to the Preſbyterian ſyſtem) prevented 
or reformed.” —Does the ſupreme magiſtrate exe- 


cute this ſuppoſed duty? Noz he leaves every ſub- 


ject to take care of his own ſoul, and every peace- 
able religious ſociety to worſhip in its own way. 
At this the accuſed party rejoice; for this they 
bleſs God, and thank the king; ſince thus in wor- 


ſhipping according to conſcience, they are protected. 


| ; Or 
* Glaſgow Courier, Feb. 6, 1796. 
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For this, however, the Confeſſion bears a ſtanding 
charge of ſinful neglect on the ſupreme magiſtrate. 
This charge, the accuſed blame and refuſe to avow; 
but the ſame charge, this accuſer urges, by urging 
this part of the Confeſſion. Query. Will govern- 
ment thank him for that? 

Pref. They object « alfo againſt. National Cove- 
nanting.” 

Note. Contains a nuniber of references to aQs 
of parliament, mentioned in the preamble to the 
National Covenant, and a long extract from the 
Covenant itſelf, declaring the duties to which ſub- 
jets bound themſelves to the ſovereign, all & i 
defence and preſervation of the aforeſaid true religion, 
liberties and laws of the tingdom.” And would ſuch 
perſons as this, ſubſtitute the National Covenant 
for the preſent terms of the relation between ruler 
and ſubject? would they abſolve all perſons from 
ſubjection, unleſs the prince come up to the terms of 
this Covenant, in defending what was then called 
the true religion? A friend to “ our Civil Conſti- 
tutionz” our « Holy Religion!” . „ The — 
Covenant,” the 23d. chapter of the Confeſſion. 
the nation were to conduct itſelf to the prince on 
the terms of the National Covenant, and the prince 
to apply this Covenant, and chap. 23d of Con- 
ſeſſion to the church and the clergy; what would 
become of the preſent civil conſtitution, and of the 
preſent national Church of England; or even of 
Scotland ?—-Juiſt ſuch a friend to the State and 
Church, as the keeper had in that bear, which, to 
be avenged of the flies which were perching on his 
lips while aſleep, brought a great ſtone and daſhed 
on a number of them to kill them at once. Some 
flies were killed; but the fable ſays, the keeper loſt 
all his fore-tecth and _ his jaws ROT bruiſed. 

Does 
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Does ſuch an one not know that the National 
Covenants ſtand reſcinded in the laws of the land; 
that he is on the ſame fide of the fame queſtion, 
which the biſhops took when they met in convoca- 
tion, on the Bangorian controverſy, and were diſ- 
ſolved by royal authority; that he 1s on the ſame 
fide of the ſame queſtion, which coſt Lord George 
Gordon ſo dear. Has he the aſſurance, under pre- 
tence of loyalty, to appear ſo in Glaſgow; where 
the Man moſt famous in the church, and for loy- 


alty to the conſtitution, has ſo ably aſſerted and de- 


fended the oppoſite doctrine.“ 
He goes on inſidiouſly, marking ſome words in 


Italics to ſtrengthen his accuſation. “ In the mean 
time, a high degree of ſecrecy is maintained by the 


whole party, and forbearance inculcated, and filence re- 
commended. —T heir own ſentiments.—Silent.—T rivial 


| circumflances.— Break off miniſterial and chriſtian com- 


munion with thoſe who c carry on, or connive at the new 


plan. All this, concerning the Seceders altering 
their Formula, and a brother offended at their con- 
duct, is no ground of alarm to the public; while 


they neither confer any political advantage on thoſe 
they admit, nor prevent thoſe they reject of any: 
nay, while they deprecate all ſuch power. Yet 
thus ſuch a perſon raves on, “ underſtanding nei- 
ther 2vhat he ſays, nor whereof he affirms.” 

But there ſeems more than mere ignorance here. 
However much ignorance we aſcribe to this Anony- 


mous, and ſuch as he; (and he certainly demands 


credit for a large quantity) it will be ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble to account for this appearance, without admit- 
ting into the reckoning alſo a large portion of 
malice. He Teeth to bear diſſenters a ſpite, and 1s 


far 


* Porteous* Sermon on n Toleration, Dec. roth, 1778, on Luke 
ix. 55, 50. Ye know not what ſpirit ye are of, &c. 


— | 


Ek 
far from being ſerupulous how he may give it vent. 
He endeavours to wreſt the occaſion now given him 
into an opportunity, and ſtabs in the dark. May he 
receive no better thanks from civil powers, than that 
perſon did who piouſly entreated a great prince to 
ſuppreſs the Seceſſion, then at its riſing-—« They 
own me ar.! my government; they pray for me 
and my government: What 's your buſineſs 
with me and my ſubjects?“ May he get no better 
from the Church, than a brother got in a court in 


May 1795, who wiſhed the Church to take order, 
that the laws be executed againſt diſſenting ſchool- 


teachers, and they compelled to take the oaths to 
government:—Hilent neglect of the many, and the 
ridicule of ſome, as. one who would be « A big, 


big, big, man.“ 


Go thou, who wouldſt kindle the beacon of civil 


Par, by the faggot of perſecution: bring down due 


vengeance on thineowndevoted head. Nay, go learn 


to be a Chriſtian, of him who «©« came not to de- 

ſtroy men's lives, but to fave them who is meek 

and lowly in ſpirit,” and get reſt to 2 ſoul weary 
with baſe devices. | S 
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APPENDIX II. 


ON INFAN T -BAPTISM, 


PRESBYTERY. AND SUBSCRIPTION. 


| Tur foregoing ebe ſuggeſted ſome 


Thoughts on Infant-Baptiſm, Preſbyterianiſm and 
Subſcription; or, the uſe of Creeds and Forms of 


human compoſition, common in Preſbyterian 


Churches. 
For ſome reaſons, theſe ſhall be preſented to the 
reader without the names, or many .of the argu- 


ments of authors on either. fide of the reſpective 
queſtions. 


iſt, Controverſial writers, when they cannot 


eaſily prove their point, or confute the opponent, 


often ſo perplex the argument, that its pay. 
cannot eaſily be detected. 


2d, The arguments of authors are neither a foun- 


dation for, nor have any claim, of themſelves, to 
our faith. 


za, The knowledge of religious truth and ey, | 


is competent to, and required of many, who have 


neither capacity nor opportunity to decide on the 


_ intricate arguments, and acute criticiſms of learned 


authors; - theſe cannot be neceſſary to decide the 
argument. 


It. 


d 
Js 
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It has been urged, that there is equally ſtrong 
proof for a religious connection between Church 
and State, as for Infant-baptiſm; and for the obli- 
tion of National Covenants, as of baptiſmal vows 
on poſterity: The latter, as well as the former, be- 


ing founded on arguments taken from the Old Teſ- 


tament oeconomy. This led to inquiry; for as it 
ſeemed clear that the former was without founda- 
tion, if it be true, the latter muſt be given up. In con- 


ſidering the doctrine of baptiſm, for the purpoſe of 
eſtabliſhing the common practice, it appeared, that 


Baptiſm is a poſitive ordinance. A poſitive ordi- 
nance differs from a moral precept, in that the lat- 
ter muſt be perpetually duty, and in all places; the 
former, though ſometimes duty, and in particular 
circumſtances, is on other occalions otherwiſe. The 
precept to honour parents is moral; was binding 
from the beginning, and is always ſo; but the ordi- 
nance of the ſcape-goat; the ſhape of the altar, &c. 
are poſitive. Farther, we can fee often an utility 


and neceſſity in moral precepts, without refpec to 
the commanding authority; but not ſo of poſitive 


ordinances. To abſtain from. theft is evidently 
uſeful; but without the ordinance, we could not fee 
the neceſſity that the Nazarite ſhould abſtain from 
cutting his hair; or why the Altar and Ark-muſt be 
of particular forms and no other. Hence moral. 
precepts once made known, demand the conſent of 
the rational mind that they muſt be ſo: Poſitive or- 


dinances are more entirely a matter of revelation , 


many motives preſs. the obſervance of moral:duties;, 
but the command of God is the only and entire rea- 


| fon for poſitive duties. Here, therefore, obedience 


is of the moſt. ſimple nature. Such a poſitive ordi- 
nance is Baptiſm. There was a time when it was 
not a. duty. No reaſon can be given. for it,. but th 
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Divine precept. Without reſpect to that, it ſeems: 


| totally uſeleſs, and is, only the purifjung, trom the 


filth of the fleſh. _ 

Baptiſm. is entirely appointed. This is neceſſary 
to every poſitive erdinance. Neither the ordinance 
irſelf, nor any part of it, hath. any ſpecial utility, 
except as, expreſsly appointed. The appointment 
is that which conſtitutes the ordinance. Any thing 
obſerved. as part of the ordinance, which is not ap- 
pointed; or obſerved otherwiſe than appointed, is 
not the ordinance, becauſe it wants what is neceſ- 
ſary to its very conſtitution. So ſays God of an un- 
hallowed: obſervance, „ Will ye call zhzs a. faſt to 
« to the Lord.” Says his. apoſtle of that diſorderly 
entertainment, ſubſtituted for the Lord's ſupper by 
the Corinthians, « This ig not to eat the Lord's 
«. ſupper:” 


Baptiſm. miſt be entirely cbr according to aps 


point ment. We cannot fay of this duty as of cha- 
rity, or juſtice; that if the end be gained, the mode 
is of fmall. importance; for as its conſtitution. de- 


pends on; appointment, fo the eſſence of the obſerv- 
ance is agreement to the appointment. To this a- 


grees the inſtitution of the poſitive ordinances; in the 


Moſaic diſpenſation; Sacrifices, altars, furniture; 


in number, number of parts and kind, muſt. all be 
appointed. All. muſt he executed according. toa 
pattern ſhown, or a deſcription given. The Paſſ- 


over mult be obſerved, “ In its appointed ſeaſon, ac- 
«. cording-to.al{ the rites of itz. and according to all 


ce the ceremonies. thereof:” and.it was. kept “ ac-. 


60 cording to all. that. the Lord commanded. Moſes,” 


Numb. is. 3, 5. The infinite difference between the 


authority, of. God and. man; requires, that when 
any Divine inſtitution is given, * we ſhould not add. 
G«. thereto, nor. diminiſh. from * 


| Baptifi 
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Baptiſm is an ordinance mn by Chriſt, after 


his appearance in humanity. e do not ſay that an 


obſervance ſimilar in external circumſtances, was 


not practiſed before he came. We know that 
John did baptize, by Divine appointment, before: 
Jeſus began. his public miniſtry, But the ſpecial 
end and meaning might be different, and the ex- 
ternal obſervance the fame; for the meaning and 
end; and connection of this meaning and end with 


the external obſervance, are all entirely of Divine 


appointment, as well as tHe obfervance itſelf. Hence 


this ordinance flows from "Chriſt's: ſupreme power 


in heaven and earth. « All power is given: me in. 
heaven and earth: go ye, Zherefore, baptize.” 


We need not then perplex ourſelves on this ſubject, 


with inquiries about the various. wathings. practiſed: 


by the Jews. in adherence to the traditions. of the 


elders; for theſe were vain human inventions: nop 


even thoſe practiſed according to the Moſaic ritual. 


Theſe all belonged to: that. “ covenant which de- 
« cayeth and waxeth. old ready to vaniſh: away” 
which, accordingly, was diſannulled for its weak- 
neſs and unprofitableneſs—“ which, ſtood only in 

« meats. and drinks, and diuer/e waſhings, and cars 
« nal ordinances, impoſed until the time of refor- 
« mation.” Nor need we perplex. ourſelves about 
the baptiſm of John in this inquiry; for it alſo dif- 
fered, in ſpecial meaning and end, from the baptiſm 


which. was inſtituted by. Chriſt, and; appointed by 
him to. accompany the preaching of the goſpel, in 


all places: and periods, to the end of the world. Ac- 


cordingly, neither the Jewiſh waſhings, nor circum- 
eiſion, nor even the baptiſm of John, ſuperſeded 


the neceſſity of fubmitting to that baptiſm which 
Chriſt inſtituted, in thoſe who believed on. him af- 


ter. its inſtitution. 'Though, of the believing Jews, 


We. 
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all had obſerved the ritual waſhings, all had been 


circumciſed; ſome had ſubmitted to the baptiſm of 
John; yet they all muſt be baptized as Chriſt ap- 
pointed. The acknowledgment of Chriſt's authority 
rendered this neceſſary. So we find, Acts xix. 4, 5. 
ſome, who, tho' they had been even baptized unto 


the baptiſm of John; unto repentance; into the 
preparation of the wayof the Lord; the belief of the 


Meſhah, and the kingdom of heaven at hand; muſt 
yet be again baptized unto the baptifm appointed by 
Chriſt; into his death; info the kingdom of heaven 
already come, and maintained by the power of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The preaching of John and his bap- 
tiſm being, in their nature, preliminary and paſſing, 
and muſt give way to what was to remain: to 


about the time that the Chriſtian diſpenfation com- 
menced, Divine providence ordered that the bap- 


tiſm of John ſhould ſtop. It had now anſwered 
its deſign. The Lord, whole ey it prepared, was 
come. 50 he mult increaſe, and his fore-runner 
muſt decreaſe. Elias came; and men treated him as 
they liſted. 

In the eien of each diſpenſation, God faid 
to his people, „ Obey my voice.” 
ed. While the Jewiſh ritual laſted, they, like Za- 
charias and Elizabeth, walked “ in all the com- 
ec mandments and ee of the Lord.“ When 


the baptiſm of John came inſtituted & from heaven, 
and while it continued; they, like Chriſt, would en- 


deavour to “ ful fi“ thas part of righteouſneſs. a 
And when this. was {ucceeded by the complete dif- 
penſation of Chriſtianity, containing the ordinance 
of baptiſm, the obedient, like thoſe at Epheſus, would, 

« when they heard,” allo be « baptized in the 
name of Jeſus,” the Son, and „ hear” of the Fa- 
ther and of the « Holy Ghoſt.” * 


. 
This gives no room for repeated baptiſm of the ſame per- 


His people obey- 


© 
So then, the baptiſm inſtituted by Chriſt is not an 
ancient ordinance retained; but one inſtituted by 
his own authority. Yea, though a ſimilar external 
obſervance had been previouſly obſerved, yet now 
being taken into an inſtitution by Chriſt, it ſtands 
now on his authority alone. Chnilt ſays not, „ The 
Jews have various waſhings; John baptized; there- 
fore, go baptize:“ but he ſays, “ All power in hea- 
« yen and earth is given to me, therefore, go—bap- 
« tize.“ Chriſtian baptiſm is a peculiarity of Chriſ- 


tianity. 
Our knoabledge 97 this erdinance muſt be derived 


from the doctrine and example of Chriſt, and his 
apoſtles, exhibited in the New Teſtament. A poſitive 


ordinance of the Chriſtian religion mult be inſtitut- 
ed by the founder of that religion, either in his own 

perſonal miniftrations, or in the miniſtrations of 
thoſe he employed in founding it. Now, as the 
New Teſtament contains the practice and doctrine 


of Chriſt and his apoſtles; we cannot go elſewhere for | 


the knowledge of any of his inſtitutions, unleſs 
where fpecially referred. But, as we have no refer- 
ence elſewhere, with re/pefF to this ordmance, we 
muſt reſt ſatisfied with that account of it which the 
New "Teſtament contains. | 

The inſtitution of baptiſm is # be ſought for in thoſe 
farts of the doctrine and practice of Chriſt, and his 
apoſtles, which concerned baptiſm. Chriſt and his 
apoſtles did and taught many things beſide, He 
inſtituted, at leaſt, one other ordinance. We are 
not to ſeek among thoſe, inſtructions for this ordi- 
nance. It would have been unreaſonable, to have 


ſouglit 


fon under the Chriſtian economy. John' s baptiſm, being preli- 


minary, is palt for ever: I here is now but ane faith, and ove bey- 
tum. - 


baptiſm. 


but this inſtitution is ſuch as cannot admit infants. 
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ſought for the ſpecial rules concerning the obſery- 
ance of the Paſſover, among the directions given 
for the form and dimenſions of the Ark or Paber- 
nacle, or any where elſe, unleſs where the rules tor 
the paſſever are deſignedly given. It ſeems equaily 
unreaſonable, to ſeek our knowledge of the ;7/:1utio;t 
of baptiſm, in thoſe parts of ſcripture which treat of 
prayer and benediction; of marriage and divorce; 
of the paſſover and circumciſion; or even of the 


_ Lord's-ſupper, or any where elſe, fave where bap- 
tiſm itſelf is treated of. In theſe parts of ſcripture 


we will find directions how this ordinance is to be 
obſerved, and theſe directions muſt ſuffice. By 
ſuch parts of ſcripture we muſt be inſtructed, 


therefore, concerning the nature, ſubjects, and mode 


of this ordinance: and thus it ſeems evident, that, 
The doctrine and practice of Chriſt, or his apoſtles, 
RESPECTING BAPTISM, /ays no foundation for infant- 
.. We have one account of baptiſm, by the autho- 
rity of Chriſt—before his death. John iv. 1.—“ Je- 
« ſus made and baptized more diſciples than John.” 
Alſo, after his reſurreFion, in his commiſhon to his 
apoſtles, related Matth. xxviii. 18, 19, 20. „ All 
« power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
4 Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations; baptiz- 
« ing them in the name of the Father, and of the 


« Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt; teaching them to 


ec obſerve all things whatſoever I have commanded 
.« you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
« end of the world.” And in other words equiva- 
lent, Mark xvi. 15, 16.—“ Go ye into all the 
cc world, and preach the goſpel to every creature. 
« He that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved.” 

Theſe texts give us the inſtitution of baptiſm. 


He 
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This firſt teaches, Jeſus made and boptized diſci- 


ples. They were firſt made diſciples, then baptiz- 


ed. The loweſt idea of a diſciple, however, is one 

who at leaſt is receiving inſtruction. One who can- 

not receive inſtruction, cannot be called a diſciple. 
The ſecond text teaches the ſame,—that inſtruc- 


tion muſt precede. “Go, teach all nations, baptiz- 


« ing them.” It is alſo evident, that the precept 
to teach, 1s of equal extent with the precept to bap- 


tize. The precept to teach all nations, however, 


cannot extend to ſuch in the nations as were inca- 
pable of being taught, as infants muſt be, but only 
to ſuch as were capable of receiving inſtruction, and 
being diſciples; fuch as could be taught to “ ob- 


“ ſerve all things whatſoever Chriſt commanded.” 


It would ſeem from this text, that thoſe baptized 
were to receive inſtruction in, and from the very 


adminiſtration of the ordinance. They were to be 


baptized in, or into the name of the Father, &c. 
and ſo be ſomewhat inſtructed concerning theſe 
Divine perſons. 'This 1s clearly intimated, Acts 
xix. 2, 3. When ſome profeſſed believers, profeſ- 
ſed ignorance of the Holy Ghoſt, Paul aſks, To 
« what then were ye baptized?” 

In the latter text, quoted above, we find wie pro- 
ſiciency in the doctrine of Chriſt is neceſſary be- 
fore admiſſion to baptiſm. « He that believeth, and 
« and is baptized.” —We are ſure that this text is 
equivalent to the other. Eich is an inſpired ac- 
count of the ſame thing. 'There 1s, in thoſe texts, 
no warrant for infant-baptiſm. The only ſuppoſed 
warrant is taken from the general expreſſion, all na- 
tions. „ Are not infants a part of the nations?“ 
The apoſtles are commanded to teach all nations. 
Muſt they, therefore, attempt to teach infants. 


. - They were commanded to preach the goſpel to 


ever * 
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every ata; Muſt they, therefore, addreſs the 
goſpel to infants, to brutes, to inanimate creatures, 
to trees and ſtones? „ But the command was to 
teach ſuch as were capable of inſtruction; and bap- 
tize ſuch.as were capable of baptiſm.” Infants are 
as evidently capable of being inſtructed, as of being 
baptized into the (knowledge of) the name of the 
Trinity; or, according to the rule, He aubo believeth, 


and is baptized. 


_ Theſe terms, All nations, all the world, every 
ce creature,” were intended to extend the eit. 
ſion of the apoſtles beyond the boundaries of Juda- 


iſm. Beyond the extent of Chriſt's own perſonal mi- 


niſtry, who was not ſent but to the © houſe of Iſrael,” 


and beyond the commiſhon of the ſeventy, who 


were reſtricted, „ Go not into the way of the 
« Gentiles, nd into any city of the Samaritans, 
cc enter ye not.” 
zborld, and teach not ſuch Jews as they could find 
ſcattered in it, only; but oveny human creature 
capable of inſtruction. 


This commiſſion, and the promiſe of the Diviac | 


preſence to the execution of it, was not limited to the 


miniſtrations of the apoſtles alone, for theſe did not 
extend to all the world, nor to the end of time; but is 
to be executed as the apoſtles were commanded, tothe 


end of time, admitting of no change. They were to 
teach mankind indiſcriminately, by preaching the 


| goſpel.. He who was taught, i. e. Who believed, 


was to be baptized. They who were baptized, 
muſt be taught to obſerve all Chriſtian duties, and 


to maintain good works.“ Such was the commiſ- 


ſion of the apoſtles of Chriſt; ſo they 5 


it, and ſo they executed it. 
As far as ſeripture n they baptized none 
| but 


8 Nat. 1 18, 19, 20. Mark xvi. 15, 16. Tit. iii 8. 


Now, they were to go into a the 


5 = 
but ſuch as appeared to be raught, and to believe. — 
Peter ſaid, « Be baptized every one of you, in the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the remifton of ſins— 
« They that gladly received his word were baptiz- 
« ed.”* «© When they”, (who had been bewitched 
with the ſorceries of Simon) « believed Philip, 
00 penny the things concerning the kingdom of 
« God, and the name of Jeſus Chriſt, they were 
& baptized, both men and women. Simon believed 
« —and was baptized.”j—« Here is water; what 
« hindereth me to be baptized ? Philip ſaid, F thou 
« believeft with all thine heart, thou mayeft.—He 
« ſaid, I believe that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God: 
« and Philip baptized him.” 4 
Peter ſaid, „Can any man forbid water, that 
« theſe ſhould not be baptized, which have received 
« the Hol y Ghoſt?— He commanded them to be 
cc baptized 8 cc Lydia, whoſe heart the Lord Open- 
« ed—was baptized, and her houſehold,”|| which, 
in. part at leaſt, conſiſted of brethren.* Paul and 
Silas ſpake the word of the Lord to the Philippian 
jailor, “ and to all that were in his houſe—He was 
« baptized, he and all his ſtraightway—believing 
„ in God with all his hauſe.” + e 
Anz+uas ſaid to Saul“ be baptized, calling on 
cc the name of the Lord.“ f Paul baptized the 
houſehold of Stephanas at Corinth.5 This houſehold 
were qualified even to rule in the church.|| He bap- 
tized there alſo, Criſpus, the chief ruler of the ſyna- 
gogue, with all his houſe; and many others, who 
hearing, believed, and were baptized... | 
Thus we ſee, that as the inſtitution of the ordi- 
TI „3 nance 


Acts ii. 38—41. : + chap. viii. 13, 13, | chap. viii. 36, 
37, 38. SF chap. x. 47, 48. j. chap. xvi. 15. | 
| ver. 40. + ver. 33—34. t chap. xxii. 16. 
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nance of baptiſm does not include infants: fo no 


recorded inſtance of the obfervarice of this ordi. 


nanee by the apoſtles, admits them; but every one 


ſeenis fitted to exclude them; for every one, either 
by precept or example, requires that faith precede 
baptifm. The houſeholds of the jaitor, of Lydia 


and Stephanas, are alleged as affording examples 


of infants admitted. But the allegation is ground- 
lefs. Can a houſehold not exiſt without infants? 
There were none in the jailor's houfehold, for the 
apoſtles would not addreſs infants, as they addreſſed 


all in his houſe. The houſe of Stephauas, like the 


reſt at Corinth, herd, believed, and were baptized, 
and were fit to miniſter and bear rule in the church: 


and muſt Lydia have infants, who does not appear 


to have had an huſband,” There feems to have been 
in her houſe, believing brethren. Such texts are 


only broken props to a falling fabric. There is no 


foundation for this obfervanice, in either the doc- 
trine of Chriſt and his apoſtles, reſpecting baptiſm. 

But tis often ſaid, «« Theſe rules and examples 
reſpecked only adults.” Tis true, every thing ſaid 
reſpecting this ordinance, reſpects them only. The 


ordinance itſelf muſt, therefore, reſpect them only. 


To ſuppoſe otherwiſe, would be to ſay, that when 
Chriſt, the All-wiſe, was inſtituting, by a ſpecial 
law, an ordinance to be obferved to the end of the 
world, he fitted that law to caſes which he knew 
would occur very feldom; and to tlroſe only, neglect- 
ing entirely thoſe cafes, which muſt occur moſt fre- 
quently. All the recorded cafes render a previous 
profeſſion of faith neceflary, and fo fait adults. 
None of them diſpenſe with it; ſo none ſuit infants. 


Why? Becauſe the ordinance was not intended for 
fuch. The law of Chriſt is, in this inſtance, as 
well as every other, ſuited to all the cafes for which 
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it was intended; and ſitted to continue to the end 
of the world: acid thoſe caſes which it does not ſuit, 
were never appointed by it to occur. Chriſt's law 


is unſuitable to them, becauſe they are nn. to 
it. 

Theſe parts of ſcripture which do not treat 5 bati- 
tiſm, and have been urged as the ground of Infant-bap- 
tiſm, are 85 no avail to warrant it. Since a Divine 
warrant for infant-baptiſm, cannot be found in 
thoſe texts of ſcripture which do treat of baptiſm; 


it would be vain to ſeek one in thoſe parts which 


do not. Becauſe baptiſm i is entirely a poſitive ordi- 


nance, ſuch an argument being analogical, could 


not avail. If it could, 1t cannot be found; for no 


part of ſcripture is inconſiſtent with others. Strange 
as it may be; and however ſhrewdly it may evince 
the penury of argument, where ſuch aid is needed; 


ſuch arguments have been adduced. 
Paul exhorts the Coloſſians * to beware leſt any 


ſhould entice them by the rudiments of the world, 


and take off their attention and truſt from Chriſt, 
in whom they were complete. Intimating, that they 


needed not circumciſion, for they had all that it de- 
noted; being circumciſed by that without hands, 


in putting off the body of the fins of the fleſh; and 
that Chriſt having completely finiſhed the law of or- 
dinances, and circumciſion among the reſt, he had 
freed them. from obligation to it: he alſo declares 


how they attained this—by union to, nd communion 


with Chriſt in his burial, which was denoted by 
their baptiſm; but really obtained by faith in God, 

who raiſed Him from the dead. On this 1s founded 
the theory, that baptiſm comes in room of circumci- 


ſion; is ſubject to its rules, and like it, to be ap- 


plied to infants. It is here intimated, that baptiſm 


N 2 denotes. 
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denotes the ſame privilege with circumeiſion; or 
rather, ſince the former figures a tranſient, the latter 
a a permanent effect; that as circumciſion typified 

ſanctification, baptiſm teaches how ſanctifieation is 
attained. But though they had denoted exactly the 
ſame thing, it is no proof that the one muſt be in the 
room of the other. There is an analogy between 
Noah's flood and baptiſm.* This does not ſay that 
the latter came in room of the former. And though 
| baptiſm had come in room of the other, it would not 
prove that their objects muſt be ſimilar in every par- 
ticular. The earthly Canaan typified heaven; the 
people of Ifrael, typified all true believers. The 
young Iſraelite, as ſoon as he was born, entered an 
| heir to Canaan; the young regenerate, as ſoon as he 
believes, enters an heir to heaven. The young I- 
raelite's entrance into a nation externally ſeparate 
and holy, was denoted by circumciſion; the young 
 Fegenerate's entrance into the family of Chriſt, a 

truly holy nation, is denoted by baptiſm. : 

We are ſure, howeyer, 3 they did not ſerve 
exactly the ſame purpoſes in every reſpect. Cir- 
cumciſion ſerved ſome ends which boptiſm could 
not. It, e.g. gave right to an earthly heritage, 
and ſubjected — perſon to a partieular national 
oeconomy. Baptiſm does neither. They differ ac- 
cordingly in extent. The former muſt be obſerved 


by all the ſeed of Iſrael, believers and unbelievers, 


though adult. The latter, when applied to adults, 
it is agreed by all, muſt be applied to believers only. 
Baptiſm is claimed by many for the children of be- 
lieving parents only; but the male children, and 
home - born ſervants, of all Jews, whether believers 
or not, not only might, but muſt be circumciſed. On 
the other hand, circumciſion extended only to males; 


but 


* 1 Pet. ili. 20, 21. 
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but baptiſm to both ſexes alike. Seldom any but 
males ſucceeded as heirs in Canaan, and the whole 
family and nation muſt be of the church; but in 
Chriſt, there is neither male nor female; as there 
is no earthly inheritance attached to the profeſſion. 
of Chriſtianity, as there was to Judaiſm. Indeed, 
Paul ſeems. to have - been ignorant of the doctrine, 

that « baptiſm comes in room of circumcifion;” for | 

in his epiſtle to the Galatians, when he is. urging ; 


B L C.J 


t arguments againſt thoſe. who tickled for the latter, 
A he never adduces this; though, had it been true, it 
e would have been moſt pertinent. He declares to 
j diſſuade from circumciſion. “ As many as are of 
n « the works of the law, are under the curſe. Be- 


ie « hold, I Paul ſay unto you, if ye be circumciſed, | 
{- « Chriſt ſhall profit you. nothing, —Turn ye again: | 
te « to the weak and beggarly elements? Stand fait in 
ig « the liberty where with Chriſt hath made you free, 
a « and be not again entangled with the yoke of bond- 

« age.” Here circumciſion is abrogated as an ac- 


Jn ment. But this, doubtleſs, takes place. The child 
es; af. God neither obtains for himſelf, nor his poſte-- 


ut | | 5 „ 0 rity, 
| ; | 

| : f 
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ve curſed ching; as one of the weak and beggarly ele- 

Ts ments; as part of the yore. of bondage; but not be- 

Id cauſe baptiſm came in its room: Baptiſm is indeed 

e, mentioned“ as belonging to theſe who avere children F 

al of God by faith in Chriſt ; but not as in. the room 

Co of circumciſion farther cham as we have already ; 

ed ſeen; and ſo not equally. applicable to infants: . 

rs, „But this would abridge the privileges of the | 

ts, Chriſtian church.” —Is liberty from a painful opera- | 

ly. non; a beggarly element; a part of the: yoke of. J 

e- bondage; that. to which: curfe is annexed—is this an | i 

ad | abridgment of privileges? If ſo, the want. of the '1 

ers carnal inheritance muſt be a much greater abridg- i 
| 


„Gal. iii. 26; 27. 
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rity, any worldly inheritance by his grace; as 
the Iſraelite obtained by his pedigree. 

To ſupport the argument from circumciſion, is 
quoted the promiſe of God to Abraham, „I will 
e eſtabliſh my covenant between me and thee, and 
« thy ſeed after thee, in their generations, for an 
« everlaſting covenant:—AndI will give unto thee, 
. and thy /eed after thee—all the land of Canaan, 
(c for an everlaſting poſſeſſion. —Thou ſhalt keep my 
& covenant; thou, and 25 ſeed after thee—every 
& man-child among you ſhall be circumciſed.” * 
This covenant had a double proſpect. That it related 
to the earthly Canaan, and was made good to the 
natural poſterity of Abraham, is doubtleſs. But it had 
a farther and more glorious proſpect, extending be- 
yond the limits of earth to heaven; and beyond the 
boundaries of carnal pedigree, to Chriſt, and all the 
heirs. of God in him. So Paul ſays of this promiſe, 


« He faith not, And to ſeeds, as of many; but as of 


« one, And to thy ſeed, which is Chriſt.” 80 


that all who are in Chriſt, Few, Greek, bond, free; 


male, female; are one in Him; and being His, are 


Abraham's feed, and heirs of the promiſe. 'To- 
every male of the carnal ſeed, circumciſion was 
neceſſary; but for the ſpiritual ſeed, the one cir- 


eumciſion. of Chriſt ſupplies its place. Theſe are 


heirs of the heavenly inheritance, and ſo are bap- 


tized. None, however, are ſo, but the real children 
of God; real believers in Chriſt.6 Tis thus the 
ble fling 'of faithful Abraham comes on the Gentiles. 
But | to. ſuppoſe an external covenant, into 
which perſons are barn by carnal pedigree, tarniſhes 


the glorious accompliſhment of the promiſe, and 
1 the word of, God; for, as. we have 1 ſeen, 
the 


7 * Gen. xvii. , — ro. Gal. i iii. 16. j ver. 29, 
i Col. ĩi. Lf. $ Gal. iii. IA. 
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heirs of the promiſe made to Abraham are thoſe 


who are Chriſt's,“ and are baptized, being the chil- 
dren of God by faith. + But ſuch «.are born, not of 


blood, nor of the will of the fleſh, nor of the will of 
man,” (as the children of believing, as well as other 


parents mult be) « but of God.” + So then the ulti- 
mate proſpect of the promiſe made to Abraham, 
was jult ſalvation to every one who ſhould become 
a child of God, and a member of Chriſt; and in 
him, a child of Abraham by like precious faith as 


his. Ta the former diſpenſation of this covenant, 


and to the enjoyment of temporal bleſſings, was cir- 
cumciſion attached, but not to the latter. 4 08 * 
But ſuppoſing, for a moment, that an external 
covenant did ſtill exiſt; that baptiſm and the ſupper 
were the ſeals of it; and infants of helleving parents 
included in it; it would not follow that infants are, 
therefore, to receive theſe ſeals. Still the attach- 
ment of the ſeals would be pyg/izrve; the mode of re- 


ceiving them poſitive. Baptiſm muſt be received 


with faith; and the Lord's ſupper with d iſeernment 
of the Lord's body. And if an intereſt in the co- 
venant entitled to baptiſm, the ſame intereſt would 
entitle infants to the Lord's ſupper. They are as 
capable of diſcerning the Lord's body, as of believing 
with all the heart; and need as much to feed. onjthim, 
as to be ingrafted mto him. | 


To the fame purpoſe are applied the words of 


Chriſt, « Suffer little children to come unto me, 
“ and forbid them not: for of ſuch are the king- 
« dom of God.“ Here it is worthy notice, that 
theſe children were not brought to Chriſt to obtain 


baptiſm; that He, nor his diſciples, did not bap- 


Gal. " 29. + ver; 26, 27. 
| John i. 13. 4 Gen. xvii. 10. § Gal. v. 2. 
6 | Luke xvüi. 16. „ 
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tize them; and that theſe words do not reſpect bap- be 
tiſm. This text, if it proved any thing i in point, would it!: 
prove too much. It would prove that infants are to be 


be admitted to come to Chriſt in all his ordinances; 


cc forbid them not;” alſo, that all « little children,” pe 
of heathens as well as of Jews; of infidels as well as. b 
of believers, were to- be thus admitted to baptiſm; n 
the Lord's fupper, &c.—The agceſs to Chriſt which t 
he then allowed, was juſt what was then ſought. 1 
He bleſſed them and departed. He alſo intimated _ h 
that infants ſha} be — in the true kingdom of r 
God; and that thoſe who obtain it, muſt obtain it j 
ene meek, ſelf-diffident, and void of ſelf. 7 


righteouſneſs, as little children. 

From the whole paſſage, it rather appears chat the c 
diſciples of Chrift were ſtrangers to infant-baptiſm; 1 
for as they, not Chrift, uſed to baptize, had they. 5 
been accuſtomed to admit infants, why ſhould they | 
now rebuke thoſe who preſented them? But there 
is no ground for infant-baptiſm in this text. 

Nor is there any ground for it in Paul's words to 

the Romans —“ If the root be holy, ſo are the 
« branches: and to the Corinthians“ The un- 
« believing huſband is ſanctiſied by the wife, and 
« the unbelieving wife is. ſanctiſied by the huſband: 
« elſe were your children unclean; but now are 
cc they haly.” | From theſe texts it is urged, that 
there is a holineſs afcribed to children which is de- 
rived from their believing parents: and this cannot 
be moral holineſs: it muſt: therefore, be the holi- 
neſs of church-memberſhip, and entitle to all the 
. of the church. 

Whateverbe the meaning of theſe texts, dis! is not. 
Both are ſuppoſed to have the ſame meaning, and to 
found the ſame argument for the practice of infant 

baptiſm. 


* fohn iv. 2. + Rom: xi. 16: . | 1 a 16. 
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baptiſm. But if the child be holy by its deſcent: fo is 
its unbeheving father or mother, by marriage to a 
believer: They too, are /anified. If the child's holi- 


neſs conſtitute church-memberſhip, its unbelieving 


parent's holineſs will alſo conſtitute church-mem- 
berſhip; and if an unbelieving father's holineſs will 
not conſtitute him a church-member, neither will 
the child's holineſs conſtitute it a church-member, 
The holineſs of both are the ſame. Yea the child's 
holineſs is derived from that of the unbelieving pa- 
rent, as well as the other's. "The «nbelieving parent 
is /andified by the believing, hence are your children 
S ß. 1 2h 1 „ 
But though children were holy, ſo as to be reck- 
oned church-members; would that prove that 
_ church-ordinances are to be applied to them, cr 


uſed by them, otherwiſe than it is written? Should 


they, therefore, be expoſed to baptiſm by thoſe who 


know not if they believe; or intruded to the Lord's 


table, by thoſe who know not if they can examine 
themſelves, or diſcern the Lord's body? Infants 


are equally incapable of faith, as of ſelf-examina- 
tion. If they poſſeſs the habit of the former, they 


may poſſeſs, alſo, the habit of the latter. | 
After all, the apoſtle is not treating of baptiſm, 
or of ſuch outward church-memberſhip, in either 


of theſe texts. That holineſs of branches fpoken 
of in the former,“ belongs, in the Chriſtian diſpen- 


ſation, only to ſuch as believe. So, when this diſ- 
penſation commenced, unbelievers could no longer 
retain a place among the branches: « for unbelief 
ce they were broken off,” By faith the Gentiles 
attain the ſtate and character of branches; * Thou 
te ſtandeſt by faith. When the ſeed of Iſrael ſhall 
be re- admitted to the ſtate of branches, it will be 


by 


Rom. Ii. 16. f ver. 20. I ver. 23. 
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by faith, not by pedigree. “ They—if they abide 
« not ſtill in anbelie, ſhall be graffed in.“ Ho it 
ſhall be, when the Deliverer from Zion ſhall turn 


« ungodlineſs from Jacob—that all Iſrael ſhall be 
« ſaved.” . | 


In the latter, f the apoſtle is not treating of 
church-memberſhip, nor baptiſm; but deciding the 
queſtion, whether a believing huſband muſt put 
away his unbelicving wife; and a believing wife de- 


ſert her unbelieving huſband. He forbids the ſepa- 
ration, and gives this as the reaſon, « The unbeliev- 
cc ing hutband is ſanctified by the wife, &c.“ 


How does this reaſon apply to this ſubject? The 


ſame word, or words of ſimilar ſignification, admit 
a great variety of analogical application. 'The word 
Þaly, is nearly related in meaning to ſacred, ſanctiſied, 


ſanctioned, legitimate.) We eaſily underitand the 


ſentences, “ Private property is /acred: the mar- 


\ 


— 


riage- bed 1s ſacred.” As we do thoſe, « Marriage 


is the bed undefiled., A man's wife is more ſacred 


than his goods.“ Why may we not underſtand this 


ſentence, « The believing party, may not depart 


from, nor put away the unbelieving; for the huſ- 
band, though unbelicving, hath been made ſacred. 


by the wife; and the wife, though unbelieving, hath 
been made ſacred by the huſband: elfe were your 
children ſpurious and illegitimate; but now are they 
ſanctione and. legitimate.“ | 


The text may have this fenſe; and this ſenſe 


feems ſuitable to the apoſtle's deſign; but whether it 
have this ſenſe or not, it can lay no foundation for 


mfant-church-memberfhip and baptiſm; unleſs we 


admit that an adult alſo, while in unbelief, may be 


a Meni 


f Rom. xi. 23. J ver. 26. fr Cor. vii. 14. 
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n member of a Chriſtian church; and may be ad- 
mitted, while in unbelief, to baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper. - 

Are theſe things fo? Is it true, that baptifm is a 
poſitive ordinance; that it was entifely inſtituted; 
that it was inftituted by Chriſt after He came in 
the fleſh; that its entire inſtitution muſt be learned 
from the doctrine and practice of Chriſt and his 

apoſtles; that the doctrine and practice of Chriſt 
and his apoftles, reſpecting baptiſm, afford no war- 
rant for infant-baptifm, but exclude it; that the 
parts of this doctrine, not reſpecting baptiſm, 
brought in to ſupport infant-baptifſm, are miſappli- 
ed and perverted. Search the ſcriptures. 

If theſe things are ſo, infant-baptiſm muſt involve 
the guilt of will-worſhip;-a reflection on the 
law of God as imperfect—an abetting of idolatry; 
giving, or requiring that obſervance and reſpect, 
which 1s que to God's law only, to an invention of 
men. 

If infant-baptiſm has no warrant in the word of 
God, to baptize infants in his name, (which implies 
his authority ), is to counterfeit his authority, where 
no ſuch authority is;—to ſay, Thus faith the Lord, 
when the Lord hath not ſaid; yea, where he hath 
ſaid the contrary;z—to tell a falſehood, and father it 
on Him; to iſſue and circulate, though unwitting- 
ty, a forgery on the Holy Ghoſt. Would all thoſe 
who practiſe infant-baptiſm venture to iſſue paper 
on a banking-houſe, in a caſe where miſtake would 
be capital,” on authority ſo flight, as that on which 
| ſprinkle infants in the name of Deity? But 

the ſanction of human laws is often more awful, be- 
cauſe more forcibly realized in the mind, than the 
ſanction of Divine laws: and ſo the counterfeiting 
of human writings is more n avoided, than 
miſcou- 


4 


miſconſtruction, or perverſion of the word of God. 


But if infant-baptiſm be not warranted in ſerip- 


ture, ſuch perverſion is not all. The command of 


Chriſt, and doctrine of his apoſtles requires, that 
believers ſhould be baptized; but infant-ſprinkling, 


being ſubſtituted in room of baptiſm, excludes this 
duty. Thoſe who practiſe it then become liable 


to the reprimand, « Full well ye make void the 
« commandment of God, that ye may hold vour 


cc own tradition.” They ſhould beware left they 
incur the dreadful ſanction denounced againſt ſuch 
as add to, or diminiſh from the word of God; for 


if infant-baptiſm be unſcriptural, to praCtiſe it in 
the name of Deity, is both ſo to add, and fo to 


_ diminiſh. : | | 
There are other arguments, beſide thoſe alleged 


from ſcripture, urged in favour of infant-baptiſm, 


and againſt believer-baptiſm, ſuch as ſingularity, 
ſhame, complaiſance to the world, or to the reli- 


gious who differ from us, &c. Such arguments 


have much influence; but as they all come under 


the predicament of obeying man rather than God, 
they deſerve little more notice than to have the ab- 
furdities which occur in the common practice of 


infant-baptiſm, ſet over againſt them. 
Abſurdities, obſervance, its ground and deſign, 


are different in different churches. Where ſponſors 


are uſed, they are aſked, and anſwer a great number 
of queſtions, as, * Does this child renounce the 
devil, the world, and the fleſh?” &c. They anſwer 
in the affirmative, without heſitation, though they 
can know nothing of the matter. A parent oft pro- 
feſſes his own faith to evince his child's right to the 
ordinance; but this profeſſion is alſo igſtead of the 
child: hence it muſt be repeated as often as a child 
is preſented; and hence he 1s bound to put the child 


* Good men are often fettered by their ſyſtem, 


early 
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2 in mind of the engagements undertaken in its 
name, in baptiſm. It is perhaps evident, however, 
that the parent has come under no one engagement 


that the child ſhould do any one thing when it 


comes to underſtand; but only, that he himſelf ſhall 
perform his duty to his child. Indeed it would be 


abſurd for him to engage to any thing elſe: but what 
is the meaning then of putting the child early in 
mind of engagements come under, if none were 


come under inſtead of it. This ſeems a relick of 
the doctrine of religious proxies appointed by men. 
Next, the adminiſtrator addreſſes an infant in the 
name of Trinity. Surely, 2 talk to an infant in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt, would require expreſs warrant. 

The mode which ſome uſe, addreſſing the parent, 


« I baptize this your child, &c.” ſeems more ra- 


tional. It would be ſtill more ſo, perhaps, for the 
parent to be baptized, as well as profeſs faith in- 


{tead of the child. The one part would admit of 


the Proxy as well as the. other; ſeems equally ra- 
tional and ſcriptural, and would render the whole 
more conſiſtent with itſelf, and a more complete 
repreſentative buſineſs: but there is no end of human 
inventions. 

The grounds of the chil#'sRight are ſcarcely fixed. 
Of old, the univerſality: of grace was alleged; ſome- 


times the faith of a Chriſtian, nation; ſometimes im- 
putative reſtipulation, or engagement; ſometimes the 


faith of ſponſors, and a vicarious profeſſion of faith; 
ſometimes the faith and church-memberſhip of pa- 
rents immediate, or remote; ſometimes the: child's 
own faith in. embryo; en mes the ſuperabun- 
dant faith of the church. 
The ends alſo are various. By ſome baptiſm is 5 
as a mean abſolutely neceſſary to regeneration and 


0 ſalvation; * 


E 


: falvation; and by others, as one effectual to theſe pur- 


es. Theſe views contradict truth; for the chil- 


dren of God « are born—not of the will of man.” 
They oppoſe duty; for none but the regenerate believe; 
and none but the believing are to be baptized; ſo re- 
generation muſt precede, not be effected by baptiſm. 
It is ſometimes intended to declare the infant's 
church-memberſhip and intereſt in the external diſ- 
penſation of the covenant of grace. But what is 
church-memberſhip? It is a relation incompetent 
to an infant. How is it that ſuch perſons, thus 
owned as church-members, even when adult, will 
not be admitted to full communion by the ſame 
church without a new profeſſion of faith? By 
baptiſm they are owned members of the wi/ible 
church, and yet evidently do not, in conſequence, 
obtain one privilege in the vible church, ſave 
_ Exemption from baptiſm when they grow up.— 
They hear the goſpel, ſo may the unbaptized; they 
get a ſhare in ſocial prayers, ſo have others; they 
fee the Lord's ſupper diſpenſed, ſo may the unbap- 
tized: they are perhaps catechiſed, ſo may thoſe of 
equal age though not baptized. The whole differ- 
ence as to the viſible church is, if the reputed bap- 
tized is to be admitted to full communion in the viſi- 
ble church, he profeſſes faith, and a deſire to be ad- 
mitted, and is — to the Lord's ſupper; the 
unbaptized profeſſes the ſame, and is admitted both 
to baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. Really, when an 
infant is called a member of the viſible church, the 
term is uſed in a ſenſe quite different from the com- 
men; in a ſenſe contrary to the very notion of a vi- 
fcble church. This is a ſociety of ſuch as profeſs faith 
in Chriſt and obedience to him. The infant has 


done neither. It could not obey, and where infant- 


er 8 uſe” no perſon can ever obey Chriſt's 
command 


C 1-3 

command, « be baptized; * for obedience requires a 
willing mind. And he is not permitted to obey 
his command, to eat the Lord's ſupper, till he give 
better evidence of his chriſtianity, than his baptiſm 
when a child. —Profeſſion is out of the queſtion. 


Accordingly, among Preſbyterians, where in- 


fant-baptiſm is on the plan moſt improved of thoſe 
in general uſe, though ſlavery to habit, and indiſ- 


tin notions retain the practice of admitting infants 


members of the viſible church by a baptiſm; yet re- 


ligion and common ſenſe interpoſe, and the infant is 


neither eſteemed, nor treated as a member—is.treat- 
ed by the church, in no reſpect differently from 
that in which he ought to be treated, though he had 
been the child of a heathen, and never baptized. 
He can be only an inviſible member of the viſible 
church. Of ſo little avail is infant-baptiſm in the 
viſible church. 

To ſuppoſe it efficient to render the infant a ſaint, 


or member of the church inviſible, involves the 


Popiſh abſurdity above-mentioned: it alſo grants, 
that the infant participates benefits which he may 
afterward reject; for of thoſe who have been ſo bap- 
tized, many do reject Chriſt. Yet it ſeems incon- 
ſiſtent to admit infant-baptiſm and deny ſuch efh- 
cacy. Baptiſm 1s a ſeal of the covenant of grace. A 
ſeal ſhould enſure exiſtence in the particular caſe; 
but without ſuch efficacy the ſeal does not enſure 


this. It cannot pretend, in any other way, on good 
ground, to declare the child intereſted in the cove- 


nant of grace. Such is this uſage with reſpect to 
the church viſible; ſuch it is with reſpect to the 
church inviſible. Well might the learned Witſius 
confeſs, that the method of its efficacy is very abſftrufe. 
But if this ufage is not warranted in ſcripture, 
how came it to be ſo general? Tis difficult to trace 
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the progreſs of thought in any invention. Many an- 


cient Chriſtians thought it — neceſſary to ſal · 


vation that all, old and young, ſhould be born f 
water; or be baptized: and alſo, that all ſhould 


eat the fleſh, and drink the blood of the Son of God, + 
or receive the Lord's ſupper. Both theſe ordinances 


being thought neceſſary to the ſalvation of infants, 
were adminiſtered to them for this purpoſe. Bap- 
tiſm was thought neceſſary to, and effeQtual for, re- 


generation. It came even to have the ſame name. 
Said Juſtin, Believers are brought to a place of water, 


and regenerated as ourſelves. Said Irenæus, Chri/? 
gave | ( to his apoſtles) a power of regenerating 15 
God. But the ſcripture plainly required a profeſ- 
ſion of faith, previous to baptiſm: this infants could 
not yield. Here was a difficulty. To remedy it, a 
profeſſion of faith, by proxy, or vicarious, was adopt- 
ed as a good expedient. And to juſtify this ſubſti- 
tution, it was neceflary to ſuppoſe, and was ſup- 
poſed that the infant had faith, though it could not 
expreſs it. ; * 
Thus, before it could be admitted to regeneration, 
3t muſt appear to be a believer in Chriſt. 'This would 


not do. By and by, the child's faith is given up, 
and a vicarious faith, as well as profeſſion of it, is 


admitted. Formerly, perſonal faith was ſuppoſed ne- 


ceſſary to give the right to baptiſm, as thoſe who 


have faith, are ſuppoſed to be regenerated already: 
this did not well accord with the idea that baptiſm 
is regeneration; and it took the buſineſs of regene- 
rating out of the hands of the baptizer:—but now 


that perſonal faith is given up, baptiſm may the 


better appear to be regeneration; and the baptizer 
retains the trade of regenerating. As regeneration 1s 
connected with eternal life, this trade was important. 
b +6 | In 


John ili. 5. t chap. vi. 53. 


In the church of Rome it became gainful; for 


there, as the efficacy of baptiſm depended on in- 


tention of the baptizer, the prieſts had got the "oy 
of the kingdom of heaven, for a great hart of the 
world, completely in their grafp. Eternal iife was 
now, not the gift of God, but the traihe ot the 
prieſt. Here the matter ſtands | in that church ſtill. 
The account of it in the creeds of the Epiſcopal 
church,“ alſo, ſeem to ſuſpend regeneration on bap- 
tiſm, tho' many of her — av better ſenſe. 
Among moſt Preſbyterians the idea of right upon 
the child's own faith ſeems given up. The parent 
profeſſes his own faith as a proof of his child's in- 
tereſt, not in the covenant of grace indeed, but in 
an external diſpenſation of this covenant; and with 
reſpect to procuring admiſhon into this external 
diſpenſation, the parent's faith and profeſſion are 
vicarious. Thus the child becomes and remains, 
till he obtain admiſſion to the Lord's ſupper, inviſi- 
bly a member of the viſible church. This theory 
of infant-baptiſm ſeems the jr ft which employed the 
Covenant made with Abraham, Circumciſion, the 
Holineſs of the offspring of believers, & c. to ſupport 


the practice. Thoſe theories which admitted other 


proxies for children than their parents, needed o- 
ther ſupport. 

The lateſt improvement ſeems to be that of thoſe 
who reckon the preſentation of children for baptiſm, 
a part of the parent's own profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
and baptiſm a ſacrament to him, not to the child; 
and therefore practiſe it. Thus the obſervance has 
been gradually amended by alteration; a ſhrewd 
evidence that it is not warranted: for Divine inſti- 


tutions cannot change for the better. 


The above ſeems the moſt rational account of the 
oY among ſuch as ſeck to render a reaſon 
O 3 ; for 

* see Ch. Cat. | f Dr. Prietly, &c. 
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for their religious conduct. With the multitude, no 
doubt, the great reaſon for this, and other religious 
obſervances, is the Faſhion. 


On the ſcriptural mode of a 
ſew words ſhall ſuffice. | 


The Greek word baptize, with the two which 


ſignify into and out of, are moſt important on this 
ſubject. Theſe words, it ſeems, are diſſenters on 
the head of baptiſm, from the creed eſtabliſhed in 
many religious ſocieties, and are, accordingly, treat- 
ed as Heretics. The firſt is not allowed a tranſla- 
tion, and ſo not permitted to ſpeak on the ſubject 

to a common audience, unleſs through a Greek 
muzzle. Thus, though he appears in the garb of 
a modern word, he would be quite unintelligible, 
(for through his muzzle he can ſpeak nothing but 
broken Greek) were it not that fometimes into and 

cut of aſſiſt him a little as interpreters in the context. 
If he be likely to be underſtood, the friends of 
the eſtabliſhed creeds, as if elluaided at this, and as 
if they ſound them guilty of the ſame crime, put all 
three on the rack, and proceed to torture them into 
orthodoxy. During the proceſs, theſe innocents 
are expoſed to every tooth of the wheel of Criticiſm, 
while now and then the eſtabliſhed creed is preſent- 


ed to them, that they may ſay credo / 1 believe. The 


ſufferers being immortal, cannot be killed by torture; 
and they, as often as queſtione d, expreſs ſomewhat. 
— The whole proceſs is conducted i in Greek, or ſome- 
thing which equally precludes all appeal to the vul- 
gar; ſo thoſe who conduct it, when weary with the 
ſcrutiny, proclaim, in language plain to the meaneſt 


capacity, “ 'Theſe words are orthodox—they have 


profeſſed the eſtabliſhed faith.” This, however, is ſo 
unlike their common mode of expreſſion, that the 
vulgar heſitate, and ſometimes venture to alk them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, if they do really agree to the eſtabliſned 
creeds? The anſwer they give is often ſuch as ex- 
poſes them to renewed ſufferings. | 

The King of the true church, however, never 
ſuſpended *. truth his ſubjects are bound to be- 
lieve, nor the duty they muſt perform, on the deci- 
ſions of intricate criticiſm; becauſe he never de- 
ſigned to hang the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
at the belts of Critics, Linguiſts, and Jewiſh Rab- 
bies. The words of his laws are ſo contrived and. 


arranged, that the true meaning of each in its ſitu- 


ation will be ſenſe; the falſe gloſs, nonſenſe. Indeed, 


it is by ſome ſuch rule as this, that the learned 


themſelves muſt proceed, in deciding the meaning 
of words. 1 | | 

The word from which baptize comes, ſeems ori- 
ginally equivalent to ſome of the Engliſh words to 
drench, ſoak, ſteep, or wet; and as moſt things when 


_ wetted change their hue; and-it is by /caking, or 


drenching in a colouring fluid, that dying is common- 
ly performed, it came to ſignify alſo, #o dye. Ac- 
cordingly, baptize muſt originally denote to drench, 
to put a-ſoaking, to put a-ſteep, to water : or, as ap- 
plied to dying, to colour, put a-dying, or dip. Such 
ſeems to be the native meaning of the word in its 
original application. It, and all words in the Greek 
language which end like it, declare, not the man- 


ner of the action, but its effec. Both theſe views 


ſeem favourable to immerſion; but every believer is 
neither bound to know all this about Greek analogy, 
nor to: take my word for it. Whatever was the 
meaning of the word when firſt uſed, it might 
change it long before Chriſt came, and was now 
appropriated. Hence it ſeems as vain to determine 


the controverſy, on its primary meaning, as it would 


be to attempt decidin ; a matter on the meaning of 
our 


L. 64 1 
our Engliſh word Jer, which now is to permit; but 
' 200 years ago was to Hinder. 

The matter ſhould be rather decided: by ſuch ex- 
preſſions as theſe—Were baptized in the river of 
Jordan.“ Jeſus, when he was baptized, went up out 
of the water. +—Jefus came from Nazareth—and 
was baptized of John into Jordan. He that ſent 
me to baptize in t water—He ſhall baptize in 4 the 
Holy Ghoſt. |—Ye ſhall be baptized in 4 the Holy 
Ghoſt. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghoſt. þ—Baptized into Chriſt, have put on Chriſt. 
—Buried with Chriſt in daptiim— riſen with him. b 
Will all theſe make fenſe with pour or ſprinkle? — 


They had the river of Jordan poured on them. —Jeſus 


was poured by John into Jordan. — He ſent me to pour 
pon in water.— Ife ſhall pour upon you in the Holy 
Ghoſt—Poured vp? into Chriſt, &c.— They were 
ſprinkled with the river of Jordan. printed by 
John into Jordan. — Sent me to ſprinkle in water.— 
He ſhall /prin4/e you in the Holy Ghoſt. 

Let us now take our idea from a body ſuch as 
ſponge, drenched, ſoaked, plum ged, duc łed, immerſed, r 
dipped in a fluid. —Drenched in the river Jordan.— 
Jeſus when he had been immerſed, went up out of the 
water. —Jeſus was plunged by John into Jordan. 
He ſent me to dip in water. —Ye ſhall be drench- 
ed in the Holy Ghoſt.— They were all Filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt.—Drenched into Chriſt.— By one 
Spirit are we all drenched into one body, and have 
been all made to drink into one Spirit. 

The laſt of theſe methods of reading ſeems moſt 
me. . common Nn arp are addreſſed 

to 


| * Mark i i. 5. + Matth iii. 16. 

Ci The moſt exact tranſlations and moſt agreeable to the con- 
text. § Mark i. 9. | Johni. 33- + Acts i. 5. 

4 Acts ii. 4. (Gal. iii. 27. F Col. ii. 11. J I Cor. xii. 13. 
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to ignorance; for though twelve apoſtles could 
ſcarcely dip 3000 in a part of a day, theſe, with 
120 brethren, might. The jailor might have water 
enough in his houſe at midnight, as well as others 
in ſuch regions, who bathed daily inſtead of our 
change of linen. Immerſion is not perilous to health. 
It is commonly uſed to infants, and to the ſick, with 
advantage. | 
We have abundant evidence that baptiſm was 
performed by immerſion in the days of inſpiration. 
We have none that it was done otherwiſe. Which 
is more /afe? ; To follow the divinely approved ex- 
ample; or the invention of man? | 


| OF PRESBYTERY. 


"T 415 form of religious ſociety reſts on the idea, 
that as all true believers conſtitute one ſpiritual bo- 
dy in Chriſt, the parts of which ſtand in mutual 
relation and ſubordination to each other, and are 
intimately connected: ſo all who profeſs Chriſtianity, 
ought to be intimately connected in one external 
ſociety or polity. For effecting ſuch a connection, 
and maintaining the unity of a ſociety, a repreſen- 

tative government is neceſſary: officers to manage 
it; anda gradation of courts. - 
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It is accordingly thought that the divine inflitu- 
tion of a church, contains the appointment of a 
certain order of Officers, who are to be perma- 
nent repreſentatives in her; Courts to be made up of 
theſe officers, and a Suben of theſe courts, 
that the whole may be one body- politic. The 
courts are called Seſſions, Preſpyteries, Synods, Aſ- 
ſemblies, and General Councils. The Seſſion's 
power is over a ſingle congregation. The Preſby- 
tery's extends over a number of congregations, 8&c. 
to the General Council, which rules the whole mul- 


titude of Chriſtians, and all the ſubordinate courts. 


The whole forms a beautiful idea of a republic, 
one and indiviſible; and were the active powers of 


man's mind at all times in perfect uniſon with the 
unbiaſſed deciſions of his underſtanding, would be 
more practicable and tolerable than it is. Still it 


would be, as it is at preſent, an important queſtion, 
&« [r thi conſtitution, and the exerciſe of this power, 


_ agreeable to, and founded on the word of God?” * 


The texts uſed to prove the affirmative ſeem in- 
ſufficieat. To prove that excluſive power which 
church-officers claim, and in which ordinary mem- 


bers 


7 This was fogpeties by the hat controverſy concerning 
the inconſiſtency between Formulas, and the opinions of thoſe 


who profeſs adherence to them. It was urged, and appeared true, 


that according to this ſyſtem, ſuch an evil, though it were proved 
really toexiſt, muſt not beattacked, but by carrying it to the courts, 
from the lower upward, in a regular ſcries; and muſt be tolerated 


an the courts could get time to remove it in a regular way, which 


ighe be many years. Such toleration of ſin, ſeemed itſelf finful: 
© if the Preſbyterian ſyſtem rendered it unavoidable, it alſo muſt 
ſeem finful; for certainly, whatever in human conduct renders 


ſin unavoidable, muſt be itſelf ſinful, and cannot be an inſtitu- 


tion appointed by Chriſt for building up his people in holincfs. 


* 
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bers of the church may not interfere, the words of 
Chriſt to Peter are quoted, Matth. xvi. 19. «I will 
« give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
« and whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on earth, ſhall be 
c bound in heaven; and whatſoever thou ſhalt looſe 
« on earth, ſhall be looſed in heaven.” Tis ſaid, 
this grant of keys (or power) in the church, was 
made to Peter as the repreſentative of church-of- 
ficers excluſively, not of church-members. But 
Peter ſtood in three diſtinct capacities. He was 
an apoſtle, who muſt be an eye-witneſs of Chriſt's 
miracles and reſurrection. In this office he had no 
ſucceſſor. He was a teacher, or elder, in the Chriſ- 
tian church. In this office he was to have ſucceſ- 
fors. He was a believer in Chriſt. In this view 


he was on a footing with, and might repreſent fu- 


ture believers. 

Now, if the grant was made to him, either as an 
inſpired apoſtle, or as a believer in common with 
other believers, it will lay no foundation for that 
church power which church-ofhcers claim from it. 
None of them now, would arrogate a power equal 
to his who ſaid, „In the name of the Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt, I fay to thee ariſe and walk;” or, ſuch 
authority as his who ſaid, . Thou haſt not lied to 
« men, but to God —— Behold the feet of them which 
cc buried thy huſband, ſhall carry thee out,” If the 
grant was made to him in common with other be- 
hevers, it founds no. claim to excluſive exerciſe 

of power in church- officers. —_ us conſult 5 
context. 

The occaſion of this grant * was common to 
other Chriſtians with Peter. They, when they 
hear and learn of the Father, come to Chriſt, and 
fay as Peter here did, cc Thou art Chriſt, the Son of 


60 the 
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« the living God: and thus they are bleſſed * as he 
was. It is not the church under the conſideration 
of her officers merely, but alſo under that of be- 
lievers, that has the ſecurity "_—_ the gates of 
hell. + 

Every one of them is a ſtone in that church, tem- 
ple,. or building without hands, as well as . 
and as he was Peter (a lione): fo each Chriſtian is 
a lively fone in the ſpiritual building. Of this, this 
apoſtle ſeems to have been well aware. With this 
view, therefore, he ſolaces thoſe to whom he writes. 
He, by his Lord, had been called a ſtone, i. e. of 
the rock. He addreſſes his ſecond epiſtle To them 
&« who have obtained like precious faith with us.“ 
To ſuch he ſays, To whom coming as unto a liv- 
« ing ſtone— Ye alſo as lively ſtones, are built up a 
« ſpiritual houſe. —Behold, I lay in Zion a chief-cor- 
cc ner-ſtone, elect, precious.” || To them, there- 
fore, who, like Peter, are ſtones. in the ſpiritual 
building, built on the rock. Chriſt, as he was, 
and profeſſing faith as he did to them, in the cha- 
racter of ſtones in the building, or church-mem- 
bers, is the grant and charter o power here made. 
It was in the character of Peter, not of Simon Bar- 
jonas, he received the power; in this he 5 
true Chriſtians, ſo the grant is to them. _ 

The truth of theſe views appears from a paſſage 
almoſt parallel, in Matth. xvii. 15—20, relating to 
the due exerciſe of this power or diſcipline. « If 
« thy brother treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him 
cc his fault between thee and him alone—if. he will 
cc not hear thee, take one or two more with thee— 
„ And if he ſhall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
60 me church: but i he RO to hear the church, L 
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« let him be unto thee as an heathen man, and a 
« publican. M Halſoever ye ſhall bind on earth, ſhall 


« be bound in heaven—wwhatſcever ye ſhall looſe on 


4 earth, Hall be looſed in heaven. If two of you ſhall 


te agree on earth, as touching any thing they ſhall 
te aſk, it ſhall be done for them of my Father who 
«1s in heaven.—PFor where f or three are gather- 
cc ed together in my name, there am 1 in the midi? of 
cc them. PETS | , 

The Preſbyterians, who reckon the keys or power 


mentioned in the former text, to be granted to 


Peter as a church-officer, and in him to. church- 
officers excluſively, underſtand by the word church in 
the paſſage, the judicative church, or court of church- 
officers. Thus, Zell it to the church, is tell it to the 
Seſſion or Preſbytery. "Theſe, however, are not the 
words of Chriſt, and ſeem not to expreſs his mind. 

The perſon who is to tell the church, is evidently a 
member of the church to which he gives the infor- 
mation, one of them to whom the Lord ſays, « What- 


e ſoever ye ſhall bind on earth, ſhall be bound in 


« heaven.” And in that church aids, or is the prin- 

cipal agent, in binding and looſing. 
Thoſe to whom the Lord ſays, « If two of you 

ce ſhall agree, &c.“ are the ſame, and addrefled in 


the ſame capacity as thoſe to whom he ſays, « What- 


« ſoever ye ſhall bind on earth, ſhall be bound in 
c heaven.” To whomſoever then it is competent 
to reprove his offending brother, either by himſelf 
alone, or with one or two more; or, to bring him 
before the church; to whomſoever it is compe- 
tent to concur with another, in aſking a boon from 
the heavenly Father; to him it is competent to bind 


on earth with a bond, valid in heaven, and to exer- 
ciſe, along with others, the keys of the kingdom of 
| heaven. He does exerciſe theſe keys, when, accord- 
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1 
ing to the rules of ſcripture, he admoniſhes an of- 
fending brother, and brings him, if obſtinate, be- 
fore the church; and when he concurs with the 
church in rejecting or reſtoring. Yea, though the 


matter never had come before the church, and the 
_ firſt admonition had been ſucceſsful to gain the 


brother, the looſing would have been as valid as 
the reſtoration in the church. It would be a real 
exerciſe of the keys. On the other hand, if the 


firſt admonition be unſucceſsful, in proſecuting the 


matter to a ſecond, and even to the church, the of- 


fended, regulating his conduct according to the di- 


vine rule, doth ſo far exerciſe the keys, and bind. 


The whole is in the kingdom of heaven, the church, 
and reſpects relations and privileges in her. 


Theſe obſervations are confirmed by the laſt 


words of the laſt quoted paſſage: Wherever two 


c or three are gathered together in my name, there 
c am I in the midſt of them.” To whom was this 
promiſe addreſſed? To the diſciples as church-ofh- 

cers, and to church-officers only, to the end of time; 


or to the diſciples as Chriſtians; and with tliem, to 


every two or three Chriſtians who ſhould. meet in 


his name? But to thoſe to whom this preſence is 


promiſed, to them is granted alſo the power. of 


binding and looſing. They ſhare in the exerciſe of 


the keys of the kingdom of heaven. This power, 


therefore, is ſo far from being the excluſive right 


of church- officers, that it may be exerciſed, in a cer- 
tain degree, wherever two or three agree, meeting 


in Chriſt's name. Both theſe texts, therefore, and 


eſpecially when they are compared, are ratherqhoſtile 
than favourable to Preſbyterian government; and 


theſe texts compriſe the rules given Dy Chriſt to his 


—_— on the ſubject. 
8 e apoſtles v were veſted wit a power of 


retaining 
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retaining and remitting fin, after Chriſt's reſurrec- 


tion, when he ſent them, as the Father had ſent him, 
and cauſed them to receive the Holy Ghoſt.“ This 
ſeems to have been veſted in the apoſtles alone, as 
none ſince the days of inſpiration ever obtained 
fuch miſſion: perhaps this forgiving of fin was equi- 
valent to healing diſeaſes, as we know that the 
apoſtles had the power of healing diſeaſes conferred. 
on them. And this our Lord declares to be a proof 


of authority to forgive fin on earth, Matth. ix. 6. 


As aà foundation for the excluſive power of 
church-officers in church government; for the ſeries 
of courts; the appeal from the lower to the higher; 
the authority of the higher to make decrees obli- 
gatory on the lower; and the duty of ſubmiſſion to 


uch decrees—indeed, for almoſt the whole ſyſtem 


of Preſbytery, the fifteenth chapter of the Acts is 
alleged.. 


In this chapter we are told, that there aroſe a 


diſpute at Antioch, whether the converted Gentiles 


mult be circumciſed: That after much diſputation, 
Paul and Barnabas (who ſeem to have been: on the 
negative fide of the queſtion) were ſent to Jeruſa- 
lem to the apoſtles and elders about this queſtion— 


that the queſtion was, after ſome conſideration, de- 


termined in the negative; and the deciſion with o- 
ther articles connected with it, were ſent to Anti- 
och, and there received gladly. The meeting at 
Antioch is reckoned to anſwer to a Preſbytery; that 


at Jeruſalem, to a Synod; and from theſe two terms 


the ſeries is carried upward and downward. There 
are, however, ſome circumſtances of difference be- 


tween the proceeding here related, and that of mo- 
dern Preſbyteries and. Synods. Thoſe, perhaps, 


were fuch as render the former "uſeleſs - AS a pre- 


. The 


* John xx. 21—23.— 


1 


The appeal was made (if it was an appeal) to 


inſpired apoſtles, to men Who were endowed with 
the Holy Ghoſt.* Others, beſide the apoſtles and 
elders, took a ſhare in the diſcuſſion. Hence the 
whole multitude kept ſilence to give audience to 
Barnabas and Paul.+ The multitude had been 


ſpeaking. The decree, if it was a decree, was not 


ſent in the name, and by authority of this ſuppoſed 
Synod of church-officers. It pleaſed not only the 
apoſtles and elders, but alſo the * church. x This 


decree, or advice, intimated all this to the ſuppoſed 


Preſbytery. * The apoſtles, and elders, and brethren, 
unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles. —It 
ſeemed good to us, being aſſembled with one accord. 

But farther, this advice had one ground of autho- 
rity, and one authenticating clauſe which no mo- 
dern acts of Synods can produce nor contain. ce It 
« ſeemed good to the Holy Ghof and to us, (the 


apoſtles, elders, and vedio After all, the —— 


was not ſent in the dictatorial air of a command, 
but, « If ye abſtain—ye ſhall do well.” 9 

Our modern Synods have no inſpired apoſtles as 
this had. I hey do not admit the brethren to join 


in (ſometimes not to be preſent at) the diſcuſſion as 


this did. They do not ſend decrees as from the whole 
church, and bearing that they were agreed to by, 


not only church-ofticers, but ordinary church-mem- 
bers, as this aſſembly did; and they want the power 
of declaring the concurrence of the Holy Ghoſt, 
which this aſſembly had. Yet their acts are often 


delivered in a more dictatorial tone, than the deci- 
ſion of the Holy Ghoſt, the apoſtles, elders, and 

whole church at Jeruſalem. 
—_— then, modern Synods and aſſemblies are 
formed 


” Ads xy. 6. fever. ta. f ver. 23—25. 
I Acts xv. 28. § ver. 29. 
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formed according to ſome other model than this aſ- 
ſembly at Jeruſalem: and we cannot eaſily believe 
that Preſpytery, as we find it, is agreeable to, and 
founded on this part of the word of God. 

But it is ſaid that Paul and. Silas delivered to the 
churches the decrees to keep, which had been 
ordained by the apoſtles and elders at Jeruſalem.“ 


Theſe were the fame decrees mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter. We have already ſeen that theſe 


were ordained by the apoſtles, and elders, and bre- 
thren : alſo, that they ſeemed good to the Holy 


GH, and ſo can be no.precedent for a ſimilar au- 
thority in, and deference to modern Synods and 


their acts. 
The foregoing a are the FOR, texts urged in 


fupport of that peculiarity of Preſbyterianiſm, call- 


ed Subordination of Courts. 


I he diſtinction of elders into teachers and rulers, | 
is of ſmall importance in this inquiry: as both theſe 
| ſuppoſed claſſes are evidently of one congregation, 


and as both claſſes are rulers in governing, which 


is the ſubject of: 1 inquiry. Hence, though the diſ- 


tinction were granted, it would make nothing for 


Preſbytery. This diſtinction, however, ſeems but 
ſlightly founded, or rather totally unfounded. 
Teachers and rulers are often the ſame.— Teaching 
and ruling are often the ſame. All the elders of a 
church are paſtors; muſt feed that church, it would 
ſeem, not only with government, but alſo with the 


ſincere milk of the word. 


But not only is modern Preſbytery unfounded in- 
the word of God. The ſyſtem is incompatible with 
thoſe ſocial duties which God hath required of a. 
church. The very nature of our duty to God ſeems 
to exclude the idea and poſſibility of delegation and 

8 repre-- 


- 


Acts xvi. 4. f 21 Thell. v. 12, &c. Add xx. 17—2%Q.- + 
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repreſentation, unleſs by expreſs Divine appoint= 


ment. It requires. to be done as before God, and 
with the teſtimony of conſcience. But Preſbytery 
is founded entirely on ſuch delegation and repreſen- 
tation. So when God commands Chriſtians. to a 


certain ſocial duty, they devolve it on a Seſſion or 


Preſbytery. When he commands them to turn away 
from the ungodly, and {o. to. judge with whom 
they are, or are not to. hold communion; they ſay 


by their conduct, nay, but our Seſſion will judge this 
matter for us, and if it be litigated there, the Seſ—-— 


ſion, whoſe duty it was lately held to be, devolves 
it on the Preſbytery. Probably it may go to Synod, 
and there be decided againſt a reclaiming part of 
the congregation immediately concerned. 


Thus reclaiming perſons may be forced, under 
pain of ex communication, to. receive an necuſcd: 
perſon into their communion, by an aſſembly fit- 
ting at an hundred, or ſeveral hundred miles diſ—- 


tance from the ſcene of the ſuppoſed miſconduct, 
and the reſidence of the witneſſes. Such things 
have been. But Paul ordered matters otherwiſe at 
Corinth. He commanded: the church, „When ye 
« are gathered together with the power of the Lord 
« Jeſus Chriſt, to deliver ſuch an one to Satan 
4 do not ye judge them who are within? There 
fore, put away from among yourſelves, that wick- 
« ed perſon.” * 

Was this addreſs and command to church- officers 
only, or to the church- members in general. If it 
was to the former, it follows that the inceſtuous 


perſon. was ſuch an officer, for, « There is,” ſays 


he, “ fornication. among you.” Tis evident the 
whole church. was here EY and none might 
1 ſhift- 


May not this be the power of binding, and ER. 


 Alatih. xvi. 18. 
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ſhift the toil or odium of the duty, or delegate 
another.“ He ordered things otherwiſe in Theſſa- 
lonica too. Indeed this ſyſtem ſeems to admit an 
evaſion of Chriſt's commands; and a ſubjeCtion to 
human authority which he hath forbidden. It is, ac- 
cordingly, not only unfounded in the ordinances of 
Chriſt, but fubverſive of them, and is inconſiſtent 


with à conſcientious perſonal regard to purity of 


church-fellowſhip. 


| Even viewed as a human ſyſtem of government, 


Preſbytery ſeems rather exceptionable. In well 
conſtituted ſtates, it has been thought neceſſary to 
put legiſlation, and the execution of the laws, into- 
different hands. Here they are committed to the 
fame. Church-officers both make and interpret the 
laws; and alſo ſee them executed. They are but 
men, and fo are in danger of making or interpret- 


ing them in accommodation to what they with to. 


execute; or to execute improper laws once made, 
becauſe they are. their own. Thus, acts will often 
be executed, rather becauſe a court of Chriſt hath 


_ enacted them, than becauſe they are the mind of 


Chriſt, | 5 
Farther, to keep. judges. and party entirely diſ- 


tinct, hath been always an object to all lovers of im- 


partial juſtice; but Preſbytery often confounds 
them. When the caſe concerns the exerciſe of 
church power, whether it be a remonſtrance by a 
church-member againſt the deed of a court; or an 
appeal to one ſuperior from an inferior; whether it 
| be a complaint of an inferior court to. a fuperior, a- 
gainſt ſuch as may have refuſed due ſubmiſſion to its. 


authority; ſtill it is a caſe between church-officers and 


church. members; and all the judges are of the for- 
mer claſs. If they decide againſt the court, they are 
* x Cor. v. 4, 5—I2, . + 2 TheT. iii. 6. 
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in danger of acting in a way unfriendly to church- 
power even in their own hands, and of encouraging 
a ſpirit of anarchy among the people. Theſe views 
may have often a greater influence, than the merits 
of the cauſe, in framing the decifion. We may 
thus ſee why a. remonitrant, or appellant, often 
lofes his cauſe in a ſuperior court; and why the 
complaint of an inferior court is ſo nenn redreſſed, 
and its ſentence affirmed. 


It is becauſe the one party is of the fame order 
with the judges; the other of one different, and 


deemed inferior. This produces a claſhing of what 
18 ſuppoſed intereſt; the church-officers endeavour- 


ing to retain and confirm their power; the church- 


members to have it leflened or reſtrained. ! Symp- 


toms of ſuch a ſtruggle may be ſeen in moſt Preſ- 


byterian chuvches. It is a pregnant ſource of ani- 


moſity; often the bane of Chriſtian love, and the 
nurſe of. corroding jealouſy between paſtor and 
people. Such is the nature and tendency: of that 


power by which church-courts govern the church, 


and by which they „ authoritatively”* ſuſpend per- 
ſons from, or admit them to her moſt diſtinguith- | 


mg privileges; and determine on ms a- 
gainſt mal-adminiſtration. 
The ſame courts elaim alſo a power, cc minifteri- 


ally to determine controverfies of faith, and caſes: 


of conſcience.” + Their power ſeems more excep- 


tionable in this view, than in the former. For here 


they determine not only how a man is to act, and 


how he is to be treated outwardly; but, as ir were, 


interpoſe between man and his Maker, and dictate 


_ what he is to believe. It is true, they do not pro- 


fefs ſo to do, nor perhaps mean ſo to doz yor what 
they do, ſeems equivalent. 


» Conf. 31. 3. and Form of Church Government. : + id. 


It 


Tn 3: 


It is ſaid the decrees of courts, / conſonant to the 


word of God, are to be received with fubmiſſion, f 


&c. This ſeems, at firſt view, to remove the ex- 
ceptionableneſs of this power; but when the matter 
is viewed more cloſely the caſe alters. Whether are 
the courts themſelves to decide, whether their de- 
crees are conſonant to the word of God; or, are 
thoſe who are to receive theſe decrees, to judge of 
this every one for himſelf? The latter ſuppoſition, 
in a great meaſure, deſtroys the idea of authority 
and ſubmiſſion. We are to ſubmit to decrees as. 
far as we think them right, i. e. as far as we pleaſe. 


This feems not to be ſabmiſſion. This .abſur- 


dity is avoided; the courts themſelves judge whe- 
ther their deciſions are, or are not, right. 

They generally affirm the decrees, and bind the 
church-members to the former decrees; and alſo to 
their ſentence, that thoſe decrees are conſonant to 
the word of God. And thus they bind them under 


ſanction of excommurication. But it will be ſaid, 


Preſbytery does not bind any perſon to become a 
member, and ſubjeQ himſelf to ſuch rules. He 
muſt, however, either ſo ſubmit, or be excluded the 
church. This /y/ftem affords no alternative but ſub- 
miſſion. If it were carried to the extent at which 
it aims, it would bind the conſciences of every man, 
under pain of excommunication, to ſubjection to 


the deciſions of all the clergy in the world. And 


when the cenſures of the church were fortified with 

the power of the civil magiſtrate, according to the 

Confeſſion of Faith, 4 excommunication was no 

light matter. Here was an authority zu man, to 

determine what was religious truth and duty, and 

to enforce profeſſion of aſſent to this ſuppoſed _— 
| | | an 


+ Conf. 31. 3. and Form of Church Government. 
| 4 Conf. 20 and 23. 


1 
and the external performance of this dictated duty. 
The ſyſtem affords no room for appeal in the church, 


after the deciſion of a ſupreme court of Chriſt. 
And if the church be eſtabliſhed, the ſtate can yield 


no relief. To an impartial inquirer, ſuch a plan 
will- perhaps appear improper. It is often counter- 


acted, even by many who profeſs to hold it. Indi- 


viduals, ſometimes, preſume to judge whether the 


decrees of the courts are, or are not conſonant to 
the word of God.' If they determine in the nega- 


tive, they will refuſe. ſubmiſſion; and be of courſe 


excommunicated. ' If they are a competent num- 


ber, and are in a tolerant country, they will ſet up 


for themſelves; make deciſions, blame, and excom- 
municate thoſe who will not ſubmit to their court 


of Chriſt of the laſt reſort. Thus the fame perſons 


may be found, at one time, acting as if every perſon 


were to eee for himſelf, whether the decrees. 


of courts are ſcriptural or not, and as if the authority 
were a mere nullity; at other times, acting as if it be- 


longed to. theſe courts to determine matters of faith 
and caſes of conſcience. In the former. caſe, the 
authority of ſcripture is urged; in the latter, the 


Divine inſtitution of church power. 


Thus the Pope, or his council, would argue for 
his paramount power to fix the meaning of ſcrip- 


ture; make additional canons, and enforce ſubjec- 


tion to them: thus Prelates make liturgies, homi- 
lies, and articles; appoint ceremonies, and decree the 


obſervance of them: and thus Preſbyterian courts 


paſs ſentence in diſcipline, determine the mean- 


ing of ſcripture, and require, under pain of excom- 

munication, ſubmiſſion to their ſentences, and aſ- 

ſent to their Creeds and Formulas. 1 
Here we are led to treat of Sub/cription. 
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Hun AN "TBE contain, in a „ view, 
the meaning of, ſcripture as decided by church- 
courts. Formulas exhibit the mode appointed by 
ſuch courts for expreſſing aſſent to, and approbation 


of, the Creeds. As theſe courts are ſaid to conſtitute 


the church-7udicative, and to be the mouth of the 
church laic; the Creed is called the church's 

Creed; the Formula, her Formula. Accordingly the 
aſſent to, or ſubſcription of the Creed, by a verbal 


or written Formula, is a term of fellowſhip 1 in the 


church. Sometimes, however, the Creed is neither 


faultleſs, nor its blemiſhes unſeen. by the aſſenters. 


This ſeems unavoidable, in caſe of ſuch. a Creed 
uſed by a numerous body. The fabrication of it 
| was the work of the church- judicative; its alteration 
_ be ſo likewiſe, and cannot be obtained ſudden- 
ly. So then, either ſuch /e of Creeds and Formu- 
las is radically improper, or they claim profeſſion of 
full afſent, though they ſhould contain, and be 
known to contain ſome faults and errors: and if the 
ſubſcription, or ſolemn avowal of articles of faith, 
which a perſon does not. believe, be an egregious 
ſin, ſuch an uſe of Creeds is alſo a fin; for none 
will deny, that whatever renders the commiſſion of 
fin indiſpenſible, is itſelf ſinful. Thus tlie contro- 
verſy, which aroſe from the adherence to faulty parts 
in public Creeds, led to queſtion the propriety of 
human ſtandards altogether. And ſuch an uſe of 
ſuch Creeds ſeemed improper : becauſe, 
Such  tandards, as tefls of ade re unxuarrani- 
ed in 9 
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The command to Timothy, to « Hold faſt the 
« form of ſound words,” affords no warrant f for 
them; for this was a form, which, adds the apoſtle, 
« thou haſt heard of ne. It was a form divinely 
inſpired, and quite of a different claſs, than any 
modern confeſſion. Asthere 1s no warrant in this text 
for ſuch adherence to Creeds and forms, ſo there 
ſeems to be none ſufficient in any other text; for, 
This ufe of human flandards involves a reflection on 
the perfection and ſufficiency . of ſcripture. 
Paul addreſſes this fame Timothy, « From a child 
te thou haſt known the ſcriptures, Which are able to 
« make thee wiſe unto ſalvation.” Now if the 


ſcripture is able to make wiſe unto ſalvation, 


why ſhould we go farther. But it is faid, though 
the Bible be ſufficient for the ſalvation of an indi- 
vidual, it is not -expreſſed with ſufficient preciſion 
for preſerving purity of communion. Paul ſeems 
to have thought otherwiſe. 
his brethren ſhould ſee his face no more, and anxi- 
ous that the church might be kept from the ravages 
of the grievous wolves, whoſe approach he foreſaw, 
and warning them to watch againſt ſuch of them- 
ſelves as ſhould ariſe, ſpeaking perverſe things; he 
commended no teſt of orthodoxy but the Bible. — 
% Now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to 
cc the word of his grace, which Is ABLE to build you 
« up, and to give you an inheritance among all 
« them which are ſanCtified.” If any circumſtances 
required human ſtandards, thoſe mentioned in the 
preceding context did; yet, here the apoſtle, in the 
utmoſt anxiety to ward off that evil againſt which 
ſuch ſtandards are provided, and on ſet purpoſe, 
| rv an antidote againſt ſaid evil, not only 
omits to commend ſuch teſts of orthodoxy, but 

| virtually 


1 


When knowing that 


EF 
virtually declares them unneceſſary. The word of | | 
God's grace is able to build up not only an indivi- | | | 
* | dual, but a church. This paſſage + ſeems for a | 

thouſand arguments againſt human ftandards. But i 
where Paul ſays the word of God's grace is able, 1 


© Þ| thoſe who inſiſf on the uſe of ſuch ſtandards, practi- =_ 
© | cally ſay, «This word is not able to build up,” &c. | 
4 It is readily granted, that every church ſhould 


endeavour that all its members ſhould agree in re- 
q ſpect of the meaning of ſcripture. This is, how- 
ever, as we ſhall afterwards ſee, equally attainable 


— — — — 
e 
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« We promiſe before God to ſubmit to whatever | 
3 Hull be concluded in your holy aſſembly; to obey and 1 
f execute it to the utmoſt of our power, being per- 
- ſuaded that God will prefide among you, and guide = 
you into all truth and equity.” In 1578, matters 1 
'Y | had been carried even farther, provincial Synods 1 

there, were to appoint deputies, who were ynpower- | 4 


without, as with ſuch ſtandards. _ 2 || 
” Farther, this uſe of human ſtandards involves a 1 
1 lordſhip over the faith of the church, in thoſe who 4 
. | frame them, and a ſubmiſſion to ſuch lordſhip in t baſe | 1 
Loe we them. TOS | of — _ 
27 When they are to be framed, the framers are L i 
> | entruſted to decide what the church ſhall, and [4 
At | ſhall not believe; or, which 1s equivalent, in what 1 
[ fenſe the ſcriptures are to be underſtood. They are, | 
- || therefore, not properly the ſcriptures and Chriſt {of 
"> | ſpeaking in them; but the ſcriptures as thoſe em- 15 
I ployed ſhall make them ſpeak, which are to be the 1 
'& | fole rule of faith. Thus, thoſe who admit others | 
Ii to frame ſtandards, ſubmit to theſe framers as the 9 
tO | lords of their faith. 3 bo = ons i 
gn This appeared evident in letters addreſſed to the {1 
Fa National Synod of Proteſtants in France, 1617. | | 
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| . they muſt not — their adherence to them: 
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EB 


ed to treat of, and agree in all points of doctrine 


concerning union. The Formulary was either to be 
ſent back to the Synods to be examined; or entire 


truſt was to be placed in the four deputies. * 


In ſuch proceeding we find a ſample of that fub- 
miſſion required, and yielded on ſuch occaſions. 


'The declaration and promiſe were more explicit in 


words than is commonly the caſe; but the language 
of practice 1s ſtill the ſame. 'Thus, when the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly at Edinburgh ſends Commiſhoners to 
the Weſtminſter Aſſembly, it “ generally autho- 


rizes them 79 do all things which may further the ſo 
much defired union, and neareſt conjunction of the 


two churches of Scotland and England, conform to 


their (the Aſſembly's) inſtructions aforeſaid.” There 


was no inquiry in any of theſe caſes, whether the 


common people would agree. 'They muſt agree to 


whatever the courts would determine, or elſe be 


excommunicated, and perhaps endure the civil 


ins annexed to this cenſure. 
The Creed, framed on ſuch authority, is maintain- 


cd in ſtated uſe by the ſame. When once framed 


without any interference of the laity—the great 
number whoſe faith it is to be, it is approved and 
enjoined on them by the authority of the courts, 
without conſultation, or inquiry whether it be real- 
ly their faith. In the ſame manner, the ſame pro- 
feſſion remains ſupported and maintained by the 


authority of the courts for the time being. Thus 
matters ſtand till it appear expedient to have the 


ſtandards altered. 

Now, the ſame authority and the ſame ſubmi- 
ſion make a new appearance. Though ſome things 
untrue be obſerved in the ſtandards by private per- 
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* Robinſon 8 Life of Claude. 
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if they do, they cannot be retained in fellowſhip. 


There is no proviſion within the church for them. 


He who diſavows a part of the ſtandards, muſt do ſo 
without the church. By and by, ſome one of the cler- 


gy, perhaps, diſcerns the blemiſhes in the Creeds. Yet 


he muſt both adhere to them as before the diſcovery, 
and alſo require of others this adherence. The For- 


mula cannot be diſpenſed, or if it be, ſuch diſpen- 
ſation muſt be clandeſtine, for it is irregular. Even 


after a number of office-bearers in the church have 
ſeen individually the faults or errors in the ſtandards, 
and after theſe may have been matter of diſcuſſion 
in the courts; if thoſe courts be not ripe for the al- 
teration, it muſt be deferred, and the ſame profeſſion 
of adherence continued; for the authority of the 


| ſupreme court is neceſſary i in altering any part of 
a public profeſſion, and uniformity muſt not be vio- 


lated. All this while, the laity muſt profeſs adher- 
ence to the ſtandards according to the Formula. 
At laſt the courts ripen. The ſtandards, or For- 


mula are altered. Adherence to the alteration, or 
to the forms in their altered ſtate, is then requir- 


ed by the courts, and yielded by thoſe under 
their inſpection. Thus, in the former part of a 
ſeaſon, perhaps, an adherence is given to one ſet of 


propoſitions; in the latter, to a ſet in ſome reſpects 


oppoſite; 3 and both by authority of the ſame courts. 
Now, if we _ it for a maxim that profeſſion and 

belief ſhould neyex diſagree, we will not wrong the 

courts by a ing, that in proſpect of ſuch an al- 


teration they practically ſay to their ſubjects, Ye 
muſt believe this way for a few, perhaps three or 


four months, and after that, a different way, which 
the courts will dictate. When the change is made, 
they practically ſay, What you have believed hither- 
to, you muſt believe no longer; the court has alter- 
ed the Formula; but you muſt believe according to 
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this alteration, till the courts ſhall order other- 


_ wiſe. | 


Were profeſſion and faith concordant, this would 
be juſt reaſoning; but if it be alleged that only the 
profeſſion, not the faith, is ſubject to theſe courts, 
then it will follow that theſe courts can diſpenſe 


with the agreement of faith and profeſſon—that 


they can give a diſpenſation for infincerity. Indeed, 


no other ſuppoſition ſeems ſuikcient to juſtify the 
proceeding of a church, when, for example, it is 


altering a chapter of its Confeſſion of Faith. As 


ſoon as the alteration is projected, it is taken for 


granted that ſomething in it is diſbelieved, elſe the 
alteration would be unneceſſary. Let the courts or- 
der Till - ye muſt profeſs to believe the whole doc- 
trine contained in the Confeſſion. After —ye will 
be permitted to alter it. When the change is accom- 


pliſhed— e muſt not now profeſs to believe the 
« whole doctrine of the Confeſſion;“ but only as 


« ſaid Confeſſion is received by this church; or 
according to the declaration of—Synod, date 


» 


Here the Papiſt retorts on the Proteſtant. 'The 


latter denies the neceſſity of the ſupreme authority 
of the church, for determining the ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ture. The former argues thus, 'The ſupreme au- 
thority of the church is ſo obviouſly neceſſary to de- 


termine the ſenſe of ſcripture, that the pretended 


reformed (Proteſtants) themſelves have recourſe to 
it. So the Synod at Charenton, 1644, treated In- 


_ dependents juſt as Papiſts would. It allowed no 


private judgment; but inſiſted, on pain of excom- 
munication, that every religious diſpute muſt be 
referred to Conference, Confiſtory, or Synod, pro- 
vincial or national: and from this laſt there 1s no 
appeal. This ſubmiſhon” (ſays the acute Papiſt) 


ee is as abſolute as we” (of Rome) « demand. The 


Uudepen- 
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Independent takes his own ſenſe of the ſcripture, but 


you and ve are guided by the church's.” Thus too 
in letters to the National Synod, 1617, as above: 
« We promiſe, before God, to ſubmit to whatever 
ſhall be concluded in your holy aſſembly, to obey- 


and execute it to the utmoſt of our power, being 


perſuaded that God will preſide among you.” 

What more complete ſubmiſhon doth the Catho- 
lic render to the Pope? Thus ſucceſsfully did the 
Papiſt argue. againſt the learned and faithful Prote- 
ſtant.* 

Such ſubmiſſion ſeems unwarranted My Crea- 
tor gave an underſtanding to me, as well as to Pope, 
Biſhop, or Preſbytery; and called me to judge for 
myſelf as well as they can. Chriſt brought my 
charter from heaven; gave me the rule of faith and 
practice, and commanded me to call no man maſter. 

Again, this uſe of human flandards involves the 


danger of inſincerity and duplicity in theſe who profe fs 


adherence to them. 

Human compoſitions muſt be imperfect. Moſt 
probably they will contain errors. Theſe will be 
diſcerned, by different perſons, with differentdegrees 
of eaſe and clearneſs. The ſtandards cannot be 


immediately abandoned, or purged, as ſoon as a fault 


appears to an individual; for a change muſt be 
made by the ſupreme court, and it cannot at once 
agree: and beſides, by ſuch frequent alterations the 
ſtandards would Joſe their importance. Miniſters, 


therefore, and others, muſt uſe the ſtandards after 
their faults are ſeen, as before. But what is that 


uſe? 


1 adhere to them by Formulas. Thus the de- 
ciſions of the famous Synod of Dort, were adopted 
”; Synods, Univerſities, &c. by profeſſors, paſtors, 


1 elders, 


Bo uſſet againſt Claude —Robinſon's Life of Claude. 
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elders, under pain of incapacity, in ſolemn oath. 


« do ſwear in the ſight of God that I do—ap- 


prove of—all the doctrine taught—in the national 


Synod of Dort, as entirely conformable to the word 
of God.—I do ſfwear—moreover, to perſevere, dur- 
ing life, in the profeſſion of ſaid doctrine, and to 
maintain it to the utmoſt of my power—and neither 
in pulpit, ſchool, nor writing, will J depart from 
THAT RULE: So help me God, and be merciful to 
me, as I ſwear all as above, without any equi vocation 
or mental reſervation.” 

If any of thoſe who ſwore this oath did di i/believe 
any one article in ſaid decifions of the Synod of 
Dort, however venerable his name might be, his 
oath was an untruth. If one ſhould ſwear an un- 


truth in a civil court, what would be the name of 


the crime? What would be its puniſhment? 
Subſcriptioniſts of various denominations adhere 
to their reſpective forms, as firmly and as ſolemnly, 


as thoſe above-mentioned adhered to the deciſions. 


of the Synod of Dort. 
If a Papiſt does not intend obedience to the Pope; 
i he does not really believe all the doctrines taught Ly 
Aue church, if he does not reſolve abſolute ſubmiſſion 
w all the poſitive inſtitutes of councils, particularly 
thoſe of the Council of Trent; if he does not mean to 
perſevere in this profeſſion to the end of life; when, in 
—_ oath to each of theſe articles, he invokes 
id, God and his Holy Goſpels; what is his 
How would ſuch an oath be eſtimated and 
n if taken in a civil concern? 
Were a perſon for poſt or penſion, or on an 
ether motive, to ſwear belief of, and adherence 4 
the Thirty-nine Articles, while he knew not, or 


wiſbeheved their contents; what would his oath be? 


Would 


4 Robinſon” s Life of Claude. 
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Would it be truth, or the contrary? If it reſpected 


civil matters, wher would be its reward? 
When a Preſbyterian in ſolemn 04TH at _— 


| tion, or receiving licence, profeſſes « ſincerely” t 


cc u and BELIEVE the whole doctrine contained in che 


Confeſſion of Faith, approven by the General Aſſem- 


bly—and ratified by law in the year 1690, to be 
founded on the word of God,” and to ©« acknowledge 
che ſame as the confeſſion of his « faith; and 
promiſes that he “ will firmly and conſtantly adbere 
thereto—and afſert, maintain, and defend the ſame. “ 
If he diſbelieve any part of this whole dofFrine—or 
intend to withhold ary par? of the promiſed adher- 
ence and defence of any part of the ſame What 
is his oath in the plain unequivocal ſenſe of the 
words?—lIs his oath a truth, ar the contrary? Jf 


it be not true, what 1s it?—What would it be i in a 


civil concern?- 

But are there none who ſwear the above oath of 
eee and yet do diſbelieve ſome parts of the 
Confeſſion? Are there no good men who diſbelieve 
that the magiſtrate ought to puniſh with the ſword 


whatever is contrary to truth or holineſs? Let us 


hope there are. Are there none who diſbelteve 


other of its doctrines?—If there be any good man 


who hath ſworn as above, and yet diſbelieves the 
3d article of the 23d chapter of the Confeihon, what 
does he himſelf think of his oath? Could he ſwear 


it again, or can he juſtify himſelf in continued ad- 
fu ch conduct ingenuous? Is it 


herence to it? Is 
true? Let us take an impartial view of ſuch oaths 


of adherence in the pale of the Roman, of the 
Epiſcopalian, of the Preſbyterian churches. Let us 


compare writings, ſermons, ſpeeches, with theſe 
| Randards, and ſay, how many, rather how ex- 
ceedingly 


+ Dundas's Abridgement, page 156, 
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ceedingly few do ſwear in ſincerity, and without 
mental reſervation? And are there men whoſe ve- 
| Facity is beyond ſuſpicion; whoſe word and ho- 
nour are current as gold on every other ſubject, and 
yet muſt their ſolemn oath be incredible when re- 
ligion comes to be the ſubject? Is religion the on- 
ly department where Truth is not indiſpenſible? Is 
it leſs dangerous to falſify to God than to men? 
Ananias and his wife provably thought ſo; but 
Peter thought otherwiſe.“ | 
The fault is not ſo much in the agents as in 
the buſineſs. The uſe of ſuch ſtandards ſeems to 
render the evil unavoidable. Two parties of con- 
ſcientious Diſſenters, have of late been endeavour- 
ing to purify their ſtandards. The wiſh and at- 
tempt ſeemed laudable; but the ſucceſs has been 
ſmall. Neither, has got its Formula cleared from ob- 
vious flaw.+ Andif they could render them unexcep- 
tionable to themſelves, it is doubtful if they would 
ſtand the teſt with poſterity. The Weſtminſter 
Confeſſion was as perfect, perhaps, as we can ex- 
pect any thing of its kind; yet it ſeems quite unfit 
for the purpoſe to which it has been applied: and 
5 we may expect will every other. | 
. In fine, all. ſuch adherence io human flandards feem 
1 in the church. It is not ſaid that ſuch ad- 
| herence, uſed as the condition of obtaining a bene- 
ice, is uſeleſs, conſidering the miniſtry in the light of 
a buſineſs. Perhaps, alſo, ſuch adherences may be 
uſeful in a religious, or political party affair; but, 
It is wnprofitable when uſed to render the doctrine 
of ſcripture more precife, and to render agreement, 
or diſagreement of opinion, more eaſily aſcertained. 
Even che adherers to Creeds are often at variance 
concern- 
Adds v. io. 
f Is Pref. 2d, in Eurgher's Formula true, or r conſiſtent ? Are 
DPueſt, 20 and 36d, in Antiburgher s, conſiſtent? 
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concerning the true ſenſe of their own ſtandards. 
The Bible is adhered to in one ſtandard or con- 


feſſion; this confeſſion is adhered to in covenants; 


theſe covenants are renewed in other covenants. 
All the foregoing are more expreſsly approved in an 
Act and Teſtimony, and other acts. A Formula 
binds to the whole Thus we get a ſyſtem of acts 
explaining acts, and referring to other acts. In 
ſuch a ſyſtem ſomething difficult, fomething incon- 


ſiſtent is to be expected. It is difficult to find a 


conſeſſion either conſiſtent with itſelf, or indiſput- 
able in its meaning. Accordingly, there are ſome 
ſects who reject all ſuch ſtandards, and by uſing 


_ enly the Bible to this purpoſe, are equally unani- 


mous as thoſe who uſe them, and underſtand mu- 
tually the opinions, each of other, equally well. — 
Are the ſubſcribers of the ſame Creed generally of 


the ſame mind? | 


| Befides, ſuch ſtandards are approved differently 
by different claſſes: ſome juſt now, adhere to the 
Confeſhon as explained, 1647 and 1648: ſome as 


explained 1647 and 1796: ſome as received by 


their own church courts: ſome adhere to it as they 
did in a former private ſubſcription, in which pro- 
bably they owned, that it contained /ome leading 


_ doctrines of Chriſtianity. Some, as far as agreeable 


to the word of God: ſome as agreeable to this word, 


and as the confeſhon of their own faith. In all theſe 


ways, honourable mention of the Confeſſion has 
been made, and the laity often abuſed and pleaſed. 
Only the laſt kind of adherence is the original one 
intended. The reſt ſerve to defeat its deſign as a 
teſt of orthodoxy. ST Wh” 

But even when it is uſed in that way, it is unable 
to diſcover any but the truly honeſt. It is the buſi- 


neſs of the diſhoneſt to falſify. This teſt of ortho- 


doxy 
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doxy cannot prove him. It is by i it he hides, He 
perhaps wiſhes a benefice. It is neceſſary to falſify. 


Were he to declare himſelf in his own words, he 
might betray himſelf, or find difficulty in forging a 
credible cheat; but here are words made ready; a 
falſehood fabricated tohis hand, which he knows be- 
fore-hand will be current. The honeſt again needs 
no ſuch teſt. He is willing to declare himſelf ex- 
plicitly, and as defirous to be known by thoſe he 
withes to join, as to know them. But becauſe he 
is honeſt, he will not profeſs adherence to any arti- 
ticles he does not believe; nor ſwallow by lump the 


church's Creed if it contain ſuch articles. He is, 


therefore, frequently excluded. A church with 
ſtandards may become as a fieve, which retains the 
chaff while it tranſmits the wheat. Is this a com- 


mon caſe? Aſk the experience of North and South : 


Britain. 
But I ſhall conclude this part of the ſubject, with 


the words of a great man, a zealous friend to 
ſtrict orthodoxy, and a member of a church which 


abounds in ſuch ſtandards.— What good purpoſe 


does the impoſition and the ſubſcription of unneceſ- 


ſary forms, of human compoſition, tend to promote? 


It is a fence far too low to keep out men of little or 
no principle; and too high, ſometimes, for men of 
real integrity to ſurmount. It often opens a door 

to the abandoned, who, oſtrich like, care not what 


they ſwallow, ſo they can but make ſubſcription a 
bridge to ſecular intereſt: and for the truly honeſt, 
it frequently either quite excludes them from a ſphere 


in which they might be eminently uſeful; or, 
obliges them to teſtify their aſſent in ſuch terms, 
and with ſuch open profeſt reſtrictions, as render 
ſubſcription a mere nothing.” + 


+ Toplady in Life of Zanchy. 
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THE foregoing thoughts on Infant-Baptiſm, 
Preſbytery and Subſcription, were ſuggeſted while 
the Author was engaged with the Antiburgher 
Synod on the ſubject of the pamphlet, entitled, 
Candid Inquiry, above inſerted. In May 1795, he 
was ſuſpended from preaching, for having written, 
and refuſing to retract ſaid pamphlet. In May 
1796, he was reſtored his licence, upon acknow- 
ledging, as now related in the notes on the pam- 
phlet, owning that it would have been more pro- 
per to have ſhewed the manuſcript to ſome of the 
miniſters, before it was publiſhed, and ſubmitting * 
to a rebuke for what he had acknowledged amiſs in 
his conduct. As, however, he had now taken 


new ground, he thought it neceſſary to read to the 
Synod the following declaration. | 


DECLIN- 


* To ſubmit to a ſentence of Rebuke and Reſtoration, while 
entertaining ſuch views, and about to declare ſuch ſentiments as 
are contained in the declinature, appears, upon review, highly 
blameable and uncandid. A deſire to obtain an opportunity of 
owning freely to the Synod wherein he thought he had wronged 
them, and which he feared an earlier declaration of his ſenti- 
ments would preclude :—an averſion to ſhrink from a trial while 
in the ſtate of a pannel:—a deſire, by bringing the proceſs to a 
termination, to promote the cauſe in which he was embarked 

even among thoſe he muſt leave.—A wiſh to part with the 
Synod on exactly defined terms: —a horror at the proſpect of 
parting with dearly beloved and highly reſpected friends: —a na- 
tural timidity, and an embarraſſed ſtate of mind in the ſtruggle 
of the occaſion - theſe were his true reaſons for deferring ſo long 
a proper declaration of his ſentiments. He is convinced, how- 
ever, that none of them, nor all of them put together, could 
juſtify a voluntary ſubmiſſion to an authority exerciſed in the 
-name of Chriſt, while he believed it had not Chriſt's warrant. 
Thus he virtually admitted what he reckoned a profanation of 


Chriſt's name. Here he needs and wiſhes forgiveneſs from : 
God and men. ; | 


5 __ I 
DECLINATURE. 


To the ASSOCIATE 8 now ſi lane at Croſs- 
„ Church, Edinburgh. 


| Dearly Beloved in Chriſt, 


Brcavss ſome things which are ſinful, or 
doubtful, in my view, are required by this Synod 
as terms af Miniſterial Communion, I cannot be ad- 
- mitted to, nor join in the ſame. Particularly, 

1, It is a term of ſuch communion, that a per- 
ſon practiſe what is called Infant-Baptiſm; that he 
profeſs his belief that it is warranted in the word of 
God; that he apply ſcripture to defend it. But I 
believe it ſinful in itſelf—a piece of will-worſhip, 
involving (as all will-worſhip does) a degree of ido- 
latryz and being a profanation of the name of God, 

by aſhxing this name to a human device; and, as 
other devices of men, involving much abſurdity in 
its practice. I believe it is not warranted in the 
Word of God, and fo I cannot, without grols 1 ini- 
quity, profeſs to believe it fo warranted. I believe 
that all attempts to apply ſcripture to prove it are 
ſinful, being ſo many impotent endeavours to wreſt 
the ſcriptures; to add to them, and diminiſh from 
them; to iſſue and circulate a forgery on the Hol 

Ghoſt; ſaying, Thus ſaith the Lord, when the Lord 
bath not ſaid; and ſo I could not, durſt not apply 
ſcripture to ſuch purpoſe. 

2d, It is a term of communion with this Synod, 

that a perſon profeſs to believe that their mede of 
uſing Creeds and Forms of Human Compoſition, 
is warranted in ſcripture; and to apply ſcripture to- 
prove this warrantableneſs as occaſion offers. Alſo, 

: | | that 


„ 1 
that this mode is good for the edification of the 
Church, and the ſecurity of the truth of the goſpel. 
But all this ſeems to me doubtful; for I can find no 
warrant for it in ſcripture. I do not find that it is 
neceſſary to preſerve unity of opinion, for this is 
found in great perfection; and it is found in favour 
of the true goſpel where. it. is not. I do not ſind 
that it is uſeful; for where it is, often either the per- 
ſons do not fablcribe and adhere in ſincerity; or, if 
they do, they often have different views of what 
| they ſubſcribe and profeſs adherence to. So that 
forms become powerful means, not by which pro- 
feſſors may know each others ſentiments; but by 
which they may conceal them, and mutually deceive 
each other. Beſides all this, being imperfect, they 
| involve (being ſo uſed) much grievance of conſcience, . 
3 after their imperfections are diſcovered and con- 
| feſſed by many, before deliverance from the prac- 
tice and profeſſion of them can be obtained. —This 
matter being ſo doubtful, I. cannot profeſs appro- 
bation of ſuch a mode of uſing Forms as this Synod . 
requires, nor practiſe accordingly, without fin. 
3d, It is a term of Miniſterial. Communion in 
this Synod, that a perſon profeſs that the judical au- 
tberity claimed by this Court, and others ſimilar to 
it in their conſtitution, . is founded on, and agree- 
able to the word of God, and to apply ſcripture to. 
ſupport ſuch profeſſion; to hold alſo, that ſuch 
conſtitution belongs to that unity of the body of. 
Chriſt ſo much inculcated in ſcripture. I cannot 
find, however, that ſuch a Judicial authority, and e : 
ſack cxerciſe of it are. warranted in ſcripture. © I 
dare not forge on the Holy Ghoſt, as (I fear it 
: would be) by applying ſcripture, to ſupport it. I Z 
| doubt if it be eſſential to that unity of the church . jp 5 
recommended in the New Teſtament, and exem- | 1 
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BE:  plifiedin it. I am not clear, that judicial authority as 
=. practiſed amongſt Seceders, does not involve too 

5 much of a lordſhip over conſcience in thoſe who 
exerciſe it; and too much of a calling man Lord 
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= and Maſter in religious matters, in thoſe who ſub- 
— itt to it. Therefore, leſt I ſhould wreſt ſcripture, 
B and abet what fear may be, not a lawful, appointed 
3 authority in the church of God, but an uſurpation 
3 over his heritage; leſt I mould give to men that 
ſubmiſſion which may be due to Chriſt alone; leſt 
Il ſhould be guilty of ſaying, Thus ſaith the Lord, of 


what He hath not ſaid; and, Teaching for defirines 
_ the commandments f men. I cannot profeſs to be- 
heve, that ſuch a Prefbyterian Church Government, 
as is taught and practiſed by this Synod, is founded 
on, and agreeable to the word of God, without much 
groſs iniquity. 
© For the above Reaſons, concerning In an- Bap- 
tiſin, Subſcription, and Preſbyterial Church Govern- 
ment, and not from any perſonal diſlike to any of 
this Synod's members; nor from any perſonal re- 
ſpect to what I have been engaged in, in a proceſs 
before this court. TH, and a hereby DECLINE ſuch 
Communion, as cannot be enjoyed but on ſaid 
terms, and fuch authority as I fear may be unſcrip- 
tural and uſurped. At the ſame time declaring, 
that J reckon the members of this court, and many 
_* people under their inſpection, the ſaints. and ſer- 
HFants of God, and my dear brethren in Chriſt. — 
That as I believe this ſtep of mine is a degree of 
J 6. nearer conſorming to. Chriſt's law; I believe alſo 
be it be ſo) it renders my unjon with every Chriſ- 
den united: to Him, particularly the members of 
Vb n ee Geri 8 their inſpk xeCtion,” mor 
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far as we have attained, in Crit ln 
lowſhip; and in preaching and hearing” 
pel of Chriſt, + if the members of S od eule e 1 
the ſame admiſſible.— And hereupon 1 Us: | decline Te _ = 
as above, take inſtruments, and e Ive „„ 
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EDINBURGH, 
May 4th, 1796. 
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3 | The above is a true caßy. "ps 
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5 On receiving the above Decfrarion! un- 
* ature, the Synod, after prayer by 4 brother, imme . 
| diately put, and paſſed nem. con. the ve, Deprive 2218 ; 
N Mr. Watt of his Licence, and ExcomMmumnicate aoith 95 
| the ſentence of the Leſſer Excommuniegtion.. PP he” 1255 LO * 
ſentence was paſſed, accordingly, by the Modetatorz 

; to which ſentence Mr. Watt: refuſed Ta fe 
E he had already declined the Synod, 7 
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